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The printers of Oxford 


By Richard Ollard 
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HARRY CARTER : 

A History of rlic Oxford University 
Press 

Volume 1 : To the Year 1780 
640pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

Nothing is more striking about great 
publishing bouses than their imper- 
manence. Chief Justice Crewe's 
reflections on the mutability of 
things, prompted by b case concern- 
ing the earldom of Oxford, may be 
applied more auspiciously to the 
imprint : 

I suppose there is no man that 
hath any apprehension of gentry 
or nobleness, but his affection 
stands to the continuance of so 
noble a name and a house, and 
would take hold of a twig or a 
twine-thread to uphold It, and yet 
time hath bis revolution; there 
muse be a period and an end to 
all temporal things, finis rerum, 
an end of names and dignities, 
ami whatsoever is terrene ; ana 
why not of De Vere ? For whore 
(s Bohun? Where’s Mowbray? 
Where’s Mortimer ?, etc., nay, 
which is more, and most of all, 
where is Plantagenet ? They are 
intombad in the urns and sepul- 
chres of mortality. And yet let 
rlio name and dignity of De Vere 
stand as long as it pleaseth God. 
Whore are Johnson’s hospitable 
friends, Messieurs Edward and 
Charles Billy of the Poultry ? 
Where’s Strahan? Where's Cadeli? 
Descending to our own day the 
transience that so stirred the Chief 
Justice can be discerned from 
decade to decade, almost from year 
to year. 

What has made die greatest of 
English publishing houses so happy 
on exception ? There are, as Harry 
Carter shows in rids fascinating, 
learned and beautifully produced 
book. A History of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, a multitude of 
reasons. In the first place the 
Press has a long and complicated 
history in which publishing In the 
accepted entrepreneurial sense of 
financing, producing and selling 
original work is only a part. Un- 
like almost all other publishers, the 
Press has its earliest roots In pub- 
lishing, not in printing or booksell- 
ing. But frdm the Restoration, when 
Dr Fell succeeded to his father's 
deanery, the Press has been among 
the most famous printers in Eng- 
land: indeed, after the period 
covered by this book, in the world. 
Since Fell's time It has had a third 
character as a department of the 


tlie world knows, is a share In tho 
perpetual copyright of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, bq asset 
of whose present value nud future 
duration Mr Carter Is sceptical. 
Much less well known was the right 
to a rebate of excise paid on paper 
used in printing Latin, Greek, 
oriental or northern languages. This 
enlightened encouragement of 
learned publishing was granted to 
Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Scottish uni versifies by an Act of 
*712. , ‘‘Neither English univer- 
sity ”, Mr Cartel 1 tells us, “ took ad- 
vantage of this concession until 
Blackstone took the matter in hand 
in 1760” 

. Tlie failure to exploit a commer- 
cial opportunity, not through high- 
nundedness, but through sheer 
inertia and • Incompetence, was 
characteristic o£ the period between 


publisher either separately or in 
combination : in make money, to 
make a figure in ihc world, to dif- 
fuse propaganda, to promote learn- 
ing and taste. But except under 
tyrannies the publisher will not be 
in business for long unless he pro- 
duces at any rate some books that 
sonic people want at a price that 
thoy are willing to pay. This is not 
to say that selling is more important 
than standard of production or 
quality of content, only that it is 
more necessary. Breathing is not 
more important than the life of the 
mind or of the affections, but it Is a 
precondition of them. Failure to 


vending of books we never could 
compasse”, wrote Dr Charlett of 
University College, one of the ener- 
getic circle of savants who sup- 
ported Fell and Aldrich, “ the want 
of vent broke Bp. Fell's body, pub- 
lic spirit, courage, puree and prepae." 

Then, as now, the main method 
of selling books was through the 
trade. To give the bookseller suffi- 
cient inducement a high discount, 
nowadays a third or more, is cus- 
tomary. This both Fell and his suc- 
cessors were most reluctant to 
concede. Most of them were clergy- 
men and scholars of no commercial 
experience. Even Blackstone at the 
very end of rhe period, a lawyer, an 
estates bursar, a man of affairs who, 
as Mr Carter’s researches have 
shown, went to endless trouble to 
master the piecework payment of 
compositors, the price of paper and 
the methods of accountancy, oppos- 
ed the raising of the discount above 


into illegibility in the damp air of 
tile Thames Valley. Tihcy were to be 
eluddated by the scholars of the 
university and disseminated tiurough 
its press for which lie obtained a 
new charter. His foundation of the 
Arabic lectureship was intimately 
connected with this programme. Be- 
fore die war broke out lie bad ob- 
tained matrices for casting Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic types. 

It was the building oE the Shel- 
donian theatre that gave the Press 
what every institution needs, a home 
of its own. Fell obtained the arch- 
bishop’s support for the bizarre 
suggestion that when the theatre 
was not wanted for the public cere- 
monies of the university it should 
be used aa a printing house. The in- 
convenience of the arrangement can 
easily be imagined. It is not surpris- 
ing that the unhappy pressmen and 
compositors settled for the cellars 
(where they would not be disturbed) 
and the gangways which could be 

S ' kly cleared.. The expansion of 
ness led rapidly to the construe 
tion of a lean-to shed against the 


policies set a standard that SOGAT 
and NATSOPA might envy. The 
most dangerous attack was launched 
in the spring of 1688, two years 
after Fell’s death, by the king’s 
printer Henry I-Illls, whose religious 
track-sheet from Analiaptlsm under 
Cromwell to Catholicism under 
James makes the Vicar of Bray's 
course seem steady by comparison. 
The indomitable Dr Wallis, Saviliiut 
Professor of Geometry, one of tho 
most learned and useful scholars of 
that brilliant age and to be ranked 
with Fell, Charlett and Aldrich in 
the annals of the Press, at once 
mobilized his friends in tbe Inner 
circle of the Royal Society. He 


wrote to Hooke. He wrote to Pepys. 
Together with the printer to the 
university lie accused Hills and the 


Stationers Company of overcharg- 
ing the public: . . we dare be 

bold to say that if Mr Hills and 


irapioy eu «he free .prints: 
work: and the Holland 
English books would 


a niggardly level. The middleman is 
so obvious a target for moral, social 
and economic disapproval. It was a 


rich's time the publication of the 
other bestseller in which the Pr4ss 
held perpetual copyright, Clareii- 
dops History of the Rebellion, vraa- 
so mishandled that the profits 
mostly went into the pockets of 
astute London ' booksellers. The 
• vicechancellor of. the dey,, Dr 
Delaiuto Of St John's, sdbms to have 
been fnspired too literally by the 
Vision of printing his own money, 
and to hdve embezzled ia good part 
of the proceeds. \ It Is the 
' strangest .end - to ! a’ strange 
story that the university, after 
sequestering his ' colleges head- 
ship and, over some years,’ recover- 
ing his defalcations, at ls6t elected 
him a Delegate of the Press and, 
of die Accounts. 


However publishing- be- defined, 
the key to the operation is selling. 
A variety of motives is open to thd 


luxury bought at a high rate. The 
university had no shops of its own, 
except for the warehouse in Oxford. 
Tho only ultomative, direct selling 
to subscribers in the manner of a 
modern book club, clearly occurred 
to Charlett whose grasp of publish- 
ing technique seems to have boen 
remarkable, but the exclusive nab 
tiwof such an arrangement would 
hardly have been compatible with 
tue essential functions of a univer- 
sity press. 

What It liked to do was to have 
an agreement with a big bookseller. 
In effect a wholesaler, to take the 
**■££* , bul £ “ n edition,- leaving 
sufficient In the warehouse to satisfy 
the demand In the university. Iti 
view of the eclectic and uneven 
quality of tho list tills was not easily 
nchieved. Whut the booksellers 
wanted on the other hand was the 
right to exploit tho university’s 
lucrative monopolies in the printing 
of Bibles and Prayer Books and Clar- 
endon's History. In this field some 
notable coups were brought off. The 
agreements encored into by John 
Baskett in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury seem to have founded a large 
family fortune, 

The most Interesting of all Mr 
Carter's interesting pages concern 
the crucial period of me Restora- 
tion when Sheldon and Fell, the 
spiritual heirs of Archbishop Laud, 
gave substance to his vision of a 
learned press. There had been 

f resses in Oxford off and on since 
464. In as much as they certainly 
owed their licence to print there at 
all to rhe university’s privilege and 
protection, they are part of the pedi- 
gree of the Oxford University Press. 
The men who worked there were 
matriculated as apprentices or prim- 
ers arid were thus members of the 
university. But they were in fact 
printers to the university in the 
same way that a man is bootmaker 
to the Queen. 

Their relation to the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press as it has existed since 
Pel! bequeathed to the university 
the types and printing equipment 
with, which he and his partners had 
set the. pattern for a learned press 
is tnucih the same ' as that of Fro- 
bisher or Drake bo the sea officers 
of the post-Restoration navy. In both 
cfcses there Is a continuous InstI- 
: tu&otml hJsWry ffom 1660 or there- 

SfjS 1 *!* ' K £ot been for the. 

Civil War It would certainly have 
achieved formal continuity at an 
earlier', dote. -The whold conception 
- was . portend partial of Laud’s great 
“fori? P 1 * ! university. The. Eng- 
• Hsh. phurcb - was tiS hold her bwrt 
agamat the learned- rtHttrover statists' 
of the Roman and the Calvinist per- 
. suasions. The manuacrifetsthat Laud 
!, preset tp.tfie Bbdhjian ware 
be-eettai b j jnice r bjf : td 




Directions 

For writing 

Set forth for the benefit of 
poors ScHoUrm, where tho 
Miller hath not lime to 
Ht Coptci. 
lfijfi. 


Title-page of a type facsimile (1933) of a 1656 writing book, 
from Brooke Crutchley’s A Printer’s Christmas Books (39pp. 
St Bride Printing Library. £1) ; the books are the subject of 
an exhibition at the Librai-y (TLS Commentary, January 2). 


curtain wall of the theatre. Tlie 
Clarendon Building completed in 
1713 at last housed the printers in a 
dignity and beauty worthy of their 
own products, if not in the accom- 
modation that a working printer 
would have chosen or designed. 

The mithor’s account of rim typo- 
graphical history of his subject is a 
model of lucid exposition. Only a 
reviewer who rivalled his own 
expert knowledge could do it Jus- 
tice, and the doing of it would 
leave little room for anything else. 


But what gives his book its special 
fascination — like that of publish jug 
. Itself — is its peculiar combination 
of the commercial, the industrial, 
the learned and die aesthetic. Tbe 
same man who commissions or, as 
in the case of Doan Aldrich, 
actually oxecutes a decorative detail 
for a nage-head may have to con- 
cern himself with the quality and 
content of the work to be printed, 
the thiejeness and colour of the 
paper, the cost of composition, the 
discount to be offered to the trade 
and, above all, the number of the 
edition and the price at which it 
is to sell. 

The Press that Fell left was a 

R riming business as well as a pub- 
shine house. It was in his time 
that the division between the Bible 
Press and the Learned Press, a 
division so complete as to involve 
a different lay of the type in the 
case, was effected. This lasted well 
into the twentieth century. The 
Learned . Press . dividod fa , qu t n u t 
into "Delegates' bu oks e, T tha«r' 

K ublished and not simply printed 
y the Press, and “ authors’ books ", 
i e, those in effect published by the 
author over tlie most distinguished 
imprint of the English-speaking 
world. The complete list of publi- 
cations from the year 1690 (when 
Fell's executors handed over to the 
Delegates) to 1780, given by Mr 
Carter as an appendix, is the only 
sure means of identifying which are 
which. Some loose system of cen- 
sorship was from time to time 
invoked when a particular work 
looked like getting the university 
into trouble. Jacobitism after 1688 
and Soclnlanlsm before it wero 
dangers to look out for- But the 
hao between what tho Warden of 
An Souls .has .called in these 
. columns schDlarahip and para- 
scnolarship was no more firmly held 
thfen than now.; . . 

•- rtn*- tli a. I »4 j .it’ 'i. ' « 


his associates -had M. beat off the 
iterininpd; -assaults of . the Bttfdon- 


couraged. . . ." It was Holland in 
the shape of the Prince of Orange 
and the Revolution that out the 
knot. Had James II remained on 
the tlironc the prospects for the 
Press could hardly liavo been en- 
couraging. Ilis recent progress to 
the university had ended on a fur 
from auspicious note. 

Commercially, one of tho Press’s 
most successful ventures wns Its 
almanac. The Stutiuners tuul, In 
fact, a monopoly : but after an initial 
brush an exception .was ngroed to 
for tho largo mid beautiful series 
that lias now run unbrokon for three 
hundred years. Schoolbook publish- 
ing, the sheet anchor in tho twen- 
tieth century, was tried und fulled. 
Fell’s Press was not equipped for so 
fiercely competitive a market. Mr 
Carter is a mine of information on 
the, economics of publishing in this 
period. Paper*, it appears, wus the 
highest single cost : from 1690-1713 
“ seldom less tlinn half the expense 
of producing a book". Plenty of 
examples of printing costs arc given. 
They would have been even more 
interesting If they had been broken 
down into cost of composition and 
of presswork, the second increasing 
with the length of the run. Judgiug 
how many copies to print Is und 
always has been the central decision 
in publishing. Not only does the 
price and thus the potential market 
depend on it, but what Is now 
termed the cash flow. Money tied 
up in unsold stock is inonev that 
cannot be employed to finance 
i C»Mhs y» vo l r i tf v> i > U iiw a i m I ■ > n >>) r wi 

" Learned publishing ", says Mr 
Carter, “dops not pay". Whether 
this assertion is always and neces- 
sarily true may be doubted. But 
the -story he has to tell shows a 
noble disdain for mercenary consid- 
erations. Wilkins's Coptic Gospels 
for instance, exactly the kind of 
work that Laud would have 
approved and that Foil actually pro- 
jected, was published in 1716 in an 
edition of 500 copies. The Inst was 
sold from tlie warehouse in 1907. 
By no means all the list was nf this 
quality or was kept in print for so 
awe-inspiring a length of time. Re- 
maindering hod to be resorted to 
even in Fell’s time, and pulping was 
not uncommon. One of the most 
disastrous speculations was Mori- 
son’s Herbal of which two volumes 
in folio, lavishly. Illustrated by Log- 
gan and other leading engravers of 
the day, were published in 1689 end 
1636. ' By 1693,; Mr Carter shows. 


The text was not worthy of iik eui. 
bellisliincnt aud tho book was a 
monumental flop. 

Another conspicuous example of 
misapplied typographical splendour 
was the folio Bibio of 1717 which 
was riddled with printer's errors und 
was too heavy for frail old clergy, 
men to lift. But tlie publishing era 
inaugurated by Fell was n glorious 
one : many of tho “authors’ books" 
would Jinve conferred distinction on 
a learned list in any age— one thinks 
of Hickes’s great T/iemunu of the 
northern languages (1703-05) of 
which Mr Carter concludes, “no 
other press In the world could have 
printed it then". And Thomas 
Hearne's vest scholarly output of 
the materials for English history 
such as Leland's Itineraries shames 
the inertia of the decades that fo!> 
lowed him. 

Wltnt went wrong ? Hearne’s con. 
tendon, endorsed by Mr Carter, was 
that tbe confining of the Delegacy 
of the Press to heads of houses' 
bv uniting the appointment with 
tne Delegacy of Accounts was ” ; 1 
the root or the trouble. To 
men who were by definition neither 
young nor adventurous and all toq v 
often neither energetic nor learned 
the obvious policy was to let the 
Press tick over as a printing con- 
cern, occasionally risking an iuriif* 
ferent edition of n classical text nr 
reprinting tho History of the Rebel- 
lion. Blacks ton o’s appoint 1110111 10 
the Delegacy in 1755 outraged tho 
somnolent bien-pcnsants. 

When he printed In his letter to 
Dr Randolph, the new vice-chan- 
cellor unpointed in 1757, his devas- 
tating critique of the l.izine.v, and 
incompetence shown Iniih by the 
Delegates and their principal em- 
ployee. his success was us astonish- 
Jug ami as complete ax that reported 
of Jusliuu at the siege i»f Jericho. 

Mr Carter well says that “ It wuuld 
he hard to find ill English history 
another such victory of reform with 
no significant compromise The 
Inefficient and corrupt were replac- 
ed by honest professionals, fho' 
costing nnd accounting were pul mi 
a ^ basis, the great plans for 

publishing texts In oriental lan- 
guages wero resumed itt u inn- 
gramme thur uiiiicd the best 
traditions of Laud mid Foil with 
t,lfl POlito learning of rhe August.111 
age. Tho book does (ho fullest Jus- 
tlce to Ulacksiono’s achievement, 
but it would bo Interesting to know 
why 1 ha heads of houses suircu- 
dered so suddenly and so com- 
pletely in a young muix wlm had 
not yet rouchcd tho eminence in 
storo for lilm. 

Tho book Is so packed wilh 
im usual 111 form 111 ion nnd so refresh- 
ingly decided in its judgments time 
only a nale suggestion can bo 
conveyed in a review. ‘'Clarendon’s 
Historu can hardly be considered - 
a work of learning" may bo cited 
ns an example of the i>u«| ; mjd 
of the first, the passage »n r liu 
evolving stylo and orthography of 
tho Authorized Version and of t he 
effect iliat this has had on ihe 
of capitals in writing aud printing w 
generally. I11 any work nf ibis scale f 
some errors must creep in. Inn they 
seem in this cose 10 be few iwu» 
minor. Oxford siurcudcruU in 16JG. 
not 1647 (page 37); Dr. „TbmnaS 
Gale, ihc greatest of aiJ;bericfaciors 
to the library of .Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and twice n candidate 
for its mastership, would be startled 
to find hb-nsclt described^ ns ^an 

1690 on page 258 and in the 
appendix, wrongly as 1691 (page 
221). Finally, the style “Canon 
John Douglas" fpuge 371) Is 
anachronistic. 

There arc many today who would 
echo Hkickstonc’s judgment passed 
in 1756: "Thu ueurness of the 


University Press has been long, and 
very justly, a Matter 01 Complaint 
both to Authors and Booksellers” 


lults Of ■ tile Station-' the investineirt ,1a. this project 

the hdge suni of £2,153. 


The price of this bouk is high but 
its quality of production, most 
notably of Us abundant and admir- 
ably chosen illustrations, is super- 
lative. To bibliophiles and typo- 
graphers, to anyone interested In the 
history and practice of printing and 
publishing, it will be a constant 
pleasure and an indispensable 
source. But it Is perhaps tn those 
interested in social and intellectual 
history that it will touch mosr and 
give mosr delight. Mr Carter 1 ! 
future volume or volumes will i be. 
eagerly atoned. 
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Contract or continuity 
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By Patrick Devlin 


turnons actual one, born of con- typhoid. So the lawmaker can draw 

tinual responsiveness. Majorities conclusions from an outbreak or 

exist only on election day und can civil disobedience without having 
be registered on very few issues, tn concede that it is morally law- 

Governments must register ful. 

numerous expressions of need and Bllt t j ie u,i,i s i, n re perhaps in- 
mt CJ'CSt toge idler with their lOlutivu rlinotl tr, hr* mrirp <1 rimi.uiit nlmnt 


ALEXANDER M. HICK EL : numerous expressions ot neevi ana But the British nre perhaps In* 

.niii,, op pnncnnt nrtercst togeidicr 'With thur iclallve dined to be more stringent about 

1 he Morality of Consent in tenstues. Civil disobedience can dvI[ disobedience than the Ameri- 

176pp. Yale University Press. £5.50. often effectively no this. cans, who are uccustomcd to treat 

■ — - — But there are limits to it. The dissent vvitU greater respect. Bickel 

first major one which Bickel lays remarks on two factors. The First 
In The Morality of Consent, n revi- down bars the use or threat of Amendment with Its guarantee of 
sion of the William C. Dc Vano violence, but the prohibition docs free speech has had to be applied 
Lectures at Yale University ill not extend to violence “ predictably to speech alleged to incite to ln.iv- 


examines their 
can lawmaking. 


terms of their relative us well as intentional incitement to Imminent: 


- . „ >ii isolate lmnortunce forbidden action. Later in 1927 the 

Tlie liberal tradition comes from court said that cliere must be the 

Locke and Rousseau and expresses These limits raise both tbcoreti- probability of serious Injury to the 
itself doctrinally hi the rights of cal and practical questions. Via- state. Later still in 1939 the court 
man and the social contract. So it jeuce, that is, trespass to the per- undertook the “delicate and difft- 
can be called the contractarian tra- son, is abhorreuL But is It a more cult task” of appraising “the sub- 
dition. The doctrine works poilti- logical stopping-place than trespass stantiality of tlie reasons advanced 


wipi 

mmm 


cally .through an acceptance of the go property? , wikat is die tbcoreti- in support of” the law in question, 
electoral prOceiS-aw^K the. iruBjorhy.-taT, as' distinct from the emotional. Thus the court puts the law on' 
vote. It can be called also the difference between a bloody nose trial. U allows in c in.- men t in much 
majurititrian tradition. ami a ruined cricket pitch? Does of the aica that is commonly in- 

tradition comes !'° l . the i lse o£ violence register a vatled by civil disobedience. It is 




nature. . . Men in society have **},, Another factor Is that it is in the Constable 


tue outturn ui ain-icu. iiicjr uiu -j • tut uiaiLuiry duou-t 11115. it i[ funis 

there as a result of experience, C wi!n 0 V u iii t0 n J^P B ^Fi 011 c that me alleged offender is 

tradition nnd compromise. They ^t l ' l !|'V 1 ? 8 ?i t ,,y V ' ui w correct in his belief that the law is 

are held provisionally and subjoct LfnLl ? iqwwv 8 exiaisted unconstitutional, he has broken no 
to any change which dues not *l uota 101 tlla iy7 "Sr valid law. If It turns our otherwise, 

upset tlie society. Stability comes These questions make one tliero Is no moral stigma attached 
first: the fundamental right is, as wonder whether Bickel lrns allowed to the breach of a law honestly 


Burke puts it, “ the right to decent, w hat 


the believed to be invalid. 


responsive, stable necessities of the conservative tra- But one way or another it gives 


It must bo preponderant, not and that he Is alive to tho danger is not unsubtle, held in effect that 

merely majority consent, and is that it may lend to anarchy. One of a man who foolishly but sincerely 

yielded not only and not even his objections, perhaps the great- believes a law to be unconstitu- 

chiefly to the electoral verdict, est, to the liberal tradition is that tional commits no offence when he 

But tn instivmlons validated hy it allows a majority to impose its (trunks it for the purpose of testing 
time und fainUiarlLy und com- nu strum 9 upon others who may bo its validity. 

posed front limo to time of men ought to want them but who In This is oiieninu the door verv 
who ore trusted. fact do not He wltes eloquently ciB 

Bickel soya at the start that un.- ™ dl oraianding^ ly of brays new erroneous belief Is normally In the 

fashionably he prefers Burko, but W0 T */' „ secular law n ground for mitigation 
lie traces dispassionately the in- It all tings true, buch fl system of penalty but not far acquittal, 

fl lien co of both theories on Antcri- c,ul Sl ! rc y , / s on .Iy Translated into British terms. It Is 

can thought, largely ns manifested that tliero is a name tor the as if a man who sincerely but fonl- 

111 decisions oE tlie Supreme Court. means that must bo employed to ishly believed that his party, when 

His survey covers a number of croate that system end mntnuin returned to power, would repeal 

topics; the one which takes up 
most space In the book and is cur- 
rently tlie most important is civil 
disobedience. 


it. That name Is tyranny. 


witli retroactive effect n law 


Ti may he that there is a non disliked and hud broken, was fa 
wiiuhur hvlvrcun accepting the utl- ^ ouni ^ llM Rullty of breaking it. 
lily of civil disohcdicnco as ono of Bickel is not in this book ntok- 


disobedience. lily t ,f c | v j[ disobedience ns ono of Bickel is not in this book ntak- 

Hc gives a good working del ini- the measuring-rods of dissen t and big a rigorous and enmprehensivo 
rioti of this. At one extrema ho accepting it 09 legitimate. This is inspection of structure; he is com- 
excludes disobedience designed to not tho placo to examiuo tho morning on aspects. Sections of tho 
challenge tho entire system rathor extent, if ony, of tho moral obliga- book can stand on their own and 
than flaws within it; this would be tion to obey tho law. Whatover It have lndood already appeared by 
. revolution. At the other extreme is there will always be persons themselves in various journals. 

• lie excludes consdoonous objee- who, while accepting tlie obligation Thoy are put together— under a 
tion ; thin whereas in general, conceive that In partic- title wilh an unfathomable 

1 rha.MIT” 1 aF C ;Y 1 disobedience is u lar cases it is to be overridden meaning — to make a connected 
a xuuyrirntive etrort to coerce. It cither for selfish reasons or by a series. But they are cruises around 
may take the form either of dlsobe- higher call. Surely it is possible to places of interest and not a single 
thence to a particular Jaw that is make use of such breaches of obll- voyage from a starting-point to a 
objected to, or of disobedience to garion without legitimizing them, destination. Nevertheless they con- 
*.'• j? w n . ot . because it is itself xiiey are symptoms of dissatisfac- tain matured thought, clearly, ele- 
Ciiailanged but because it provides tion with the existing state of gantly and forcefully expressed, 
a convenient demonstration ground affairs. As such the pragmatic law- The book is a pleasure to read, the 
1 ,' e j -i maker can tako account of them pleasure marred only by a great 

chnnge. in his .^i^ficatlon of just as he would pay attention to sadness that there cannot be much 
w .ti ctTn .. .fioif 0 d , oes t* 10 result of a by-election. If there more to come from the pen of this 
between .• the ( two j s a high incidence of typhoid in a distinguished constitutional lawyer. 
tri.^(Jrtnn h vi> 1 IS® t* 18 IoC81 authority should Bickel died a year ago at tho age 

iftSrfnm examigp the, drains. To., do so if of forty-nine, just as he was enter- 

dooS udt nee d tp havo the c<ntp«nE ! Upon, the' Sierih# profess 
pOrii^ous ^ * S t ^ 1S more health enlarged t0' in&luoe Ot law at Yali,' 11 • ■ l 

Philosophical labels do not con- 
form with vulgar parlance and t-j • ■* 

Bickel sanctions civil disobedience \\f nift Q ft 
because he ia a conservative and VY. lllK uliLi L/wlX 
not a liberal. The liberal tradition O XT 

has no room for it; it quarrels gg- — ssssssxssrssfss—— to have beon a historian at all" A 
with the system; it is a breach of _ . , n ,, sharply focused Introduction goes 

the social contract. Justice Hugo ]}y Alait Bell over the main biographical frame- 

Black| who won the admiration of ■ work of Cockburn’s life and sum- 

llberala for bis refusals to qualify "sgsg ssssss — - - . . ' — ■ - J marizes mauy of the points worked 
the r ‘8"t to free, speech, shocked MILLER (Editor) : out In detail in Professor, Miller's 

them by his dislike oE demonstra- “ , ... Cockburn's Millennium. The eclec- 

tions. For Lodte - and Rousseau Henry Cockburn, Memorials of his t j c text originally published (with 
there was no halfway house be- Time • rather patchy annotations) by ; Cock- 

tween obedience and revolution. /jCnn TIai’vamIii; nf riilraffn Press, burn’s srannsun in 1910 lias bean 
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Whig and pen 


to have beon a Itistorian at all A 
sharply focused Introduction goes 
over the main biographical frame- 
work of Cockburn’s life and sum- 
marizes mauy of the points worked 
out in detail in Professor Miller's 
Cockburn's Millennium. The eclec- 
tic text originally published (with 
rather patchy annotations) by ; Cock- 


tween ooeaience aim revolution. 446pp. University of Chicago Press, burp’s grandson in 1910 has been 
John Rawls, a modern contrac- E$ J£ * chosen, but it sits oddly on the dif- 

tarian, admits civl ^disobedience ~ - ■- ferent ly proportioned page of tills 

series and lacks the* portraits 


on terms in His A Theory 0/ /uj“ series and lacKs tlie* portraits — --- 

tjee, but In this Professor Bickel Henry Cockburn’s genial and acute which add charm to the T. N. FouUs TLx KLhmmmc 4-Ua'ik Mvlll 

thinks thdt he is Inconsistent. Memorials of his Time, with their edition. I nQ IMOHTiailS wnM Tneir JTiy ill 
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Bickel does not rite Burke or mixture of chronicle, autobiography, 
.any other philosopher of his school social dnd political history, fit trail 
as approving civil disobedience. He into the series of Classics o“ British 
justifies it as essential to the con- Historical Literature. .As Karl 
servative theory which must use Miller points out, Cockburn and Sir 
.every practical means of ascertain- Walter Scott are among the. best of 
ine tha consensus-fr-oot a .presumed r Scotland's historians, “ but nelwer 
theoretical cohkeht - wit v » > cpn- of them is genorally acknowledged 


Cockburn’s Memorials still need 
to be properly edited, with, due 
attention to text, explanatory 
annotation and index, but this ser- 
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J miller pOflllB out, V.UUHUUIH duu >->41 qiliiumnuii niiu ‘MUIO, uv. -v; 

- Walter Scott are aniong the. beat of vlceable reprint may help to fill the _ - / M ~ ^ 

l Scojlaud's historians, “but neither gap until a more thorough work is Mi IHt ftH 

- : 'of' them ; Ts feeTtoTaliy acknowledged avallublo. vW 1 BttlllwOWIUrilWWwl* 
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By F. S. L. Lyons 


— — because 


she divorce suit itself is judicious anil 


destroyed such documents as she 
possessed. 


slic has far too much sense to be 
taken in by Captain O’Shea. But 
she is also properly critical of the 


JOYCE MARLOW i driven to rely overmuch on 

The Uncrowned Queen of Trcland Katharine's memoirs. These, pro- 
A Life of “Kilty” O’Shea duced in old age and uiirier the 

hit - Nicoison. 

- O'Shea- Purnell triangle, and con- 

"" ~ ” tain so many misstatements that 

Sooner or later someone was bound “W. loi, 8 been notorious as 
to attempt a life of Parnell’s mis- for nninteur historians. 

Hess, Katharine O'Shea, nnd in I J ,rs Mat i p w recognizes some of the 
doing so to prove what tile scholars dan 89, r ?' bat , s “9 * s wildly wrong in 
have always thought — that the pro- describing CfinrZes Stewart Parnell: 
ject is impossible, simply because Love-Story and Political Life 
the materials for it do not exist as surprisingly accurate." A si ngl e 

AvninnT.fi mn cl snfHre. hut it Is one 


This moans rhut Mrs Marlow is : slie Is also properly critical or me 
driven to rely overmuch on * at .® Henry Harrison's vision of Par- 
Kaihfirine's memoirs. These, pro- " c “ rts n knight in stainless steel 
duced in old age and uiirier tlie a i niour » n »d she faces with oquu- 
mfluenco of her son, Gerard O’Shen, ,,IIT iiiy the possibility that for a 
are deliberately obscure about the P t,| lod , “> 1881-82 Kutlinrine mnv 
— ” l»vo slimed her favours with her 


U snea-mrnen triaugic, ana loii- , . -- - --- — 

lam so many misstatements that husband and her lover, 
they liave long been notorious as The PainclI-O'SJiea tr 


tragedy has 


" for an, P teur historians, gone down in historv as one of die 

Mis Mm low recognizes some of the great romances of ‘the nineteenth 
dangers, but she Ts wildly wrong in century, but the romantic mvth 
describing Charles Stewart Parnell: though still potent , 01 bears U#rtS 
His Love-Stoi-y and Political Life enough_ resemblance to the actu- 


T “ VCB chatty biography 


Joyce Marlow’s chatty biography 
The Uncrowned Queen of Ireland 
is not, admittedly, designed to 
appeal to the scholars. Both title 
and subtitle are aimed directly at 


1 -uml iviLa u anea proua ana lonely man who centred 

fiom/ R«lt y l °T le m the P oUti “ o£ 831 hls inarticulate affection onUe 
Home Rule. In accepting Kath- woman with whom he fell In love 
armes statement that she met at first sight. But, though she 
Gladstone many times ”, whereas responded as fully as her limitations 
she actually met him three times, permitted, she lyflo am-tlllnn k ..4 f 


to the lady oi 
Parnell was k 
As for the fi 
tho book as 
O'SItea, that 
naughty, since 
makes tne pah 
commas) that 
the name " K' 


4110 »» rani wnen mis autnor » — ; J . «■ smiea 

i 5 aUl< l^ moves from the twilight world of t0 because she wanted to 
Harlow; herself Katharine's domestic menage to the aec ure her inheritance from her 


liava !T , *. cn see "’ s , to overestimates Captain" O’Shea* {!i s , cause for which he 

- B r n ! nvent , t011 °f her importance as a go-between and had in the end to pay tile ultimate 
detractors at die time of the Parnell- her description of the Captain and ^f 0 '. repudiation by the 

Parnell as stnnding “shoulder to ? l A , 0 r, i ty oE Ws own P art y under 


Ite split. ~ 
t iinl^ ** only £ ? 3r , t0 « a y. however, 


Parnell as stnnding “shoulder to ?«r r, i ty of Ws ow ” Party under 
shoulder” to defend rho Kilmain- J; ibera { Pressure in Novcinber- 
ham Treaty ” in the House of Com- and the ferocity 


investigated Katharine’s family his- ‘uuicrous. jn general, such £ "It B “^ c lonowing uctooer, 

l°jy ' v “ h a detail no one else hi F^' icaI ailal ysls as we get in this KJ ™nmfi d £ h fi. tl ? eei ! y in an , 
equalled and m her opening chan- ° ook «F n , on]y be regarded as a 5f™ ic n ] , Ll]tl - „ ?? r “ )ve nnd 

tere brings this nest of gentlefolk su P erfi ca 1 treatment of one of the !? st » or 80 ir 

quite vividly before us. She also l!l ost com P ,e * chapters in the whole j?l cd ’ i But lhe p . riz ^ scema hardly 

- -v“ s ° history oi Anglo-Irish relations. t0 have been worth the cost. What 
*• - - ... a worlfl m lose, and for what a 



fSSlfe f ^“ h . information about 
« II £ S V a V e,a . ri °ns with the rich 


story of Anglo-Irish relations. TO nay e ocen worth the cost. What 
Unfortunately It i; not pqsjlbla f„|™ " ’ ”" d f ° r Whal * 


}“i" a ‘“'““wo mm me ncii 

Ben , who . supported her t0 .writ® a life of Katharine without " ' 

. e SregIous husband, Willie, P oill B some way towards also writ- 
£ r ™ ar, y years, and the account [ n S. a ^ of Painell. But tweiTto t-, 

here given of the plot by other p egl u to , do *h®t would involve a Ij ^ . 

Ulri liril 3 °[ ^ fam "y to have the heavier commitment to research _T 3.T1 QfS t) 11 ( 
^ lnsane la some- &M n h 1 er0 [ eveale ^ f «r although A WA 1 6‘ 5 CIX1\ 

. By Charles Davidson 

or cau be, known about the “®ntr«i i“ e "“ J s !_?^ eref « re > that although — 


favow iU' imrtj nit, carried ftp him in a 
loehet . from The Uncrowned Queen of Ireland. 


Fangs and footlights 


"^lunnS'^a Dn C bT“ca° f -^X“ “ s 

mon that earned Dublin tile nick- with Sloi Iff .1 1 ? >» u,,d 

name nf «n»» v«_._ .r , w,tu P Jei «»“l QiiOlotions from un- 


Drcadful 


JInm P 3oi,tifu * Qiiwatlons from un- 
named sources, one feels that tho 


rimn iirs 5 Marlo^ C rirA^ U ^c^ m F® realized!^ ^ IjT,se ^ £ WerfeSiy A Biography of 1) rant Stoker £S!. S li t luitiuj! ( with the documentary iiiaiiner 'deserw' Mr 

Ms private history an d thafnF wf — °“. what - sbQuId be the climactic 240j,p ’ Midiuel J° se Ph. £4. post-mo.lt ‘diSeoirtablo ' jt J s required. 

mistoM are only fitfully illumirJ S3 1 jS b °ofc-the divorce Protestant eyes-iof secJLrJ „ J bua wbon ho rofons to HJlza Aria 

more chan be had to, and Si ?nri T-V th ® ground thoroughly ag0 : Not «v°n ’ herself", Ls Mr Parson tleiverinii 

p y and ,a,r,y ' Her Bf «>» ffirwtfsA'K't iSsrs.v-^s^vjtK 


S5»-Jhin-hn ha-iTW S2S S feirly. '^"ESnSTTS '™" **"> Ralchn. ,.«»«. con,. Ilin , . .. , , 

cuht 1 - » sp ?«S ed such n i Uo 0 m Nieu undreamt of in Mer- n,,u ' u . o£ * bor memoirs? And, ill 

__ owes sn iii^h 81 ^ °^ ia , hersdf rlon Square or Herbert Pari, and I'l’mi The Golden Dawn, Is 

T n 11 r _ P jl j If rii SO tff U ?L t ' “i 13,6 , fci ln > industry. °nc Jti whidi ho was as thoroughly !^ n i. are ‘ n| b ‘‘»»K mijeiimius m- dh- 

lalk of the town ^ .Ssp^tssar 

• »— — £2S % rrSssL ‘is* A * ± 


ijfklj 0 n f f E plw a % >va p r . of Raslcof. ho was to be. dead, by his creation 
mkov, of Pollx Krull, of Colonel R wJ'U be remembered that in the 
iiuwludib, were put tocotliAr novels of n Z 


, By Adaline Glasheen 


iur *™ spirit ’ which h ° dea - 

cilbed as a returned medievalism. 


SS B| 2 pUt thoy n ? vcls of a generation or so ago .'jri ‘f, «« u t«/«- 

Sh 5 S 2 J ““..“mount to a where an author was Introduced as Thtc - D l Qtl W,1Iiom Oladstoim ”. 
S55 of th« T,r.W lar i ^ ** w cI,a . racte /' t3l0,e Wfl3 Also invnrla- S l “L l *. ,,0 . t W anfag. for if Mr 
i % unt - “y.i n . , r oduc f <l a . pallid crcnturn *• *"«« Bed to b. 


. ARTHUR POWER i > 

Conversations with James Joyce 
■ Edited by Clive Hart ^ . 

111pp. Millington. £2. 

Conversations with James Joyce is I 
based on notes made by Arthur 
Pqwer after evenings spent talking ' 
to James Joyce. Most of tho con- 
vernations took place in Paris, 
between thd two world wars. Mr 
Power was young and chiefly con- 

fhA^ir 131 P e ai "? R B- Joyce, already 
the author of Uiysser, was at ; that ; ' 
time working, on what ws* to .be- 
cpine Pi tuicgans Wake—'* the mod- 
ern writer must hB an adventurer 
Joyce sflid. To Mr Power, Joyce 
.seemed much like a Feuiao, with 
Clerkly face, pointed beard, dark 
sidt. wide hat, intense expression. 
Who worked very; hard all day in 
a room that no one was ever allowed 
, to. enter-—* a literary conspirator, 
who was determined to destroy the 
pp^ressive and respectable cultural 
structures under which wa had 
been reared, and which wera then 
crumbling", . * 

The talks, as reconstructed, are 
..denture in tone and usually, literary 
in context. Joyce gave interesting 
reasons for scorning Synge, Hardy: 
Pushkin and Turgenev in trausla-' 
non. Browning. Tennyson; he ad- 
mired Donne, Proust, Eliot. Kipling. 
Stendhal, Dostoevsky. . For his own 
writing, Joyce rejected "the roman* 

HP W Cd ltd litliflrd /*n1 1 i i2!nn i.d»k ' 


zav taT’aas sro^ i„Vhe ^^oa ( 

the symboLsm of the Irish nea«mf 5f! e who fouhd his the great actor, basking in hi* 

is medieval. Yeats is a true medie- son’s Mr ' 88 8 ^ Bes « Jealous of new favourites 

valist, with his love of magic his ment In ^f presonts i an ale- whom fie feared might displace 

incantations and his belief in signs nartfv „ h S ma 5 ““ditioq, him, eventually the recipient l 

and symbols, and. his latL baS ^ »fi Wow Jvhen IrvinT^harao 


iAr^.o? ena ^ Issance was an Intel- p^cule did not simply age without 
Jectual return to boyhood. Com dv,ntr h,,f 


^ ..“awn : but what a uart it 
The biographical material alone 


sance . was an Intel- can not simply age without 

L T tn .w t0 . hpyhood- Com- d y ,n g» , but perpetually renewed his A ?S Biographical material alone ' r ^ „ , 

S HFSS?S '^S S C ,SS ^ 5 ^ a aSSSsiESB 1 SSSSSWJIffi S 

S" 8 , complication -— p£ne s£L*e 23SL Wh A« & {nk * <* of ml^lmTS the »*" of Lord Randolph 

?nri r in^S lllfi viP 0ae * ane,e Count e r - Dickens nWn j u of Dracu ! a in dustry, on various Inter- Sf*Sl2i l * av€ •#"?. 1>ecn charted- 

^fi 8 * the “ urae «us trtvers- thinS nf E J or ? Saw ^® r without pretations of Stoker’s book as far- ?■* * yph,I,s j s “ follow liomosexua- 
log gutters and runnel. fl„i„„ thinking of Mark Twain? And fetched as post-Freudian fogenuhh/ I,ty ou , t I,ie Hmho of things 

" s y unmoiitionahle bv a biuuranher. we 


There is in fact, m.. ,.i. -a 
value in tlie book. Stud«mT o^*lh 
Oscnr Wildo will bo glad- of the yL. 
treatment of Stoker’s wife, who, as r 
Florence Balcomhc, was un m*t9 
, flame ” of Wilde's in DuhNn. The 
decline in Irving’s fortuneuMgflM*.. 
covered, with Joe LorT 

stripped of with 

which ho U 1 usttgjdy portrayed. Mr 
Parson also ■ reveals that Stokur 
died of Genera] Paralysis of tlie 

fojaoel jlio terminal stage of 

hes* 

ihmuii, KMWIpg. KWimps, that 
the sufferings and death from the . 

of , L ® rd Randolph 

t av€ 4*9. ho®" cluuted. 

. . syphilis is to follow liomosexua* 


R|| SfB| luo iiuiucrous travers* • i*hi n 

m^JTS st*inw« 

There ls an old church I know “f 1 — f critical biography”; bu? the original of th? cluJ ^ du ‘ ,fuIi y but criti* 

of down near Les Hall a hi«»t. cleverly anticinarinp a, w.°i cally. It seems to have been oreKV 


Mr Fnrson also discusses Stoker'* 
“ ber wfHh* 8 . dutifully but criU* 
cally. It seems to have been pretty 


returned upon its tracks. . , — 7 - — 

foliated building with flying but- &reat ; ne P| iew Daniel ‘ Varspn has Loved One would sfinf^nV tP** stuff— djalect stories In peat* 

ft™ A** n ‘ ' h °° r 

Mi'SSK'SJSS.Ss 'i££sr T »•«*— *“ Coum *- 

. anvthlne ^ 1 . interviewer, and of some 


%?rote DraSlla * Th Mm who n \ ms 9 av ® Deen devoted to tho 
wrote Draeula. S r “ u i a theme; and one lOarns 

Mr Farson was once a. tele vision “-HP* bas been played by 

iatarvimwr. and «f ^ David Niven and by Mr Rev- 


SRsaffiii mmsss 


,. Ir a » this confusion of Identity, 


flhere is a tale called “The Wac* 

VSL B a novel called 

The Latr a? the White Worm, the 
extracts from which read as (i H. 
G - WeEs had undertaken to re* 
v 5 «?S P L? 8 ® ,,, d in the maimer 
of Krafft-Ebmg. Draeula, of course, 
1 W* enough. If Irving had 
playtuj ft when it appeared In 1897, 
. he could only hare, done m- by 
reverting to hjs _ earlier mnn^ 
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Limited by the law National and domestic 


By D. A. N. Jones 

NADINE GOltDlMER : 
Selected Stories 
881pp. Capo. £3.95. 


Nadine Gnrdimcr writes about tribal 
groups and conventions, und the 
difficult les of being unconventional 
for tlie sake of justice, or suitic other 
ideal. Since she is South African, 
most of lior stories concern the 
extraordinary situation created by 
the “ white and non-white" laws, a 
system which is reckoned to lie crim- 
inal or insane by almost everybody 
in the world who can rend tlie 
papers, outside tlie white-ruled ter- 
ritories of southern Africa. At the 
samo time the area has an obvious 
appeal. “ Good Climate, Friendly 
Inhabitants ” is the title of one of 
Nadine Gordimer’s stories. Any 
white British person can have a goad 
time there, mwmo nf -money end 
servants. Tlmt is one way in which 
it differs, say, from the Soviet 
Union. Also, according to many 
Soviet dissidents, their government's 
prime fulling is its refusal to obey 
Its own respectable laws : in South 
Africa the laws are at the heart of 
iho problem and cannot be con- 
sctenilously respected even by 
decent, law-abiding, conservative 
people. 

It is often pleasnnt to be normal, 
conventional, acceptable. One of 
Nadine Goidnner's recurrent themes 
is the iden that dissidents are a pain 
in the neck; a good many Africans 
would rather be friends or lovers of 
some healthy Boer sportsman or 

one of those big, soft, European 
women with curly yellow liair, 
with very hlgh-iiecled shoes that 
made them shake softly when they 
walked, with a strong scent, like 
hot flowers, coining up, it seemed, 
from their jutting breasts under 
tho lace and pink and blue und 
all the other pretty things they 
wore . . . 

In this story— “ Which Now Era 
Won lil That He ? ” — u black Afri- 
can is contrasting tho Hurt of Euro- 

S eau he wants with tho sort of 
uropean he gets: conscientious lib- 
erals who .will be deliberately rude 
to him in order to show that they 
arc nut being patronizing, 41 brist- 
ling, sharp, all-seeing, knowing 
women, who talked like men...’’. 
Ills amative and adhesive rolntion* 
ships, to use Whitman's terms, have 
been deliberately limited by the law. 

In coniparablo stories, Nnd! tie 
Gordhncr presents white South Afri- 
cans whose natural desires have 
been deformed by the luws and 
conventions about skin colour. 
** Good Climate, Friendly Inhabi- 
tants ’’ is a monologue by a forty- 
ninc-year-old bleached-blondo petrol 
station cashier: she is hostile to tho 
young whitejfteoh attics (“ a crowd 
of ducklatf^fHpcying themselves tho 
>Bgt»«Hmnien they sing in the wash- 
room") but falls for a handsome 


white con-man (“with Lhnt closed, 
lialf-usleep face, burned as a gund- 
looker lifesuver”). The nnly man 
who is really looking after this silly 
divorcee tactfully is n middle-aged 
black man, the “ boss- boy ’* at die 
petrol station ; but she docs not see 
tjiis. She says things like “some- 
times yuu find yourself talking in 
that boy ns if he wax u white per- 
son ” or " they’ve got more feeling 
than whites sumc times, that's lhe 
truth ”, It is obvious tu the reader 
that this boss-hoy is the right friend 
for her— und in Nigeria or Brixtun 
he could he — but Lhe conventions 
of South Africa prevent ibis conven- 
tional woman from recognizing 1 lie 
obvious. 

A similar jolly fool is M.mie 
Sweiuiuer, u Smith African business- 
man visiting Zambia in “Abroad”. 
1 A smart, handsome, cultivated civil 
servant hands Mania samo money 
ho has dropped in n bar, and Manie 
thanks him profusely “id a voice 
to be overheard, because after all 


By Marigold Johnson 


ing to America.: Vietnam “sepa- 
rated us in sumo final and 


author does her best to let Phil 


MAY SAIITUN : 

Crucial Conversations 
156pp. Gollaticz. £3.20. 


Qur own blood 


By P. D. James . , . 

FRANCIS CLIFFORD : 

Drummer In tbe Dark 

183jpp. Hodider a ndS to ugh ton. £3:25. 

With the trade death last August 
of Francis Clifford at the age of 
fifty-eight, a death hastened by tho 
ill-hpalth which followed his dis- 
tinguished and gruelling war ser- 
vice in the Far East, aficionados of 
the civilized and literate novel of 
suspense mourn a writer whose 
place is. secure among the best half- 
dozen of his generation. Hnppily 


rated us in smiie final and himself present them la us as hi* 
HI excruciating way ” mul the Wiiit-i*- friends. It is, oi course, a bad time 

— gate revelations of “how easily for him too — no more cosv Sunday 
■■...■■i.Mj.i. y n j l . c c ] 0tl |,. clll young men could tennis, husbuntl-fatlier-son tfite-iVtete 
deceive ti ionise Ives in a cliniute lunches, bridging the generation 
■if power” have shocked her gup and so on. Indeed, his custom- 
in iu honesty. But, as the brief list ary urbanity cracks pretty sharply 

of characters ut the beginning of when l’oppy and Reed finally con- 

■ w i mr. i i n. the novel warns us, Miss Sarin n is front enefi other with the usual 


,1 Si “ mi.ldlc-S Americuii American ladies only too recogniz- Good for Phil, because the con- 
ri-i*iPD Trni? Pcumv’s bomb- abltf as "*tmual mothers — talk over ver sat inns so far had begun to seem 

liagc. Hill, Ipppys nmiiu Wlmt Wont WroilE with tlie con ole’s snm^wlinr nmnnlnnii«tii fa 111 i 1 v 


dccisiuu to- what lias been happen- volved with the Wliiteluws,' the 


Future shop 

By John Sutherland 


neutered and dwarfish, are rebels. 


her faults, is a unique, valuable 
person": that her longing to buy 
long cloaks, read a book alone iii 
bed, nnd above all to sec wliat she 
can make of her talent as a sculptor 
justifies not simply the tantrums 
we're told she used to iuflict or the 


Lells hU sun: ‘‘ Ul- may bi.- black 
as ihe act* of spadux, but that's a 
gentleman. Eh ? Yuli got to be 
open-minded, otherwise you can't 
move about in these countries.” 
With dim conservatives, slowly 
bumbling towards a sense of 
equality, Nadine Gordimer’s satire 
is kind and friendly: more so than 
her attitude to shnrp liberals, egali- 
tarian on principle. 

This selection (thirty-one stories) 
conics front five volumes published 
in the 1950s, the 1960s and 1972. 
Nadina Gnrdimcr remarks, in an 
interesting preface, on the changes 
in her “consciousness" during these 
years, nnd the difference they hnve 
made to her fiction. But her first, 
very short story is consistent with 
the whole of her work: it is about 
a middle-class white girl who is 
assail] Led by a ragged and scruffy 
Africuu, und it is called 44 Is There 
Nowhere Else Where Wo Can 
Meet ? ” 

Besides being a good sort oF 
propaganda, these stories nro grace- 
fully und, sometimes, hcnmifully 
written, mid may bo reud us puuins. 
On top of that, one must pay atten- 
tion to the subtle intelligence with 
which Nadine Gordi mer assesses tho 
ways in which people categorize 
each other* and the clashes of group 
loyalties. It is the South African 
situation which has stimulated this 
concern, but she does not need that 
particular dilemma to make her 
points. One fi no story, “ The- ltride 
of Christ", is not included in this 
selection lmr may he found I 11 
Liviny.stnnv’s Co/nfwnirms: it is 

about ii Jewish girl insisting on 
being confirmed as a Christ Inn, har 
father indirectly oiicmi raging her 10 
bo ns pious us bimoue Weil, and her 
mother easing liar into becoming a 
conve?itianal Christian, seeking an 
accommodation botwoon principles 
and custom. This is another varia- 
tion on the theme of tho bristling 
dissenter and the soft conformist — 
both of them, perhaps, equally 
valuable. 


Jl M ' I,R C, ' LZ, ° : we understand that Machines fin- _ One begins to suspect that Miss 

The Giants ally succeeds. Sarton wishes to present Poppy's 

Translated by Simon Watson Taylor fhg Giants _ |h cultivated P se . a 5 symb 5 Uc . oE e roiddk-aged 
312pp. Cape. £5.95. brUlSnc*' 'MT one associates, SETS * 2J“K£ *3K 

rfphOr or wrongly, with prize-wi.,: Se for a new rffi, a ^iaSe 

J. M. G. Le Cldzio’s novel begins *“•¥ i!* 1 * 1 . Composition 0 f independence at any price, 

with a chapter-long Marcusian tirade f‘ ld * aie very . muc J I No douut such stirrings have 

on illusory freedoms and real tyrnu- 1 e ytdence. What is surprising is been exacerbated for the well- 

nlcs. bi the visionary episode which the simjihciiy of Uie novels ines- heeled establishment households of 
follows wo are shown Ilyperpolis, sag ^T il ? even surprising that such America by what Poppy calls “a 
tlie hypermarket which dominates u W ?f . a i, ou ] d ,? v . e a nies .sage nt all. public ethos so dondly that it has 
an anonymous, devitalized city. The fjyperpolis itself is a naive concep- begun to poison oven private lives ". 
huge domed structure lias become tloa : * u Tne opnee Merchants Pohl Even so, and eveii if wa fill in Miss 


Trntwini llitv rnn.nfrpn Tvllh ” c turn, alia UScu IO lUIllCL OI Ine 

SSI' “Tn liis C °project to bSS ■ l S 

down HyporpDlis ; and dc S pUo ,ho hat L.t fcadon " 1,r0Vl<1 ' 

investigations of the security corps, u,a J sti tiL-ation. 


that justification. 

One begins to suspect that Miss 
Sarton wishes to present Poppy’s 
case as symbolic of middle-aged 
frustration und its Eamilim: syn- 
dromes of the empty nest, the 
desire for a new role, a chance 
of independence at any price. 
No douut such stirrings have 


hypermarket which dominates ® W °JK snouin nave a message at all. 
.... anonymous, devitalized city. The S?i ,er l?? £?. tS p 18 ?, nai 7 e concep- 
iiugo domed structure has become ■ J . 11 T/ie Space Merchants Pohl 


tho centre of a relentlessly commer- a,, . d Kornblutli with n far more Sarton’s’ stilted sketches to make 
clal civilization. It warps every- primitive technique managed a Rcod very like the true-hluo presi- 


fictloiml case-study to life; being 


BUUH.U UUU UW1.I IU1.UH. <>1. “ . »'.» I..1.111UUU.I1J W UIMI(( 

the image of Ilyperpolis is siirrenl, urgency. Novels which nro both fictional case-study to life; being 
nt others almost documentary. And angry nnd artistically ambitious are afraid of Virginia Woolf is no sub* 
despite The Giants’ unremitting rare : even rarer, perhaps, n novel stituio for a good five-minute hut 
loftiness of manner ono often sus- ™ this kind which can be said to betwoou Katharine and Pctriichin, 
pects iltut chauvinist outrage against succeed, as this one to a huge ex- who had wit ns well as fury in their 
tho encroachments of the American tent does. sexual warfare, 

supermarket on peculiarly Froucli — 

traditions is its underlying moiivn- g i M i ELiiiii QrmngMllB Hil i yF'| i n M'i n < p ii i asWRiiiriiliMiiBMiwiliiiWi n— mm 
tion. ^ (This kind of protest is per- 

Saxon puhJic, wiio rarely conceive ||M B 

of the way they shop and cat as BS In-xtitrs 1*11 Rcxrxhc cl 

being culturally important.) |Q January DOORS g| 

Oracular denunciation Is a iiroini- IH l ** l *^^ — H 

II FRANCIS CLIFFORD | 

to u. a subs t ami ni part uf what |N Drt*f nmer tn the Dark ■ 

j'.Wc , 1 ,m,mi. 1 Sf fH.wMlE 1 ' ibP’hom IB ” IIh . bo " ks alc KmovcLlfrmnniost suspense writing as fine I 

mir time at of sensibility by neon {§j|| bfanuy fcotn common Wiiic. Ths times x»3 '*5 B 

signs, advertisements, slock-niurkut flll r”- — ' 1 J' ri in * nT '. ,1 l H 

ists, _ supermarket snund-trackfl, IS I MAURICE SHADBOLT I I 


the exigencies of plot, a scrupulous 
regard for die proper use of words, 
and a remarkable ability to evoke 
atmosphere. 


his talept was recognized and re- 
warded in both reputation and 
sales, and the dust jacket of this 
posthumously published novel lists 
the record : sales in fifteen coun- 
tries totalling five million copies, 
two films made and two to come, 
literary prizes, good reviews. 

His virtues are those of the honest 
craftsman in the not ignoble job of 
-providing entertainment, -excite- 
ment, and escape, who was also 
something more. They are demon- 
strated again; in Jhitmmer in the 
Ddri: fidelity to ; life , as a .writer 
petoeovea It, respect for the integrity 
of. his ; cregtipng aa ■ tibht chatatter 
Is flayer fDfTJed o^ dlsMned to serve 


It is a contemporary tale which 
moves between Ireland, -Warsaw, 

or two Saladin armoured care 
on border patrol in Northern 
Ireland by Touchibutton, a new 
explosive device of terrifying 
potential. The book is about the 
men who use it, those who are des- 
troyed by it, end the merchants of 
death who make money out of it ; 
and, in particular, about the confron- 
tation, psychological and actual, be- 
tween two men, Leach the small- 
time international commercial travel- 
ler who smuggles the devlceb from 
Eastern Europe for pay and 
Howard the intelligence officer who 
at any cost to others at Co iiirijself 
Is vengefully and obsessively detect 
mined to hunt. him down and destroy 
him. The theme is hatred and tho 
cost of hatred, what it cause$ men 
to do jo. each other and what, in re- 
turn, It does to tjiem. 

, Clifford Writes from a de^p under- 
standing of violence born of hls own 
experiences but also— this is his 
main Stran«h--from compassion 
and a sensitivity to despair. When 
dis people; die personality, is exrin- 
gulsned 'and the central explosion 1 


iowi aupvininiiviii nuuiiu-u 

headlines and computer printouts. 
These plain Lnsinngorlc in ten tides 
are persuasively witty, as indeed 
thoy need to be since it is their ox- 
nonso, presumably, which accounts 
for a novel of modcrato length coat- 
ing nearly £G. Intermittent nar- 
rative passages take up about half 
the novel. The chief named charac- 
ters aro Tranquillity, a slave wor- 
ker, Dumb Bogo, a mute Hyperpoll- 
tan parasite, and Machines, a trolley 
attendant. All three, though 


spreads its inevitable contagion of 
grief and intensified bitterness end 
hate. This is as different from die 
routine knocking down of puppets as 
Clifford Js from tlie ordinary run of 
thriller writers. He himself Jdenti- 
.-fled- the . difference : f Of most :of - 
?my,workI ■'iuppp4&; jfti. ca *6 e' w[d - 
that there are moral overtones. 
Suspense and moral overtones are 
not oil and water : they do mix, and 
sometimes they mix well.” -In these 
days when the innocent passer-by 
may be destroyed by a bullet or 
bomb in any restaurant, shop or air- 
port lounge, the perennial appeal 6 ! 
the sensational suspense, novel, the 
reassuring contrast between the ! 
safety of ordlhavy life and a fictional 1 
world of violence and excitement, 
has lost some of its power. 
Drummer in the Dark leaves us un- 
comfortably aware of the fact that 
we have been voyeurs of the griefs 
and seemingly insoluble conflicts of 
our 1 own violent society and have 
vicariously enjoyed the half-guilty 
excitement of watching our- own 


excitement 
bloqd spill. 


David Del man’s One Man’s Murder 
(185pp.' Collins, £2.75) fa a very 
readable all-American mystery that 
includes a nice cop who tells hls 
suspects that he likes them, an Ogre- 
like boss, tlie advertising man’s ret- 
race, a gothic mansion on Long 
Island and an eccentric psychiatrist. 


January Books 


FRANCIS CLIFFORD 

Drummer in the Dark 
<4 llis bouks arc removed from most suspcnsQ writing as fine 
brandy from common wine.” The Times £3.25 

MAURICE SHADBOLT ~ 

Danger Zone 

“Alauricc Shod bolt writes with obvious sensibility, m well 
ns solidity and power.” The Guardian £3.50 

JAMES McNEISH 

The Glass Zoo 

Against the animated* beautifully observed background of 
daily school life is painted the story of a maladjusted gifted 
boy accused of a crime which, he did not commit, &4>25 

SARAH NEILAN 

The Braganza Pursuit 

A charming period story of adventure, set in die quiet of the 
Durham countryside, in London and in the wild beauty of 
Brazil, combining eventfiilly die elements of romance and 
suspense. . £ 3 - 5 ° 

EUGENIA PRICE 

Her most powerful historical novel— the true story of a love 
that conquered danger, distance, temptation and disgrace la 
the new United States of X790. £4.46 

~~ GORDONTHOMAS “ 
AND MAX MORGAN WITTS 

The Day Guernica Died 
“The authenticity of this account . , . and its authors 1 
determination to be meticulously objective, serve to 
emphasise the full ghoulish horror of the event itself.” 

Miles Tomaiin £4-95 

PHILIPP VANDENBERG 

The Curse of the Pharaohs 
A startling and informative book, well-grounded in fact, that 
will appeal to everyone looking for a knowledgeable investi- 
gation into previously unexplained phenomena. : : £4.75 
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Staking out the territory 

” - The Shores of Light (1952), in Pan 

Bv Arnold of The American Earthquake (195, 

nJlilWl OOJUman and most notably in his novel of tl 


EDMUND 1VJLSON ; 

The Twenties 
367pp. Macmillan. £6. 

As a modern man of letters, 
Edmund Wilson for fifty years 
exercised his multiple talents as 
reviewer, essayist, writer of fiction 
and drama, critic, historian, polemi- 
cist, and editor. In 1967 he began 
writing In a composite form which 
employed many of these abilities 
simultaneously. With A Prelude, 
Wilson became his own editor ana 
commentator, presenting selections 
*“ 8 earliest diary and journals 
(1908-19), linked by annotation 
sometimes waef, often extensive. In 
this mixed medium he traced his 
family background and Hill School, 
Princeton, and war educations. 

"J#® Y^mne is a first instal- 
ment", Wilson noted in A Prelude : 
At this stage my notations were 
scrappy, and I have had to £141 
them in with something fa the 
nature of ramimecences. Later on, 


T — - J-rtticr on 

I camo to develop this chronicle 
on a very much larger scale, and 
to some extent to organize 
at an the form of episodes that 
consisted of interwoven elements 
of experience. It is unlikely that 
very muon more than this volume 
trith perhaps a second volume, 
oan^be published rill after my 

S** 1 ' m ha died, having inter- 
veningly published the masterpiece 
fL? form * VPStote, in 1971. 
whSn? d ^l P .x epared un «nished 

.swat’s ^ n f'- 
ssa.''"* J *sa* s 

^ .delude, after Unstate 

ft* SVSA a ,atZ P utZ?si 

SSS S&s 

the reviews and essays collected in 


- The Shores of Light (1952), in Part 1 
of fhe American Earthquake (1958), 
and most notably in his novel of the 

- period, / Thought of Daisy (1929). 
= They had also been reflected upon 

much later, as In the essays on 
Christian Gauss and Edna St Vincent 
Millay In the 1952 volume. Thus in 
setting out to continue his project. 

; Wilson was faced with either includ- 
ing or omitting material used (or 
worked up) elsewhere, with the con- 
sequence of repetitiveness or 
lacunae and thinness. 

Neither he, nor the editor who 
followed him— « lightly” Edel says 
—soived the problom. We cannot 
tell which man selected what, nor 
wh eth“; Professor Edel exefuded 
material Wilson had indicated for 
exclusion (or vice versa). If toe un- 
edited notebooks are that "inter- 
woven chronicle on a larger stole, 
the selections in The Twenties, with 
°, ne exception, are not. Even so, 
there is a lot which went into Daisy 
left in The Twenties, without which 
it is difficult to imagine its publi- i 
cation at all. , 

Nor is there a sufficient com- t 
mentary to make up toe difference. < 
What Wilson wrote of it is neither 
os extensive as heretofore, noc, it , 
must be said, is it up to toe standard 1 
of discrimination and of constant 1 
rcattenrion to his past which he I 
himself set earlier. (It is possible, j 
of course, that toe published com- 1 
mentary is not evidence of a decline 5 
In powers but an early end incom- c 
plete draft.) This is noticeable both s 
In minor Inattentions and in a more 7 
important crudeness of judgment, 1 
implying a certain failure of interest l 
In toe project : 

[Eugene O’Neill] told me that Ah, S 
Wilderness I , one of his very few r 
amiable plays, had been a kind i 
of attempt to make it up to his I 
father j and I suppose that Long f 
Day’s Journey was something of 11 
an effort in toe same direction. I 
did not share his admiration of 
Strindberg, In whose polson-spit- 
tmg quarrels between man and 
woman he evidently took satisfac- 
tion and which to some extent in 
his own work he imitated. 

There is no denying, however, that 1 
Wilsons central interests are ? 
glanced at even in The Twenties lj 


nooks and crannies. Just as he sacrifice of herself for art Dn« 

S&J&gSk-fi Arf for 

In the absence of ^ Big Answers 


reader may, of course, be respond- In lhe “hsenco of Big Answers 
ing less to this book than to wlint !T l,e 1 ver to fae found either in Axel’s 
it reminds him of Wilson’s position H ast, ° w ; at J l,c Finland Station— 
and achievement In the decade. 1110 craving for simple fellowship 

At the heart of the notebooks are Eumour n? C rt?« r Ai th ° r . e « r0 f sive 
those pessimistic passages about illmie Algonquin Hotel 

literature which were absorbed into ..., i aRe P Q r tics, nor Prince- 

hi s summa pro tem Daisy “Litera- rc unions provided that fellow- 

ture and arf caS "X' VcpraS S^.^ESL h l!l *»!*'*. d^Jike 
V ■ .tile natural stultified life of 
nonthinking and nonfeeling" even 
£1*?“ they attempt to do so. For 
that still unplles that “ the attitude. 


his indulgence must have given u 
pause. It testifies to a n3? 
release, and for evasion. It is temrSf 
ing to believe that his Brooklyn mt 
tress, here called (bv 
Fdel) “Anna", gavo Wilson*^ 
ijmsy gave his narrator, much 
coulV hi nm ? nl Gratification ^JgS 

would . L 


tnat stui Unpiles that “ the attitudn l ’, w t* * ", various 

toe state of feeling the kind «# r ? u,ld the absence or 

safe ^sSxTiiS 

Instance; 0 ' felIow!,, “’- ia 
_ When I’m vrith John IP..1. 


the attitude, 
the kind of 
by toe state- 


The 1975-76 edition of 

THE 

WORLD OF 



t mor ® tiian The Twenties. 

I !.r?i P* suc . h speculation as itself 
t subjective, toe self-doubt of the 
i F^dd-be c 1 l ? bc - . l!: Js overcome not 

* S..!? 4 nt ® 1I . actual , synthesis, or dia- 
lectic, but almost fortuitously. Previ- 

y ^ e ! fihed down by a Dreiserian 
. de Wrminism — regarding his pressing 
sexual urge as phototropic animal! J 
nameless narrator of Daisy 
hears toe last line of a popular Jazz 

"°She W te 1? m S b T 7 ? n elud ^ n 8 him: 
dutv l*^ 1 h? ’ Fi £? man . do your 
"rEJrtrtnn 11 ? medita tes on the 
rkevi ” 8 l ma sort of minor 
ni.fr.ij’ a - , on “t® Presumed back- 
ground of its composer, one Harry 
Sc b u bert-ViennH-stetl-Stra?- 
Insky-New York City: 

'JaSSLlite personal colour 
^tiiythm which . . had earlier 

S?SS d -J *°u BP i n the WOrk of a » 

25S, M bttie important or inter- 
esting os the colour of his hair 
or eyes . . . but I could recognize 
now that it was precious. 

The moment is the narrator’s epi- 

fn 1 m Is Antoin ® Roquentin’s 

In Sartres Nausea, who also medi- 

*1 of* Thi! L P0 R ular J®* z S0,, S (* Some 
These Days ,f ), and on its 

SEE"** Ne ^ y° rk com* 

poser, aux dpais sourcifs noirs " 
ine gratmtous perception could be 
nil diusion, but it Is sufficient unto 
tne day. In a si ate of secular grace 
Hie narrator receives Daisy's gift of 
herself, not in wild passion but in 

w B I m P le i. C c° mra ? eshi ?.”' 11 returns 
hinj to life nnd to literature. 

The search For that comradeship 
permeates Wilson’s twenties note- 
books. The fall from grace may bo 
charted m the splendours and 
miseries of his relationship with 
Edna St Vincent Millay (Daisy’s 
Kita), or, as Professor Ede] would 

nm/O It rurlk'iH T . 


wnen rm with John [Peale 

S y; ", WeJ1 » John, you 
and I are toe only real artists”, 
and when I’m with Alec [Mc* 
Kaig], I say: ” You and I are the 
only ones who understand the 
common man ”, and when I’m with 
Townsend [Martin], I say: “ Well. 
Townsend, you and I are toe only 
ones who are really interested in 
ourselves ” but when I’m alone, 
I say: Well, FItz, you're the 

only one.” 

Perhaps what annoyed Wilson 
most about O’Neill's Strindbarglan- 
ism was the Implied impossibility 
of comradeship even among sexual 

f iartners. Wilson's pursuit of sex, 
ong delayed and long frustrated, 
never made him a “Walter”, but 


imcity, tim absence of editor^ 
com lIient 0I1 th | s llotnbI circunistar! 
tin account may have been B 
to design or to tiio accidont of death 
but it is unlnmcnted. Here is th. 
Jons of that “mucilaginous” chara! 
torixanou of sexual imeicouru 
which cuused Wilson so much consw 
t rouble when lio at tempted to pub. 
Sft “ J, 111 ® ® f i 1 in Memoirs of 

thT^im°T&ioiS . Annu ’ ic secms 

of 0 ion g, dispiriting 

ahSnJ rf er l 10 bO« 

about. He had staked out much 

(though not all) of the territMv 
which would bo his for anoth*? 
forty yenrs, but too ofton in vvhat 
seemed ephemeral reviews" 
saw the publication SThh^Jp* 
nervous crisis, and a rapid. wHfeJ 

resuiiinrfnn nf Kis u* _ u * wJUefl 


Lillian Heilman has written ab^ft 
cur ^ n 8 her writer’s block 
with the words, “a writer writes, 
thats all there is to it”. The Twen- 
ties concludes with the dignity and 
decency of the way Anna takes the 
news that their affair is to end, re- 
sisting her Brooklyn relatives’ atti- 
tude ( so he guve you the air 
And it ends specifically with tiie 
look of understanding” that 
passes between Wilson and his first 
l e *, the - actresa Mary Blair, on 
the day of their divorce. (He would 
marry Margaret Cnnby in 1930.) 
We now know how much such 
moments meant to Wilson. Wo owe 
them a lor, too. 


The short, interrupted 


By Harold Beaver 


JACK80N J. BENSON (Editor) : 

The Short Stories of Ernest 

Hemingway 

Critical Essays 

37. f j]ip. Din-hum, Noi ill Carolina : 
Duke University Press. $11.75 
(paperback, $*i.7a), 

“Critics an* the eniimlis of liitra- 
turo ”, Ernest liciiiingwu.v dvcluivcl. 
■For every writer produced in 
America, there me producud cluvuti 
critics. But lie got ids sums badly 
wrong. This hunk alone produces 


Johnson down” (In “The Light of 
the World”) was Stanley kS5ic£ 
not Steve Ketchel; the wholo deli- 


uuuii a i vincont MiUov (Daisu’s i««wuwi 

Rita), or, ns Professor Ede] would ! V ,‘ f >or nr ? exactly 

have it, further back. In any case I? ,scd A* s,,c,, scini-! iterate praise 
Wilson discovers that he cannot feol , * u ^ ucy as 1 1 s : 

about nis New York contemporaries V l0se writers which I have men- 
tioned above [Joyce, Pound, Eliot, 


will be published on the 
29th of January 


Worlri nj S slnc ° 14 ^ fls ,,rat Published the 
Jh2 i: earnin 9 ha ? become established as ' 
the most comprehensive guide to educational 
cultural and scientific Institutions in the world! 

52 1 n ® w ® d,t, on is the result of painstaklna 
r»? S o5!i-? and ®p rrectfon by an experienced team 
MnfSSP' and con^lns details of over 24^000 
■ naihfvto 1 ® 0 ?' c ° ?9 es . libraries, museums, art 

BOCtatletf-fChd r^searoh ■*,£ tv 

tutes and the 160,000 people active in them, •/ ' 

sssa 

iawwisssts. 


LUliiiUl IUU1 

about his New York contcmnorarics 
what he once felt about others : 

We turned out to have known 
ail the same people — we almost 
took common friends for granted 
though we had never heard one 
another mention them— toe space 
between us seemed naturally to 
t-UI up with these unmentioned 
common recollections and rela- 
tions as soon as the first few had 
been specifically discussed. It took 
me back and refreshed me and 
made me fee! again about people 
— about alt those people — what I 
used to feel about them, and what 

Lut £e,t aboi,t tne [Green- 
wlch] Village people or about the 

Ne”Vbrf e ° Ple 1 hBd known in 
* is Mi nm®n uhdertttehd*" 


James] were ail highly cducatad 
men. Hemingway had an advant- 
age that enabled him alone 
among his contemporaries to be- 
come the true modern : he was 
not well educated and his con- 
cern, directed by his seminal ex- 
periences as a journalist, was con- 
. centrated on the contemporary. 

Yet The Short Stories of Ernest 
Hemingway is a wide-ranging and 
comprehensive study with much ro 
offer.^ Above all, It provokos the 
question whether non-Americans 
can still take Hemingway quite as 
seriously as Americans. 

These arc ail essays by academics, 
it should be added, and Hemingway 


Price £21.00 (two volumes) 
Size O x IOfn. 


2,002 psges 
ISBN 0 900 36288X 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED . 

18 BEDFORD SQUARE : Wt 

LONDON WC1B 3JN, ■; ' : 

’ . ' 4 : \ ’’ Vruh- 'f . •' #■"’ v * . *• . • 

; \ {•?/-! Tr- 11 ' ?’ V'’.'- 1 , 

— ' iTI ill lYn i if if ■ 


tonal and cultural : United States, Joining Washington 

U P to * certain time, American Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Mark 
professional and landowning soc- Twain, Henry Tomes and Sherwood 
jf*y n '° r e or less homogeneous : Anderson in school anthologies. The 
^"divergence appears, during assumption here is that Ilomingway 
hs “ o£ , [nineteenth ] can- Is one of “ the two most significant 
“a« n “loss who , . . stick American writers of fiction in the 
»dea, and those who . . . first half of the twentieth century ", 
■ ™ . % wdth wiiat was. op the the other being Faulkner. 

takes effeS, 8 w So °Zf y , conceivable historical, 
we know; it^Then. latel 'toer^ biographical, technical aspect of his 
an Impulse to set S wf thf wo ” £ “ covered: from toe Chicago 
- original rdationsBp . . ' does "It IP 01 " 0 ?? 8C8 „ to The Roosevelt l 
really amount to anythin/? 11 : I?” Ye< ? a °f Doxing with 

divided from, toen^ united 5?®, President. It may or may not 
with, *n ddeg gffi Ad ?*?dcis (of ^The 

T be In solidarity o/ action^? SrlfSKsn wim S^ 0 ^ 35 ^ *he 

SSL > -W O- aittUng 


11 'j,T 1 . " l '“ 1 1» U1M3IOI1D1 

identification. Tho cnniprehonsivu 
bibliography of all relevant houks 
dlssortntjons and articles is itself an 
invuiiinlile feature : flimigli that is 
no cninpi-nsuiitiii |ur the lack t»F 
index to this ovariapping a-ismi- 
mem. 

Tlie contributors linger loin test 
■irimiul In Our Time (1925)— 
leim ii,. way’s third publication, hut 
list leal linuk— tn which hl least 
tea r.-.avs are devoted. Thu model. 
Hemingway informed Scott Filz- 

-SBTt A o«her 

iSt&MsSraH 

E 

Hn older meiuur. surelv 
was Tolstoy. From TolVtiJ 
learnt that loose corrolnTiJ.. ^ . 

and pence which, for 
generation, he transposed -to rituals 
nf public vio jenca (of Chicago sang- 
sters, Spanish bulifighterr-^ttod 
prison executions) juxtaposed with 
the feuds, shifts and CKjubMMMkf 
domestic life. 

a But the scries npeiis in childhood 
with one of the most prized of all 
Hemingway's stories, '* Indian 
Camp”. Here ino is a curious' 

on 

too African _ stories is repridtbd. 


- ( — “v “ r 

Hu E< 3 Bamiiaan 
.toe .role; of the 


• S2F M > • 1910 from Battlfne 
action » f thpurir fn The Tw%tits “ ThS“ V?n th ?,l ° le Andresoa (of 
he i^ mainly toe butt of 7 i ^ Killers*^ wa* one Andre 

SEffil ■ mimiCTy. nS\ E ! {fi$ ,^ a J? °. ut , % 


- wwu*j i. »»aiun Ul 

y peasants or Masai tribesmen ul ti- 
lt mately defers. That whole chorus 
e of macaronic-speaking natives In- 
habiting his fiction derives from 
the confused adolescent longings of 
I too sixteen-year-old town boy work- 
s’ on l b° family farm across 

Walloon Lake from his vacation 
. home — to he brilliantly satirized In 
i The Torrents of Spring . Thus the 
1 tentative treatment given of "Th* 
i Doctor and. the Doctor’s Wife”, for 
I example, as well as “ Indian Camp”. 

I When Uncle George, bitten by to* 
l woman in childbirth. mutter* 
l “Damn squaw bitch I ” far from 
I signalling “his ability to respond 
[ natural Jy to pain ” he voices his 
s -open contempt for Indians, In spite 
l nf the peace ritual suggested earlier 1 
by fl gift of cigars. Or when a 
r question of driftwood from ,a log 
s ; poem arises, it is Dick Boulton, a , 
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The war of the words 


By William Pritchard 

DOUGALD McAULLAN : 
transition, 1927-38 
The History of a Literary Era 
303pp. Calder and Boyars. £8.50. 

This “History of a Literary Era”, 
as Dougald McMillan's subtitlo has 
it, is essentially an admiring tribute 
to Eugene Jolas and his editorship 
of transition ; to be involved with 
that magazine was “ to enjoy the 
benefits of a congenial, uniquely 
perceptive editor, open to radical 
experimentation ... to be n part of 
a significant literary revolution 
which produced some of the best 
literature of the century”. In de- 
fence of these claims, Mr McMillan 
has written an extremely well-con- 


American and European movements 
— Dadaism, Surrealism, Expression- 
ism, Naturalism — to its f lowering in 
contributions by Hart Crane, Dylan 
Thomas, Samuel Beckett, Geru-ude 


Steiu, and above all James Joyce, 
whose work in progress launched 
the very first issue of the magazine. 


I do not think one can read thiB 
book without emerging from it with 
a good deal of respect, even grati- 
tude, for Eugene jolas ; though it 
is perhaps worth hesitating a mom- 
ent before nodding one’s head at 
transition’s rale in publishing some 
of the century's best literature. 

Reasons for hesitating should not 
. be small-minded ones ; certainly 
Jolas's own commitment to linguistic 
experimentation, a richer presenta- 
tion of myth and of the unconscious. 


and his personal effort (which Mr 
McMillan is very good on) to bring 
together European and American 
experience, was the reverse of glib 
or frivolous. Born of immigrant 

J iarents in New Jersey, lie grew up 
n a village In Lorraine, returned to 
America and made his way up 
through menial jobs, read liis books 
in Carnegie libraries, finally became 
a reporter (Indeed an “ automobile 
reporter ” for the Pittsburgh Post), 
served journalistic time on the New 
York Daily News and the Water- 
bary, Connecticut Republican, ended 
up working under Ford Madox 
Ford’s direction in the literary 
section of the Faris Tribune. 
Drawing on material from 
Jolas’s unpublished biography, 
Mr McMillan suggests that 
his search in transition for a lan- 
guage deeper thau the surface ones 
of national literatures was partly 
the attempt to reconcile his own 
cultural dividedness ; while his hun- 
ger for the absolute, encouraged 
by a devout Catholic ; mother and 
much reading in German romanti- 
cism, produced inclinations towards 
poetry tlmt were trunscomlcnrnl 
and religious. His magazine's title 
was a steal from Edwin Muir's 
recently published book of essays 
on modem writers, the small “ t” 
being Jolas's addition, made in the 
spirit of provoking some consterna- 
tion or controversy among presum- 
ably strait-laced readers and critics. 

But the reader most provoked by 
transition, at least the one who 
attacked it most forcibly nnd amus- 
ingly in print, was Wyndham Lewis ; 
no strait-laced critic he. Iu his 
one-man periodical The Enemy, 
Lewis In 1927 seized upon the maga- 
zine’s receptivity to revolutionary 
ideas, whether communist. Dadaist 
or Surrealist. Whereas (he announ- 


ced in the second number of The tory of the Mystic Logos " — all those 
Enemy) the "casual Anglo-Saxon too-frcquciu manifestos nnd concri- 
readcr” might regard it as no more buttons to orphic creation nnd the 
tlinn a collection of “ wild and whir- holiness of the word. Such catn- 
ling words”, "tho harmless verbal loguing as the following takes the 


NEW BOOKS 
FROM INDIA 


siiiS nuiua » miu um Tbtuui 1 ■ ’fc» a*iw i , - , 

frolics of a tew irresponsible Bohe- plnce of criticism : "In Number 23, ■ U. K.Misrci & Others 


minus ”, he knew better. The editors, 
and particularly Jolas's co-editor nomical legend about the origin of 
Eliot Paul, might claim to he amus- the stars by Gustavo Barroso, two 
lug themselves pure and simply, Cuban voodoo prayers translated by 
but under such detached cover vari- Alejo Carp en tier, a Yoruba folk tale 
ous antic dispositions were being about the origin of day and night 
indulged the better to undermine from Leo Frouenius, seven-year-old 
vestiges of order, as for exatnplo Betsy Jolas’s fantasy about a con- 
" tho traditional characteristics of versa! ion among the letters of the 
the French genius”. After Jolas and alphabet . . and so forth. A now- 
Paul responded with a vigorous forgotten “ revolutionary ”, one Lin- 
counterattack (“ First Aid for the coin Gillespie, who wanted to better 
Enemy”) Lewis pursued them with the means of communication by 
much energy though little economy, eschewing redundancy and avoiding 
publishing “ Tho Diabolical Prin- grammar and who, it is i'eliably 


Jolas included ... a French astro- 


Enemy 


reported, parted from his wife the 


in which Paul’s essay “ The dAv transition accepted his work 
New Nihilism ” came in for (she being no longer his intellectual 


New Nihilism ” came in for 
a specially royal drubbing. Mr _ 

McMillan admits that Lewis “ was mild appraisal : “ 
pot entirely wrong " when he “ over- writing, though pact 
stated the case" against transition ; teDigible.” It seem 


but he is more interested in point- 
ing out how Lewis Is unfair and his 
attacks 11 malicious ” (a word Lewis 


equal), receives only the following 
mild appraisal : “ His method of 
writing, though peculiar, is not unin- 
telligible.” It seems here that Mr 
McMillan is bending over back- 


attncKs malicious taworti Lewis More Interestingly, and controver- 
ted ironically about himself) than s i»ii v i, e maues L tha swnnH knlf 

STL 0 * of toe* b ool that tZtS 


ness they had about them. 

In holding the editors and contri 


of the book that the magazine's 
literary significance lay in its belief 
In die word rather than the image. 

^ T _T V . . T ° * 


butors of transition responsible— Verbal elaboration, word play and 


guilty by 
political and literary doctrines ex> 
pressed there, Lewis, as was hi: 


association — for all the 


for all the experimentation now began to re- 
octrines ex- place the understatement and hard- 
as was his oning of diction that was the trade- 


satiric habit, overstated the case, mark of modernist poetry. And In 
But in Mr McMillan’s own eager- the book’s best extended piece of 
ness to give jolas his due praise for criticism, he claims that Crane's 
publishing Kafka or Hart Crane, we The Bridge, parts of which were 


ihuiihiuub nninu ui non viauo, n« The Bridge, psrts of which were 
are invited to suspend disbelief In published in transition, shows 
the absurd pretensions strewn so Images restated in words, utterances 
thickly through tlie magazine: rather than inmges as paramount, 

articles named "The Synthetist Uni- Perhaps so, but such a development 
verse : Dreams and the Clitonian is not necessarily to be saluted. 
Mind ” ;-or “ Poetry is Vertical ” and either in Crane's work or In modem 


(later) “ Vartigii 


or “ Labor a- 


education of Nicholas 


writing generally. And Mr McMil- 
lan might have reminded himself 
that howover spare the image 11 still 
A 1 has to be expressed in words — 

£\ ( \ Q Til C words such as Crane chose in the 

ikUClUlu beautiful ending to “Voyages”: 

. ,, ,, . „ „ T . . “The imaged word it is, that holds 

authority . It was Giace Ileining- /Husked willows anchored In Its 
wy wh0 . t he prototype of Mrs glow „ To pralse Jolas and £F .flnsi- 

Adams in The Doctor and the f| - 0f| f or «• restoring ” the word Is 

Doctor s Wife and Now I Lay in ; s i ea ding ; it had nlready been re- 
Me ’’. It was Grace who had dressed [lnrn j i,„ ,t,« mnri,>ni hack— hv 


half-caste from tlie Indian canip, 
who accuses the doctor of mis- 
appropriating (American frontier- 
style) wlint is not legally his. Such 
racial insights need asserting, mu 
. such intruders as Charon, Circe or 
the Sirens whoso absurd introduc- 
tion Hemingway would have flailed 
«n his lifetime. 

There are basically three collec- 
tions of Heinlngwuy stories : In Our 
Time, Men Without Women (1927) 
and Winner Tnfce Nothing (1933), 
together with “The Short Ilappy 
Lite of Francis Macombor ” nnd 
“Tho Snows of Kilimanjaro”. AU 
wore, written iu two great creative 
surges, in 1923-27 and 1933-3G. But 
the lieartland of Hemingway's si my. 
telling is the Nick Adnms sugu: 
Hemingway eventually published 
sixteen stories with Nick Adams 
as the protagonist (eight others 
have bean published posthum- 
ously, nnd a half a. dozen othcr 
stories published. 4u Hemingway’s 
lifetime^toftti^nkmeiess or differ- 
. n flntbiaillBuniad protagonists who 
emud be placed in the Nick 
Adams chronology). 

When In 1972 Philip Young col- 
. lectod the complete Nick Adams 
^.Stories, both published and posthum- 
ous, loto.a single volume, it became 
clearer than aver that the control- 
ling centre Of 1 all Hemingway’s work 
was misting. Nick Adams is the 
first avatar of a series of fictional 
- spokesmen who resemble thiejr crea- 
tor: Jake Barnes, Frederic Henry, 
Richard Cantwell and Thomas Hud-, 
son. All these; > as i-Fhilip Yoling 

S ainted out, were to have “part ot 
ick’s history” behind them anil 
1 “ correspondingly, part of Heming- 
way’s ”. 

But Hemingway never composed 
.this key book or autobiographical 
fiction. All that remains is a debris 
tif charged fragments. This may 
seem odd for a self-avowed profes- 
sional who despised ell colleagues' 
—both journalists and athletes— 
who had never bothered, as he put 
it, to learn their trade. What he 
achieved were marvellous one-act 
sketches. Tlie larger architecture 
was lacking. 

Perhaps his professional base was 
too limited. “ Watch what happens 
today”, he told a young writer on 
a fishiqg trip in 1930 : 

Jf we got into a fish see exactly 
* what it is thBt everyone does. If 
V -yau get a kick out of it while 
he • is . jumping remember back 
until you 'see . exactly what . the 
. action was that gave, you the- 
.emotion.. . Then '.>vnte ..if dbwn 
making it clear so the reader will 


Perhaps the einotionnl seeds of self- 
doubt nnd self-pity from wliicli ho 
developed his fictional dramas were 
too slight. What is clear is that 
ilio seed-bed remained nbsiimitely 
in the pnst — in the experiences of 
his young manhood before the final 
break with Michigan. 

Than iu 1921, on ids return' to 
Europe, questions of technique 
became uppermost. BuL as Frank 
O'Connor pointed out: 

The real trouble with I-Iciningwoy 
is tii at he so often has to depend 
upon his splendid technical 
equipment tn cover up imiierial 
Mint U irivi.il nr sciiMillonnl. For 
iiiucli n( the lime his stories 
illustrate n technique in scorch 
of n subject. Iu tlie general 
sense of ilio word Hemingway 
has no subject. 

Or again : 

Hemingway ... is always a dis- 

t riaced person ; lie lias no place to 
>ring Ills treasures to. There are 
times when one feels that Heming- 
way, like tlie character in his own 
“A Clean Well-Lighted Place”, 
is afraid of staying at home with 
a subject. In Ills stories one is 
forever coming upon that charac- 
teristic setting of the caf6, the 
station restaurant, the waiting 
room, or tho railway carriage — 
clean, well-lighted, utterly anony- 
mous places. The characters, 
equally anonymous, emerge sud- 
denly from the shadows where 
they have been lurking, perform 
. toefr '. Ifctfo .scene*: /'and.:. depart 
•• again 'infto shadows, . : l j. s . «• . . J. ; 
The que-tion that Frank OTnnnor 
poses — whether this technique had 
not reduced the short story to an 


Doctor's Wife ” nnd “ Now I Lay 
Me ”, It was Grace wlio had dressed 
her little Ernest in gingham dresses 
as a * twin for Marcolilne. It was 


stored by tlie modern poets— by 
Eliot and Yents and Frost and 
Pound, and by even too slimmest 


Grace who dismissed jioi son's first In w 5 ’t who still must use words 
novel, The Sun Also Rises, with " I whQ % he ta!ks t0 us. This Iiaiid- 


iiurai) * * t& rxaou mnuoi mui x 

can’t stand filth 1 11 As Philip Young 
noted : 


illustrated and export si vo 


„ 8 ’ ... ir . book has one bad printer’s .error in 

Almost nothing Hemingway ever j t on page js ; it is unlikely, ftftor 
wrote could be set in Onk Park ; Mr McMillmi's scrupulous, friendly 


it is extremely doubiM that he 1U id full-dress trcntmciit, tlmt any 
could huve written a “ wonderful furtlmr assessment of transition's 
novel" about the place. . . . In nf 0 W H| he in order— unless anotlior 
the overall adventure, life be- Enemy comes along, 
comes an escape in reality 
— away front Michigan to Italy, to 
France, to Spain, to East Africa, . ■, 

Cubit or Florida, each another and IT 

more desperate variant of what Huck 1 wl LA LVA t 
Finn called " the territory ” beyond n | j 
matriarchal civilization. AT O IQ Q U 

Male comradesiiip in the hunt ^ J 

iniples relaxed seif-fuifibnent ; , - -- - - - 

female partnersitip of sox implies — - 

teuso male abnegation. “Once a JOHN LEHMANN s 
man’s married ", as Bill put it in Virginia Woolf and her World 
“ Tlie Three-Day Blow ”, “ he's abso- anA u„j. n n £3 50 

lutely bitched. He hasn’t got any- 128 PP- Tha mos and Hudson. £3.50. 

thing more. Nothing. Not a damn ' ■ ■■ - 1 

thing. He’s done for” Everything j virglnia Woolf and her World, 
D L va i U tri. ies , in j" dependen *, domla- his co ^ tr 3butloii to toe woll-eatab- 

t«^ 1 t ,, Sr 1,lt 6 at ^ r K5U Men lished and well-produced Thames 
Wjtoout Women”, if Professor and Hudson se rio Sj John Lehmann 

c gives a straight fa rwnrd introduction 

fi 1 ort ^u Happy «** i of . to Virginia Woolf’s life and works, 

Macombar as .an almost perfect drawing necessarily on a number 
compendium of the major recurring of mej ^ recent books but bracing 


away in a footnote : 

' The elevated tone and narrowness 
of conception which have Irrita- 
ted so many critics . , . make an 
appropriate frame for. the tragic 
tension between chaos' and man’s 
will which informs so many of 
the stories. 

Be that as it may, the question 
still remains why Hemingway 
shirked his American testamont, his 
“Education of Nicholas Adams”, 
Ills first authentic book- Here a 
. comparison with Kafka helps Pro- 
, lessor- Benson to . a psychological 
key : that the essential quarrel of 
this expatriate from Michigan was 
with his mother ; that “ the wound 
of war . . . which is so pervasive in 
Hemingway fiedon is not: Heming- 
way’s primary concern,' but rather 
a] mBtaphor , which expresses a 
Kafka-like' obsesslqri. with phrentdl • 


rency £or TuThTrivate wounds e> 1 ^ ffiSE 

rion S son toe^marii^tbene o?tha fan,i *y background is well dealt with, 

and toe treatment of the novels 
Jtlfu emphasizes tlie development of toch- 1 

rt a^ ath p» ha io« U t? n»Q UQ - Perhaps too much is made 
e »tn dd ' By 3975 !t of the lesser works or “holiday" 
sounds oddet still. writings and of her collected literary 

For Hemingway from toe start journalism, hut this excellent short 
played the frontier hero, neither biography la generally well-balanced. 
Indian exactly nor Indian-lover, but The illustrations are usually wail 
a pioneering mock-Indian. Thus his solectcd, often achieving novelty in 
odgy oblique view from the side- a well-explored area. The less fami- 
lines on tho making or marring of liar Grant and Fry paintings are 
any brand of Americanism. In The drawn on and, although a few. oi 
Torrents of Spring be flirts with, the nou-BJoomsbury. portraits are 
but refuses to surrender to, Indian only tenuously linked -with tlie text 
lore and sexuality, just as elsewhere (as in grangerized books), these arc 
he flirts with, but refuses to sur- compensated for by several pages 
render to, its complement: the all- of reproductions of hor manuscripts 
male communion of the Indian and letters — and of familiar faces in 
hunter, He remained the. eternal unfamiliar situations, such as Clive 
boy scout, drawn to the bean feast - Bell making it daisy chain, 
ana beyond to too pastoral uzopin ■ 

of the prairie: or toe literary utopia 1 « •• . _ 

of Paris, but with his own tensions . FpbtAgb : Iwiaho 9P Abroad jP 


nlfting' bivouac. 
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Youth, University 
and Community 

n The problem discussed 
In the book involves an 
overhaul of the educational 
system and Its integration 
with society" — The Mail 
1975. Cloth. Pages 140. 

£2.50 

Vasant Nargolkar 

JP’s Crusade for 
Revolution 

"... hfs book is Interesting 
coming as it does from one 
of the Sarvodaya workers 
twice Imprisoned In connec- 
tion with the Bihar move- 
ment."— The Hindustan 

Timas 

1975. Cloth. Pages 230. 

Ill us. £3 

Laxmi Narain 

Public Enterprise 
in India 

Gives detailed information 
about autonomy and ac- 
countability of government 
companies. 

1975. Cloth. Pages 274. 

£4.50 

Francis Parakatii 

India and 
United Nations 
Peace-Keeping 
Operations 

"The book will surely be 
of value to students of Inter- 
national affairs ." — The Mall 
1975. Cloth. Pages 235. 

£4 

M. C. Purohil 

Sales Taxation 
in India 

" The treatment of the sub- 
ject Is scholarly and the 
book should interest rea- 
ders on the practical as 
well as the theoretical 
aspects of sales taxation." 
— The Economic Times 
1975. Cloth. Pages 240. 

£4 

B.D. Dhawan 

Economics 
of Television 
in India 

"... an excellent study . . . 
should be of great interest 
not only to Indian Planners 
but to officials in the Held 
of broadcasting and mass- 
communication and to edu- 
cationists ." — Eastern Eco- 
nomist 

1974. Cloth. Pages 200. 

£3.50 

S. Chand&Co 
(Pvt) Ltd 

Ram Nagar, 

Now OelhJ-11DpB5 (India) * . 

This edfBrtiMmmi is iitutd ay the 

Chemical and Altiod Pic duett ; Export 
Promotion Council, Calculi*. 
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The grand illusionist 


By Gaviu Lambert 

KAROL KULIK : 
Alexander Korda 


with 1 he Private Life of Henry he relic J on cameramen to provide 
™ 10 , 1933 » a m „ovie unit seems a striking visual surface and on 

now only u crude inutminu of actors to grapple with the script. 

Lubltscn’s historical satires, hut when the actors were well cast 

remains important , for other like Laughton and Elsa Lanchc&tcr 

reasons. It lias a visual elegance in Rembrandt, this worked; whei 


• I,..- . h I (M nriilWIlHHI, III1S WOI KCUI WIlCII 

Alexander Korda t u C tbcy were not, like Gertrude Lnw- 

Tlic Mail Who Could Work Miracles * ,r w,ls cbe fence in Rembrandt or Olivier as 

407pp. w. ii. Aiic. £5 . 9 s. spissfi.rsssrj rsz aur j- a *** 

- « »t*r of Charlc. Laughton (Within He teld vfvien LeiH, Ihe !vo s c 
u few yetus Koida also launched plctoJv wrnne fnr nnrni'u 

J ft?,™* fmSS ■ml he contemplated Meric Oberon 


*' We are in the show business 
Alexander Korda once said, “ and 
we 



- - II the most adventurous project of all, of directors on The Thief of Bach- 

his life lie tried to extend himself, has a thrilling first half and extra- dad, revising Flaherty’s Iilenhani 
and sometimes he overextended hint- ordinary sets by William Cuineron Boy, rcshnotiiig parts of Catherine 
self. Ho had the personality of Menzies. A First World Wur the Croat uml The Scarlet Phnpcr- 
extravagance, which simultaneously espionage melodrama. The Spy in net, exactly ns Svhruick did with 
arouses hope and fear, admiration Black, established Michael Powell Gone with the Wind and Duel in 
ami disappointment. Karol Kulik as a director. The Thief of Baghdad the Sun. There are ninnv jiiir.iJM.-, 
captures this double Image very well lias some awkward and stilted dia- between these two extraordinary 
in her biography, Alexander Korda, loRue, but Meuzies’s sets and visual men, whose paths actually crossed 
which is strenuously researched and effects are again remarkable. After for a while, 9ince Selznick provided 
rightly sympathetic, but not without 1945 Korda produced the two die American financing for The 
on astringent touch. She sees that Graham Green e-Carol Reed films, Fallen Idol and The Third Man. 
Korda was, in spite of everything. The Fallen Idol and The Third Man, *j ot h created female stors whom 

11 fin* tivr^ntv.fSvp wtara the inn At And his CCiniDiinv dko finnnrprl cnniA tllfiV married: hut MaHa nKamw 


Welles. The OUl Wives’ Tale (1947), U,B were cus* making, and In 1. Claudius cranio* 

and— die only project that Miss "PPoIntliin, the gesture was valiant, a legend of n differam ldnd- nnJ 
Kulik seems to have overlooked- “• Productions, even 0 f JcSotfi S^dfi fosl 

an adaptation by Aldous Huxley of n^ J ‘? a ^,,f ol ^ n J al rt dr W llke J he opportunities. As Korda hfmsulf 
this story "The Rest Cure” (1950}. 5™"* - and , l 5 e p0 ^ lo . nles , s Alina , remarked, its footune was as liMut I. 

There was also, of course, the un- b ? d distinctive and ful as anything he had ever seen 

finished /, Claudius , which Josef WSSns u He , en, P lo y ed 

von Sternberg began to direct in £, e ° r 8 es p « Irlal (who photographed 
1937. then had to abandon after g"” * flrl y movies) and James 
Merle Oberon’s automobile accident, ffjjjj® “ cameramen, his A t _!-. 9^. A yf 1 . -t 

zzvFJsr&rfjgssz Munich s Marx brother 

&'C7«n c , a,, s e u d g ^. B &TK 

might not only have been von ? arber productions was their dla- p v tj qm _ 

Sternberg’s finest, bur “at the top atl , d d,fl m«tic construction. i>y HattS Keller 

of tho list of fcn.-«l«’ s rhioninii" Pe,I . , .°i ,s hecuuse his cpnimnnd of 

achievements", ns Miss Kulik En8 i j vas ,lcvet mtHlly svirc he " . . 

writes, a symbol of "that unattaln- emi>,oy f d , 1°° clichfrexporis KARL VALENTIN : 

a=*=s--— 

to realize itself ’* Nor was hermen of a director; on 



Paulette Goddard in An Irivu) ltii.lt.nnl (IMS). J.'sign.-.f /»„ 
/vomii /i»> Ct'L’if Heaton : one of the menu illutti ation< in 
Lharies Spencer s tccil Hv.ikmi : Si.ijw uiui l ilin Dcsivus 
(1 15pp. Academy Editions. £7.951, which dimes on the 
designer’s oiuu library and records. 


what does miu dn wlili a walih- 
crlmiit otherwise ? Thin’s clcur 
h-mii i l»i- very word. “w.m||. 
« li.iln ’’. li’* self evitlnii ili.u ,« 


«■•*•’« Mu.duy of lit i viuVi-, his vurh 
lions nit (hr llifiili 1 nf lit,- Muilid 
huh i til, till viiidlv ill my mini 

w"s ■jtara-itai- ii: . v i;;" • , , 


Th« attain uf . . ,, . . Honry VIII, Rembrandt, Lady Ilamil- 

Alto attainable side really begins ton and An Ideal Husband, 


Eine Auswahl nus dem Work 

159pp. Frankfurt: Fischer. Faiicr- 
back, DM 7.80. * 


££l ftlrffiSSEJS**: -a "»■ k»o W i. 0 w much * g™«. 

chos wisdom has been translnicd 
jnto other languages; I know that 
jJ 11 ®? iavc “ ecn “1 impossible 
job. liic greut verbal comedian is 
as untranslatable as tho great 
poet: both concentrate on the in. 


i -a ii c bhuwcu, iui- me uiost 

ttoyat ERllat for twenty-throe years P 0 ^, to tell the story. Moreovor, 
until she retired In 196G. How /"? 1,nk,n B is precise and well 
evanescent is the dancer’s art: liow nfornl *d and many of Ncrina’s col- 

lean lies huvn rnrtrlhinn.i fairi nn 


difficult to explain to newcomers to i coflt [ ,buted , telI i"8 

” t " u,b bEh " ili,,EUis,,c 

■ beautifully desigi??d ^id k the leTew“oS" 0 " S *° RuSS,a and i,lt0 


«•»«. i' 1 ■ ton c.isr, ii would he u 
diig-chiiiil. Ami who is r.iilng to 
stick n dog into Ins waisim.ii 

pockot ? Nobody, 

Moreover, I consider a wnirh 
super fluo iix. Cnnsldur, i live 
‘luito near the town hall. And 
every iiiiiriiing, when I walk hi 
work, 1 look up ai i he dmk »f 
ihc town hall ui see wli.u tin 
tunc is, and I remember ii all 
day, .so (hat I Heed n't weai my 
watch out. 


arabs & Israelis 

S^uj f^^lafidbr : rtlBjn'? '! A^rAtQtSl^ 

moderated by JEAN LACOUTURE . 

: WMnriil tiflnl,, ' cant . w»*# a prominent Israeli : 

• ^ ! n „ Bnd ,wo J rac,ICal E 9ypHen intellecluala (with 
V P® BUd onym) debate lha current Middle 

East onsla. The astute French Journalist Lacauture 
-moderated the tflaloflue. The.drtate is intense. B nd 
,ha ? Amoa E l on " rid 8an * Hassan-e 3e- 
A oruo,al dBb B*e iwhoBe readora) can 
: make a elart toward understanding the conflict as per- 
calved by those In the Middle East ."-Ubriry Journal 

' For the |irs{ time 'they* haye agreed to meel to i 
witness that a living diata'gue 

an7nftan^H f SL?J ,n " n ° h f 10 the dM,b - ™ wwS In 
i? d u^ ok ’ a P BS3, P n «te debate, a confronla- 

Irt ? H » S to 1 e ,ha pl,ce ^ and words 

rhLuS? 1 nn Sa, BSr ,n ,hfl C0U,B « 01 *‘B pages myths 
crumble, p re cone options fell apart.'VXe Figaro 

224 pp. £6.60 
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Do noi toll me this dm-, nut 
work in English : [ w;um-d ymi. 

But then, how well v.nuhi Glam- I ,IV wynra^w »>, m -i n 
chos most suhstiuuial hayings work u,lt °f Munich. Haw utterly 
Knri V„ /roe -1 «» En « liih English, as liistiiict fniiii * ii; «ur cultur«'» fragment.' J 

M.nJ?h»- V r nd 1 ( 1882 - 1948 ) was American? This ran si dural inn is, Janmiages— mu»ica. verltf|aM3«| 

Groucho Marx, mutath perhaps, the sir oncost, must con- «orialr-<ra when they clpku uij'T 

mutandis, which maann AiMtn a i.u ri-niu ocMnni-n a( . 1 .-. !_ ijtii>;,u islity. No wonder lb ( 

L ' J „. n „i;i Wcbui'iiim nuvcT innst J 

llu Wcbernljnd ; itn i.odpl^ 

1 iniisiuilrTUilh 

mnll.iK. L'“ "“*■ ‘"' l nniurflj n«n»r» miiv UJU 11 WU5. tnm* j’" * f** 0 

cabaret was, . where he lation, most of it, thrives on the “ ,l - 

appeared with his wife reader’s ignorance— while the few N n. without 

t A P 16 , Marx sister as Rreat translations (Schlcgel’s und 
I fvnm er f'«* 8 'i 1{ e boy » 1 knaw him r lock’s Sliakcsneore, for example) 
fNomajXum noj, one record, but my suffer under it: in order «o l»e 

jl : 

wKni?. 8 took me abroad, to someone who does not need them. 

After all, though chlfd might r^ Tf,e . s ?maiitic tomjinrlsop ^willi 


ii T — ” IWHHIH t,,u MIUIIHL'M. must con- 

0 f mS* W F«? ™ 3 "i- qUltC ; a if! C C ClC ®' ,|donc « of iho mi|ii,v,ihilily 
nL a, -fi thm L 8< be did of such translations: nolmdy would y 

n°t travel at all, except by way of attempt an English nmudutluii of Hu Wcbernljnd ; 
fhpn 1 aoi?^r*i ieci>,d and , b,,t Graiichn Marx, hue it use everybody without any real 

trten again fljm was not his natural would know how bud it was. Trans* m , M , niiei*.n...»I u 
medium: cabaret wa«. ivhm-a l,. I.irinn. mn-.i nf ... ikn lot. 
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Word and image 


Type-casting 


By Jean-Loup Bourget 
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divided 


ROllEItT BRESSON i 

Notes sue le cinematographc 

139pp. Taris : Gallimard. 19 fr. 


Most of Robert Bresson’s admirers 
—and, for that matter, most of his 
detractors — have long been aware 
of his distinction between mere 
cinema and le cindmatographc, an 
art of its own, best illustrated by 
Bresson’s own pictures. These, then, 
are Bresson’s Notes on the subject, 
written over the past twenty-four 
years, collected in a slim volume, 
gratuitously (it seems) 
between the dates 
1960-197 V though, 
whatsoever is discorn 
to Bressou, the cinema is photo 
graphed . theatre, a medium that 
-cannot even boast the homogeneous 
'fakeness of the theatre, but mixes 
up truth and falsehood hopelessly. 
In the cinema, films (movies ?) are 
the responsibility of a "director” 
(Bresson uses the English word) 
who directs actors. These actors, 
whose whole tendency is from the 
Inside to the outside, a process of 
exteriorization, atm nt naturalness 
in their speech aud gestures. Tho 
cinema is the medium of appear- 
ances, it is imitative and derivative. 
Further, it is rough nnd uneven, 
and can only be compared to aca- 
demic painting or. at the best, to 
reproductions of the grent masters. 
With le cindmato&raphc. everything 
is just the opposite. Films are tho 
responsibility of on Individual (who 
shall remain nameless) who directs 


that “ what is meant for the eye 
must not just repeat what is meant 
for the ear”). Some of the tech- 
niques which Bresson advocates 
have long been practised in the 
cinema and indeed hi the theatre: 
such is the case of the mdihode 
italienne of training actors, leaving 
them to deliver their lines auto- 
matically, so that the proper empha- 
sis mid intonation also fall in place, 
so to speak, automatically. It has 
been used regularly by Jean Renoir. 

More basic and more worrying 1s 
tho untenable conception of la and- 
mutograplie ns " pure ” art: ** Impos- 
sible to express something strongly 
through the combined means of two 
orts. It must be oitlior one or the 
other.” Or again: "Notliing i as 

clumsy and vain as on art conceived 
in the shape of another.” (Why 
then, may we ask, the countless 
references to painting and music, 
why such statements as ‘‘Images- 
like modulations In music”?) As 


» 1950*1958 and '‘.nitre Doetry. ‘‘.pure" (dnema, in 1890a and 1950 the 
• tfi^ 4 ^ voIu ji 0 ‘ n "la 4 attempt to fr6e iwblf from the whether played by t 
i According fetters of the theatre, or of litero* blackface or not—' 


ture, falls into tho familiar trap of 
“ abstract ” music Q9 a model for all 
the arts, and still refers to some- 
thing beyond and outside itself. 

Besides, why should “ impure * 
art be Sees elegant, less efficient r 
What of the opera ? What of all the 
combinations of words and music? 
Bresson rejects spectacle, a hybrid 
by definition. But much, if not all, 
cinema Is, precisely, spectacle. 1 do 
not moan simply Italian or Ameri- 
can epics, the big screen, colour. 
While certain flints gain immensely 
by using non- professional actors, 
" models ”, to use Bresson’s termin- 
ology (cf, apart from Bresson’s own 
pictures, recent examples such os 
Kevin Brown low’s Wiristmiiep or 


By Michael Banton 


DANIEL J. LEAD : 

From Sambo to Suporspadc 
The Black Experience in Motion 
Pictures 

301pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.50. 


Addressing a white American aud- 
ience, Janies Baldwin once observed, 

“ I am not a nigger. I am a man. And 
the question is, why do you need a 
nigger?” This challenge should 
occur to nuy reader of Daniel j. 
Lcab’s generously illustrated From 
Sambo to Siiperspadc, and it poses 
a whole set of subsidiary questions. 

What seems beyond all reasonable 
doubt is that, whether we wanted 
them or not, Hollywood gave us a 
long series of niggers. Between the 
1890s and 1950 the movie black— 
a white actor in 

... ... was an uneasy 

menace, a dancing machine, a comic 
stooge, n faithful retainer, a cheer- 
ful flunkey, n tainted unfortunate ov 
an ignorant savage. The caricatures 
of the white Immigrant and the rural 
hick were also unpleasant, but they 
were progressively softened as their 
groups were assimilated. The black 
person remained outside, displayed 
ns a composite of the values oppo- 
site to those treasured by white 
American society. 

Why was such fare served up to 
us ? The author suggests that it was 
primarily a response to the box 
office. Some images wero unwel- 
come. When in 1910 Jack Johnson 
beat the white heavyweight boxing 
champion, a federal law was passed 
»n linn from iiitfM-Ktnt.' commerce 


whites helped to arrange formal mar- 
riages for their slaves because the 
slaves’ social bl under ing had a 
reassuring effect, and among the 
whites of the northern states there 
wns a grent demand for books of 
etiquette as newcomers wondered 
nbout the conventions that were 
forming. In u later generation 
actors who looked more white than 
black (iiow extraordinarily silly is 
the American practice of counting 
them as llght-complcxioncd blacks) 
wore doubtless accepted ns models 
by many ghetto audiences, but how 
far was the black image related to 
the new status structure of white 
Americn? One could wish Lhat 
such questions had been explored 
and that there had been some com- 

B orison with the experience of the 
'or tli American Indian in motion 
pictures. The red man had an even 
slighter hold on the box office, but 
I suspect that his film image has 
been modified in ways that could 
tell us much about producers aud 
their audiences. 

Had Professor Leab been able to 
tell us why certain images of black 
people gained a particular hold, like 
those of Uncle Tom, Topsy, and 
Black Sam which feature In Uncle 
Tom's Cabin , and the scolding but 
evor faithful mammy of Gone With 
The Wind, there would still be a 
further question: Why did they re- 
main as popular as they did ? This 
question cannot be answered by a 
study of the Hints themselves, but 
requires an analysis of variations in 
audience response. Only then would 
we begin to come close to Baldwin’s 
challenge, for there is a great dif- 
ference between wanting n nigger 
and needing one. Whether or not we 
really needed niggers iti the past — 
and I, for one, am sceptical — It is 
certain that we arc not going to 
act them in tho future. William 



himself. Ho uses models (i e, non 

{ irofessioiml actors) whose tendency . 

s from the outside to the inside. Marcel Pagnol and Sacha Guitry. »ri Z o7i"At in tho United States . . . some black critics, and, so I undcr- 
Wliat shows on the screen is their Bresson's almost complete blindness \ s undesirable In places liko stand, black activists put paid to 

to tiie oinenta as tradition is iinfor- Memphis, Tennessee, licences to plans to produce a film version. The 

tunate in one so well versed in liter- - - r 

ature, painting, music. He remarks 
of the slur system that It " ignores 
die immeiKu power of til (ruction of 
the now, of the unexpected. From 
one film to the next, from one sub- 


own nature. Le cindmatographa is 
the creative art of philosophical 
being. Using nothing but morsels 
of reality, it selects them carefully 
and brings out entirely new links 
between them. Its surface Is per- 
fectly smooth; its productions are 


exhibit were not easily obtained, 
nnd the screen image of the black 
person was forced to be worse than 
the reality oven on fairly factual 
matters. For exnmplo, an exhibitor 
In 1917 said Ills patrons liked a film 


politics of the cinema have beou 
transformed since the days of The 
Birth of a Nat inn uml if there lire 
nuy Surnbos left, they wilL nut be 
allowed on the screen. 

The replacement image which the 


•’V ’’ it 1 ti m \ in iai/ stun ms patrons mceci a rum The replacement image whicli tlic 

similar (or so Bresson implies) to Joct ta the noxt, with tho same un- j, ut he was unoasy nbout showing it industry offered durinc the lDSQs 
B ^T/“. t0rpleCqi b y P aJotora ' " 'aces b Thl. is quite true, bocoura it portrayed coloured aid SoS was the clmnv S 

and composers. and again Bresson fa not alone In 1 police officers, and local whites Until ho tired of it, this was die 

truinu )n cnmi-a nnw fnrno Pnr Mr. 1.I.L, -Li . A .un.... -a.... u "" 1 m,u "* •“» u,l ° nua 


r.H.ui nr Kuiihi-.ii ” iviMiiii, r hop 
P ii-Ji-. lie the f.iii I’M Cl. I If, I.u lor) 
wliuli I run u-jii without ,iuiMinw 
'■dly In- . ii in)- it. 

Hi.- iiiiii.iI is ini'll' i a '.prrifiV rtiM 
our i oiivk'iiiinmit unwept nf 
Hii.iKC'-- , ‘ u vm .ihiihu y uml wjy d 
ti*:iui' li pm-uli-tit iii one in* mort 
. .miiui i. -. ” triLDK r would r.ue 9 
-i-iiiui. .uni iiiu hiimfcaiiiHis me vts 
* hif tn mure titles t Hmv mterfc 
it-iiliMic this fornu-r cabliict'niaU 
iv.is tivloi “stole n mill In order it 
I'o-r to ii.iur. up the nnldui craft d 
r.ihiiiet-ntukiiin 1 i ..h-n he UeckM 
I* icmlo-neuroifceliy, iu.-i ki ©or* 


For Bresson’s notes ure not just 
his own. A wholo array of quota- 
tions by other artists is called forth 
ta consolidate hia stance. The natnoa 
most often mentioned tell us a Jot 
about Bresson’s film, tboory and 
practice: writers . (Montaigne, 


trying to secure now faces for cer- 
tain pin ts. What concerns me is the 
impliod disregard for tho uttraedvo 
powers of the familiar, of the ex- 
poctod. Directors can play emlk-ss 
variations on famous “ lype-cnst ” 
actors, in order i-iilicr to reinforce 


might object to this. 'When, after 
1946, tho industry started to pro- 
duce films about the least disturb- 
ing aspects of racial tension, this 
was in response to n search for pro- 
fit in the fnco of growing competi- 
tion from television. Tho motives 


role in which Sidney Pettier was 
so often cast. The saint posed no 
threat to established social or 
sexual mores, He was such an 
amalgam of undemanding virtue 
that his detractors could hut appeav 
low and evil by comparison. Yet 
even the berter of these films, like 
In the Heat of the Night, could 
appear civil rights commercials, 
rather than as giving a rounded 
picture of black humanity. 

As the whites left the cities for 
the suburbs, so blacks inherited 
the urban centres and the older, 
larger, downtown cinemas. The 
industry decided that * r black was 
box office”. First the films began 
to feature more blacks as police- 
men, civil servants, students, and 
workers, niul then came the new 
image of Superspade. He was ail 
aggressive urban black who often 
played a James Bond-like role and 
might be paired with someone like 
Raquol Welch playing (no prizes 
for guessing this one !) a halfcaste 
character rather than a white. 

Black audiences in the ghettos 
cheered aud applauded every assault 
on whites, and loved everything that 
spoke for their own bitterness and 
hostility, but black community 
leaders were disgusted. This time 
the producers were pandering to 
the lowest tnstes of tlielr black 
audiences. They depicted black 
wameu as people of loose morals, 
they glorified drug9, they displayed 
impossible and ultimately debilitat- 
ing fantasies, and offered no under- 
standing at all of the nature of dis- 
criminatory patterns, The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored Poople described such 
films os " blnxploitntion ”, 

By tbc time the nuthor reached 
1974 and tlic end of tbc Huai 
chapter, it had begun to appear ns 
audiences were proving 
discriminating. Tho films 
i maintained their popularity, 
Luiiii Sings the Blues , were 
those whicli had same appeal for 
white audiences. Thera was, then, 
so mo linne for improvement, even 
though the earlier history Is full of 
warnings against optimism. So 
whether Professor I .cub is justified 
in asserting that tho film linage of 
the black person is still as condes- 
cending aud dernniutory as It hus 
evor been, wo may reasonnbly doubt. 
Suuornpndc may be trashy, blit ho 
is bolter than Sambo. 


... ^ vMJtn'mL"®. cert sun ilium.it ic stereotypes, iir, on wero represoutad in a peculiarly re- 
Pascal, Roclno) rUb shoulders will ^e com nuy, to surprise and do- pulslvo Variety headline: ,r Moro 
painters (Leonardo^ eolve audience expectation. Adult Plv Kov tn Too flnln.” 



would 


vuislaiioD, thtif 

w -»iy translatlf^ .. 

whico wbuld be a mortally nw. 
Messing ; after all, without imSW: 

’ uld nut be»? . 

I ir 

whjch IrfEjfmytiiM BninWW’xni^: 
try the Impossible and iratrtief. 
these ” monologues ”, “ dialiigue^' 


musicians (Mozart, Debussy). Film 
directors, with the single exception 
of Carl Drcycr, aro conspicuously 
absent, and only three films are 
recognizably referred to : Thirty 
Seconds over Tajm * ^.whoso thirty 
seconds X n during which 

are described as 
an example of le cindmatographe ; 
Dreyer’s Joan of Arc, dismissed as 
IbUtrionic ; finally, Bresson’s own 
Joan of Arc , which receives praise, 
various referees confirm that 
{ntfmatograuhc aspires to tho con- 
dition of music or painting. The 
beautiful and truthful . visual and 
aural texts that raakfe up le cindmato- 
graphe hanker after the Condition 
of arts characterized either 'by ab- 
straction, or at least (in the case of 
painting) by an emphasis on formal 

S tialities to ; the detriment of narra-, 
ve structure*. Le cindmatographe 
aims at arranging patterns of snund<i 
and of images whose beauty and 
significance are not dependent on 
the plot or dialogue of the films. 


“Build”. Bresson writes, “your 
film on white, silonco and stillnoss.” 
Bresson has chosen to bnse his own 
films on these principles — or on nn 
approximation of them, since they 
do have speech, movemont, and 
sometimes colour. From the end- 
less range of gesturos and colours 
available to the film director, he lias 
decided to use very few; and he 
has done so brilliantly. My quarrel 
is not with this, but with the impli- 
cation in Notes sur le cindmato- 
graphe that “who can do it with 
less can do it with more ”, I do not 
feel that Bresson “could do It with 
more” (as have Griffith and Ford 
and Renoir and Rossellini to name 
but a few), and I am, on the whole, 


Adult Pix Koy to Top Coin." 

Tho hox-officc explanation Is not 
hy itself sufficient. Tho 1915 film 
The Birth of a Nation incorporated 
many Important technical advances 
In photography but Its perversion of 
history reached the level of the Big 
Lie. Even in an age of strong anti- 
black sentiment this was no more 
reflection of public opinion; ft was 
an act of aggression. The box office 
(which was not very powerful In 
the South enyway) may have ruled 

out some themes but it did not 

demand anything of this kind. 

Either the producers were pander- 
ing to their audiences’ lowest tastes, 
or,' when they justified their deci- 
sions by appealing to the power of 
the box orticei they were seeking 
for what they 


Rationalization 
juld-havedonaiai 


■event When 


r -„t, _ . , • .fnasKima yi mu. «« v»y m nuniensv uv.maiilu (ti JOff 

Look, to take just one instance, . Munich dfrJect— shade! of both in- whoso imagination might move M», 
39 ® ars .^ lv ? been walking ^ phraseology. I grew searching action v.htrc the trao*i'-- 

HI fill n rl • urltrt a ■ — fli.L 0 lm Tn Vienna rlncn annnali vlltnll. ».n» I.. .1 i .. ■ •• • J-l • 


wound 

hands 

course 


J B waJXJng ' pni»su«Jw . * r.ntrv me *r-u-r 

ld ,.™ a watch without.. u ? In Vienna— close enough, slang- tion loaves them in ihe lurch : «*. 
that’s useless, isn’t lt? Of . wl88 * J , to ,, be abl , e “ feel, my way atantinl material for thouzhi tbdf: ' 
course, a walch it is in any case- found; Vale nfin 1 * endemic verbal would certainly be - •- 

you’re not going- to tell me tiiS hto peculiar brand of , , J ’ 

it is a parrot, are you ? ■ ^ -Paroqoipasia. ' I should say that a *n these 

you, I could take it to the watch; b ?* coming from Valentin’s own wiioru evc-i 
maker, but from >h« ’ t ebuntry, but from a differi-nt described 


Jungiiauc con-, cion ? 
every other pNihk-m is 
as a scimtriric one, 



cinematic spectrum. ' were of teti paid erfirisory Wages, an 

were unacknowledged in the credits. 
To go back to Bresson’s author!-. Not until 1939 were the “white” 
ties, tne reference to Pascal is re-'* and “coloured” signs removed 

vealing, not so much because of a from itbe Selznick and Universal 

supposed community of religious studios. Even in Harjem black pair 
beliefs (Bresson has often oeen rons were c6nflued to the balcony 
described metaphorically as "a Jan- and cinema managers would not 
senist”) as because Pascal is, of employ trained black projectionists. 
.» ,.,«»«=«, iLLDiiLn/uaii v u . „ course, the author of celebrated Those blacks wlio tried to make 

pattern ol sounds and fmages which Crudes. Bresson 's Notts couUTbe Mr own pieces were shut out 

may or may not enter into a rela- said t0 belort B to the genre of the from, the necessary 
tionship with the film as narrative. ^Tbe genre is a trifle old* 

Other directors have claimed to see fotitioned. and If Bressou has a few 
their iilma primarily in just these of Its felicities (a handful of striking 
terms. Sternberg in particular. The metaphors), ho docs not avoid some 
trouble with Bresson's abrupt dfs- its pitfalls. He eschews neither 

facile paradoxes ("In this language 
of images, one must lose the notion 


To the semlologist, such a view 
of the dnemA (I am now using the 
word in its common mean ing) has 
much to recommend itself. Any film 
is indeed. Intentionally or not 



tinction between cinema and chidma- 
aphe is that it is groundless. 


„ movies such as Vincente of image completely ”) itor ■ trivia 

Minnelli’s The Four Horsemen of (“ When you do not know what you 
the Apocalypse a re also beautiful are doing and. what you are doin' 
formal patterns, texts for tho semi- 


ologist to decipher. The trouble, is 
tiidt some of Bresson’s notes are tru- 
isms expressing edincerns shared by 
every , single director . of importance 
(thus, t^ idea.rthrt-.soun' 4 
made -■ it Stitijolb'i {fflrR. i. 
signify eomethmfc 1 or ,,-th ^ r 


is best, that is ihspiration ”). 
too often, like La Rochefoucauld’s 
Maximes, Bresson’s Notes could be- 
made to stand on their head, and 
look just as good. * TYy i it with: 


the necessary . technical and 
distribution facilities. 

But if the facts are notv fairly 
clear, we stiU have tp explain vAty 
it was that blacks were disparaged 
In just tills particular way; why, 
for example, even black producers 
usually employed very light coiil- 
plexioned- negros to play black 
roles. Apparently, . many .vulgar 
television comedies In contemporary 
Britain draw audiehces because they . 
inform the yiewers about standards 
of -conduct expected in the social 
strata, to which they aspire, aud 
.reassure them that thdy. have abau*, 
doned . the, standards, 1 of the -strata 


ALAN 

siurroE 

MOUNTAINS 
AND CAVERNS 

Fifteen, remarkably and moving efiaays which 
.man with n<> fbrmal education 
beyond the age of fourteen could become a 
celebrated writer, and which provide a unique 
Insight Into the mind of an artist 

'Among others, student® all over tho world > ..will wel- 
cpme his account of hie first Introduction to booKe . * • f 
-The Booksellers 

'He lived what other writers only observed. He Is the 
artist. A free voice plainly protest! ntf -New Society* 

hie approach to topographical Wilting recall* . 
that In the early chapters of C. Levi -Sira usa a Trlstes 
7 roplques , The Geographical Magazine* 

Un every sense, ft Is the prose of a writer who elmpty 
doesn't care what writes '* NewStetesmih 


as . ** Somptfalng 1 failed, should :: you UUU.M. , MIW, u.HJ.MH. , UI Miu .si.aui 
1*- Chang* ; its place#: may - bn . success- frpm >vhlch they have been trying 
fill.” ■ - , 1 ' 1 • ‘ " J: 1 : • , to escape; On the plantations ' some 
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By Gavin Lambert 

KAROL KULIK: 

Alexander Korda 

The Man Who Could Work Miracles 
■407pp. W. H. Allen. £5.95. 


“We are in the show business”, 
Alexander KordA once said, “and 
we should make a flood show.” He 
made a remarkable show : even 
though, as he also said, his greatest 
films were those he announced but 
never produced. If the cinema is a 
machine for seeing more than meets 
the eye, Korda’s eye certainly saw 
more than his films revealed. AH 
his life lie tried to extend himself, 
and sometimes he overextended him- 
self. He had the personality of 
extravagance, which simultaneously 
arouses hope and fear, admiration 
and disappointment- Karol Kulik 
captures this double image very well 
in her biography, Alexander Korda, 
which is strenuously researched and 
rightly sympathetic, blit not without 
An astringent touch. She sees that 
Korda was, in spite of everything, 
“ far twenty-five years the most 
imaginative ’mul courageous man to 
work In the British film industry ”. 
Site also sees that lie was n fascin- 
ating blend of con-man and connois- 
seur, bohemian and conservative, a 
man with artistic pretensions and a 
shawm an’s vulgarity”. 

Among the production. 1 ! that 
Korda promised but never realized 
wero a biography of Nijinsky with 
Charles Laughton as Diaghilov 
(1935), a comedy by Evelyn Waugh 
(1937), versions of War mid Peace 
(1945) and Salome (1947) by Orson 
Welles, The Old Wives ’ Tale (1947), 
and — the only project that Miss 
Kulik seems to have overlooked — 
au adaptation by Aldous Huxley of 
h-ia story “The Heat Cure” (1950). 
There was also, of course, the un- 
finished 2, Claudius, which Josef 
von Sternberg began to direct in 
1937, then had to abandon after 
Merle Oberon’s automobile accident. 
Its fragments were pieced together 
many years later for a television 


documentary called The Epic That 
Never Was, and suggest a film that 
might not only have been von 


Sternberg’s finest but "at the top 
of tile list of Korda’s cinematic 
achievements ”, as Miss Kulik 
writes, a symbol of " that unattain- 
able side of Korda's ambition, an 
ambition which was never quite able 
to real be itself ”, 

The attainable side really begins 

Nadia Neriiia was a dancer with the 
Royal Ballet for twenty-three years 
until she retired in 1966. IIow 
evanescent is the dancer’s art ; how 
difficult to explain to newcomers to 
ballet the special characteristics of 
Ncrina which endeared her to so 
many. Such, however. Is the 
achievement of Ballerina, edited by 
Clement Crisp (192pp including 120 
■ illustrations. Weitlenfeld and 
Nicokon. £6). The book is 
beautifully designed and the 


with The Private Life of Henry 
VIII in 1933, a movie tliut seems 
now only a crude imitation of 
Liibltsch’s historical satires, hut 
remains important for other 
reasons. It hus a visual elegance 
Lliat no other British film of the 
period even attempted; it wns tho 
first British production to capture 
the American market; and it made 
a star of Charles Laughton. (Within 
a few years Korda also launched 
the movie careers of Vivien Leigh, 
Laurence Olivier, Merle Oberon 
and, in England, Elisabeth Bergner.) 
Some far superior movies followed. 
Although dramatically episodic and 
fragmented, Rembrandt is stun- 
ningly designed and photographed 
and contains probably Laughtou’.s 
best performance. T/u'ngs to Come, 
the most adveuLurous project of all, 
has > a thrilling first half and extra- 
ordinary sets by William Cameron 
Menzles. A First World War 
espionage melodrama, The Spy in 
Bluck. established Michael Powell 
as a director. TJia Thief of Baghdad 
has some awkward and stilted dia- 
logue, but Menzles’s seta and visual 
effects are again remarkable. After 
1945 Korda produced the two 
Graham Green e-Carol Reed films. 
The Fallen Idol and The Third Man, 
and his company also financed some 
notable productions on which he 
had little personal Influence: two 
more Reed films, Ail Outcast of tha 
islands ui id The Man Between, 
l’nwcll’s The Small Back Room, 
Olivier's Richard III. 

Beyond these individual films lies 
the statement of Korda’s career as 
a whole. He wns a producer of 
international vision, roncting against 
the provincialism of the British 
cinema in the 1930s. He imported 
European directors, Jacques Feyder, 
Ren6 Clair aud Julien Duvivicr ; 
even though the results were dis- 
appointing, the gesture was valiant. 
And nearly all ills productions, even 
a creaky colonial drama like The 
Drwn and the passionless Anna 
Karenina, had a distinctive and 
sumptuous look. Ho employed 
Georges P&rinal (who photographed 
Clair's early movies) and Janies 
Wong Howe os cameramen, his 
’ brother Vincent Korda end Cameron 
Menzies as designers, John Arm- 
strong and Cecil Beaton to create 
costumes. The weakest point of his 
earlier productions was their dia- 
logue and dramatic construction. 
Perhaps because his command of 
English was never totally sure lie 
employed too many clichd-cxperts 
or reached for “ prestige " with Cle- 
meneo Dane qnd Robert Sherwood. 
Nor was he much of a director; on 
Henry VUl, Rembrandt, Lady Hamil- 
ton and An Ideal Husband , 

pictures are allowed, for the most 
part, to tell the story. Moreover, 
die linking text is precise and well 
informed and many of Ncr inn’s col- 
leagues have contributed telling 
observations about her work. The 
climax of her career came with the 
creation of Lise in Ashton’s master- 

J iiece La Fillc mat gar die, but the 
look captures also lier happy 
Aurora in The Sleeping Beauty, her 
Firebird of the glorious jump, and 
her excursions to Russia and Into 
television. 


he relied on cameramen to provide 
a striking visual surface and on 
actors to grapple with the script. 
When the actors were well cast, 
like Laughton and Elsa Lanchestcr 
in Remhramlt, this worked; when 
they were not, like Gertrude Law- 
rence in Rembrandt or Olivier as 
Nelson, it did not. In fact his judg- 
ment of actors was often erratic. 
He told Vivien Leigh she was com- 
pletely wrong for Scarlett O’Hara 
and he contemplated Merle Oberon 
as Pocahontas. 

Like David Selznick, another 
impresario of enormous flair, Korda 
wanted his productions to bear a 
personal signature. This some- 
times led hint to meddle with 
creative .talent, employing a string 
of directors on The Thief of Bagh- 


net, exactly as Selznick did with 
Cone with the Wind and Duel in 
the Sun, There are many parallels 
between these two extraordinary 
men, whose paths actually crossed 
for a while, since Selznick provided 
the American financing tor The 
Fallen Idol and The Third Man. 
Both cronted female stara whom 
they married; but Merle Oberon, 
like Jennifer Jones, did her best 
work apart from her husband. Both 
were defiant spenders who more 
than once found themselves on the 
verge of financial coilnpse. Both 
died of heart attacks at the age 
of sixty-throe. Finally, both were 
flamboyant charmers, possessed of 
formidable energy and will, en- 
gaged In a lifelong affair with the 
movies. If Korda never achieved 
a single work of popular art as 
legendary as Gone with the Wind, 
he became the most remarkable 
single influence on British film- 
making, and in I, Claudius created 
a legend of a different kind: one 
of the screen’s most exciting lost 
opportunities. As Korda himself 
remarked, its footage was as beauti- 
ful ns anything he had ever seen. 



Paulette Goddard in A it Ideal Husband (l PIS), designed for 
A.om« by Cecil Beaton : one of the mam) illustrations in 
i-harlcs Spencer’s Cecil Beaton : Stage and Film Designs 
(115pp. Academy Editions. £7.95), which draws on tha 
designer’s ou*n library and records. 


Munich’s Marx brother 


arabs & Israelis 

Saul Friefll^deir ^h^oud WusseiK A' SlATb(3lj^ f i 

moderated by JEAN LACOUTURE . 

'■In this highly sTgniticanl work, a prominent Israeli 
historian and two radical. Egyptian fniollaoiuais (with 
a collective pseudonym) debate the currant Middle 
East crisis,. The astute french Journalist Lacoulure 
moderated tha dialogue. The debate Is Intense, and 
goes deapor than Amos Elan and Sana Hessan's Be’ 
tween Enemies. A crucial debalo (whose re ad ora) can 
make a atari toward understanding the conlllcl as per- 
ceived by those in the Middle East."— i. tore ry Journal 

,f, for the first lime 'they' have agreed to meet, to 
epeak together, bearing witness thin a living dialogue 
is more useful than a fight to the death, The result Is 
an Inflamed book, a passionate debate; a confronts’ jr-- 
uon In which Ideas lake (he place of armor and words f . A , \ 
are used as missiles. In the course of Ms pages myths ■ I (■/->. 1 
crumble,, preconceptions fall apart."— Le Figaro \^~ m J 

224 pp. ■ £6.80 - V.V 


Jr. , T , M . HOLMES & MEIER PUBLISHERS, INC. fOI Fifth Avenue, New York 
tf.K. Distributor: Nqonan Hunl lV. 131 Trafalgar Road Greenwich London. S.E. 10 


By Hans Keller 

KARL VALENTIN t ' 

Rlcsciibltidslnii 

Elnc Auswahl mis clem Werk 

159pp. Frankfurt: Fischer, Paper- 
back, DM7.80. 

1 do not know how much of G'rou- 
cho's wisdom lias been translated 
into other languages; 1 know that 
it must have been an impossible 
job. Hie great verbal comedian is 
as untranslatable as the great 

J ioet: both concentrate on the iu- 
nntlle associations and the idiosyn- 
crasies of their own languages— on 
the hidden truth behind linguistic 
nonsense. 

Karl Valentin (1882-1948) was 
Munich’s Groucho Marx, mutatls 
mutandis, which means quite a bit 
of mutatls. For one thing, he did 
not travel at all, except by way of 
gramophone record and film, but 
then again film was not his natural 
medium: cabaret was. where he 
Invariably appeared with his wife 
Liesl Karls tnat, the Marx sister as 
It were. As a little boy, I knew him 
from q gramopho ne reco rd, but my 

she specially tool? me abroad! to 
Munich, to experience him live. 
After all, though a child might not 
appreciate the truth behind non- 
sense, he would be gleefully aware 
of the nonsense that passes as com- 
monsense truth, as common-or- 
garden logic: 

Look, to take just one instance, 
for years I’ve been walking 
around with a watch without 
hands, that’s useless, isn’t it ? Of 
course, a watch it is in any case; 
you re not going to tell me that 
It is a parrot, are you? Mind 
you, I could take it to the watch- 
maker, but from the moment I 
gave.it to the watchmaker, I'd 
have no watch at a]], so it’s wiser 
to have at least tills one, oven if 
Jt doesn’t go; after all, I know 
that it doesn’t go, and how can it 
go, without hands ? Or rather, go 
it can — inside — but it doesn’t in- 
dicate that it goes, and so the 
whole watch is useless. Don’t for- 
get .thgt the. 'ohiy. reason I carry 
it is because of the chain, for 


what dues one do wiih n wulcli- 
chuin m her wise ? That's clear 

from l lie very word, “ wutcli- 
cliain lL\s XL-lf-uvi drill (lull ,i 
watch has to dangle from it. 
After nil, I can't ullacli it to a 
dog. In that case, it would lie n 
dng-cliuin. And who is going to 
stick a dug into lilt w.iistioai 

pocket ? Nobody. 

Moreover, I consider n wuich 
superfluous. Consider, ;i . live 
quite near the town hall. . Ami 
every morning, when I walk to 
wrnk, I look up at tho clock of 
the town hall to see wliat die 
time is, and I remember it all 
day, so that I needn’t went' my 
watch out. 

Dp not toll me this does nut 
work In English: 1 warned you. 
But then, how well would Grou- 
ch o’s most substantial sayings work 
in English English, as distinct from 
American ? This consideration is, 
perhaps, the strongest, most con- 
crete evidence of the impossibility 
of such translations: nobody would 
attempt an English translation of 
Grqucno Marx, because everybody 
would know how bad It was. Trans- 
lation, most of it, thrives on the 
reader’s ignorance — while the few 
great translations (Sl- hi eg el’s and 
Ticck's Shakespeare, for example) 
suffer under it: in order to lie 

The semantic comparison with 
Groucho Is jolly near-fetched, for It 
would be painfully difficult to 
translate Karl Valentin into Ger- 
man German, or fully to under- 
stand him without an instinctive 
awareness of the shades of the 
Munich dialect — shades of both in- 
tonation and phraseology. I grew 
up in Vienna — close enough, slang- 
wise, to be able to feol my way 
round Valentin’s endemic verbal 
gestures, his peculiar brand of 

B aronomasia. I should say that a 
oy coming from Valentin’s own 
country, but from a different 
linguistic region— say, Prussia— 
would have felt that he was listen- 
ing to jokes in "foreign", if he 
understood them at aJI. A Swiss 
German might again take to them 
more naturally. 

Likewise, It would be very diffi- 
cult to read Groucho without hav- 
ing heard him, and it would indeed 
be difficult for me to read Vplen- 
lin's book without the sharply dis- 


tinct quality of his voice, his varia- 
tions on tho rheme «f tin* Munich 
Kiniml. Mill vividly in my mind 
•Hut all tlteso years. I mu nut an 
ncniMiic reader, lint there is mu a 
phrase in Riesenhludsinn (" A 
Load of Rubbish” would, I sup- 
pose, lie the fairest translation) 
which 1 rail read without uuloimiti- 
rally hearing ir. 

Tins moral is mure specific than 
our conventional tomepi of iun> 
«UUgo— ,l u voctilnilnry and way of 
UMUg ft provnleiu hi one nr moro 
imintries .(O/iDj-wonld ciru to 
•idmir, and the Implications hit vast. 
One nr itinro cities ? JI.. W utterly 
rent) stir this former Ciiliiiu'i-iiiakar 
was (who ’• stole a nnil in order for 
evor to hung up the golden craft of 
cabinet-making ", when he decided, 
pseudo-neurotical ly, hl-u-i in niuvo 
out of Munich. How utterly neuro- 
tic our culture’s fragmented artistic 


webernltes never moved out fti ) ,v * 
lie Webcrnland ; no w i>ad*r €n'C®, 

without any real musical childhood, 
misunderstand all fmijp^rr 

Vet, withouc mrtSfranslai ion, there 
would hardly fid any translations, 
which would be a mortally mixed 
blessing; after ail, without ^misuo- 

try tho impossible and translate 
these “monologues”, l( dialogues 1 ’ 
(tho co-author is, of course, Vale*, 
tin’s wife), "scenes and plays” end 

couplets”, in an attempt to make 
ot least somu liulu pan of an im- 
portant contribution to the philoso- 
phy of nonsense available to those 
whose imagination might move Into 
searching action where the transla- 
tion leaves them in the lurch : sub- 
stantial material for thought there 
would certainly be. 

In these In nguugc conscious tinlrti 
where every other problem is glibly 
described as a semantic one, there j 
is no harm in being brought ; to i 
realize that every linguiMlc dim* 
means something, even though 
may not mean what it is supposed 
to mean. If it hides behind mean- 
inglessneis, it invariably poses ■ 
question — and there tire no stupid 
questions, only, stupid eiawtMi . 
«'C|i as the' superior one that 1 
question is meaningless. A 'questf®* 
without meaning: doci not get as f» r 
a* being posed. 1 
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Word and image 


Type-casting 


that " what is meant for the eye 


By Jean-Loup Bourget 


ROBERT DRESSON I 

Notes sur 1c ciufiraatographc 

139pp. Paris : Gnllimard. 19 fr. 


DANIEL J. LEAR : 


t ot Robert Bressons admirers ma tographe ns " pure” art: “Impos- inn jf w h v do vou need a the nBW status structure of white 

d* ^ that matter, most of his s (blo to express something strongly 0 Tliis chaUcnge should America? One could wish that 

ic tors— have long been aware trough the combined means of two * reader of Daniel I. fil,ch questions had been explored 

tils distinction between mere arts# B It must be either one or the ? CCU J '“Scurfy illustrated From nn,1 ( tl,at there hod been some com- 
ma and le clndmatographe an other » 0r afiaiu; “Nothing as poses parlson with tho experience of the 

of Its own,. best illustrated by clumsy and valn a8 an art conceived f wiiol e se t of s a^bsl diary questions. North American Indian in motion 
son’s own pictures. These, then, in ^ shape of another.” (Why a wll0le set ot S , 1 , , pictures. The red man bad an even 

Bresson’s Notes on the subject, t j, 6n may we as v the countless What seems beyond all reasonable slighter hold on the box office, but 
ten over the past twenty-tour re ferences to painting and music, doubt is that, whether we wanted i suspect that his film image has 
s. collected in a slim volume. t, y su Ijj statements as "Images— them or not, Hollywood gave us a been modified in ways that could 
uitoushr (it seems) divided yj-i modulations in music ” ?) As long scries of niggers. Between the tell us much about producers and 
reen the dates ' 1950:1958 and « DU r>A»* poetry,- *? pure” cinema, in 1890s and 1950 the movie black — their audiences. 

-1974, evolution ' iff attempt to fr£e itself from the whether olnyed by a white actor in h<*f*n nhln tn 


Most of Robert Bresson’s admirers 
— and, for that matter, most of his 
detractors — have long been aware 
of his distinction between mere 
cinema and le clndmato graphs, an 
art of its own, best illustrated by 
Bresson’s own pictures. These, then, 
are Bresson’s Notes on the subject, 
written over the past twenty-tour 
years, collected in a slim volume, 
gratuitously (it seems) divided 
between the dams ' 1950-1958 and 
1960-1974, ' tfiougfr..j.«tfW*evoIutlqn 1 
whatsoever is discernible. According 
to Bresson, the cinema is photo- 
graphed theatre, a medium that 
■cannot even boast tho homogencuus 
'fakeness of the theatre, but mixes 
up truth and falsehood hopelessly. 
In the cinema, films (movies?) are 
die responsibility of a "director” 
(Bresson uses the English word) 
who directs actors. These actors, 
whose whole tendency is from the 
inside to the outside, a process of 
exteriorization, aim at naturalness 
In their speech and gestures. Tho 
cinema is the medium of appear- 
ances, it is imitative and derivative. 
Further, it is rough and uneven, 
and can only be compared to aca- 
demic painting or, at the best, to 
reproductions of the great masters. 
With le citidmatograpne. everything 
is just tho opposite. Films nre the 
responsibility of an individual (who 
shall remain nameless) who directs 
himself. He uses models fi e, non- 

{ trnfessional actors) whose tendency 
s from the outside to the inside. 
What shows on die screen is their 
own nature. Le cind matographe is 
the creative art of philosophical 
being. Using nothing but morsels 
of roility, it sulucf; tho in carefully 
and brings out entirely new links 
betweeu them. Its siirfuco is per- 
fectly smooth; its productions ara 
similar (or so Brosson Implies) lo 
the great masterpieces by painters 
and composers. 

For Bresson’s notes ure not just 
his own. A wholo array of quota- 
tions by other artists is called forth 
to consolidate hla stance. The names 
most often mentioned tell us a lot 
about Bresson’s film theory and 
practice : writers ■ (Montaigne. 

Rascal, Racine) rub shoulders with 
painters (Leonardo, Cezanne) and 
musicians (Mozart, Debussy). Film 
directors, with the single exception 
of Carl Dreyer, ore conspicuously 
absent, and only three films are 
recognizably referred to : Thirty 
Seconds over Tokyo, whMO thirty 
seconds injw#** 011 . •awing which 
- are described as 

ah example of le cindmatographa ; 
Dreyer’s Joan of Arc, dismissed as 
Vdstrlonic ; finally, Bresson’s owu 
Jodn of Arc , which receives praise, 
j- Th«e various referees confirm that 


must not just repeat what is meant D ‘ 

for the oar”). Some of the tech- By MlCliael BailtOll 

niques which Bresson advocates • 

hove long been practised in the 1 ~ ,r .. 

cinema and indeed in die theatre: daniel J. LEAD: 

such is the ense of the mtthode _ , CunMr . n . 

italienne of training actors, leaving £r°ni Sambo to Siiperspade 
them to deliver their lines auto- fh® Black Experience in Motion 
madcally, so that the proper einpha- Pictures 

sis nnd intonation also fall in place, 301pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.50. 

so to speak, automatknlly. It l\as — 

been used regularly by Jean Renoir. “ " 

__ . . , . . Addressing a white American auc 

More basic and more worrying Is ience t ames Baldwin once observec 
the untenable conception of Ic ana - « T B B niaaer. I am a man. An 


whites helped to arrange formal nuir- role in which 
riages for their slaves because the so often enst. 
slaves' social blundering had n threat to cs 
reassuring effect, and uinong the sexual mores, 
whites of the northern states there amalgam of 
was a great demand for books of that his dclrac 
etiquette ns newcomers wondered low and evil 
nbout the conventions that were even the bette 
forming. In a later generation Jn the Heat 
actors who looked more whito than appear civil 
black (how extraordinarily silly is rather than 1 


role in which Sidney Poiiler was 
so often enst. The saint posed no 
threat to established social or 
sexual mores. He was such an 


amalgam of undemanding virtue 
that his detractors could but appenr 


the American practice of counting 
them as light-coni piexioned blacks) 
were doubtless accepted as models 


low and evil by comparison. Yet 
even the better of these films, like 
In the Heat of the Night, could 
appear civil rights commercials, 
rather than as giving a rounded 
picture of black humanity. 

As the whites left the cities for 


it/ attempt to fr6a Itself from the whether plnyed by a white actor In 
fetters or the theatre, or of litera- black f nee or not— was an uneasy 
ture, falls into the familiar trap of menace, a dancing machine, a comic 


Had Professor Leab been able to 
tell us why certain images of black 


industry decided that “black was 
box office”. First the 'films began 
to feature more blacks os police- 
men, civil servants, students, and 
workers, and then came the new 
Image of Superspade. Ho was an 
aggressive urban black who often 
played a James Bond-like role and 
might be paired with someone like 
Raquel Welch playing (no prizes 
for guessing this one I) a hallcaste 
character rather than a white. 

Black audiences in the ghettos 


“ abstract ” music ns a model for all scqoko, n faithful retainer, a chcer- 
the arts, aiul still refers to some- f u i flunkey, a tainted unfortunate or 


thing beyond and outside itself. 

Besides, why should "impure” 
art be less elegant, less efficient? 
What of the opera ? What of all the 
combinations of words and music? 
Bresson rejects spectacle, a hybrid 
by definition. But much, if not all, 
cinema is, precisely, spectacle. I do 
not mean samply Italian or Ameri- 
can epics, the big screen, colour. 


menace, a dancing mncuine, a comic lJeop ^ e gained a particular hold, like cheered aud applauded every assault 
stoogo, a Eal ^‘ E n 1 !' 1 ' l,ose Uncle Tom, Topsy, and on whites, and loved everything that 
ful flunkey, a tainted muoi tunate 01 Q] ac ^ gam which feature in Uncle spoke for their own bitterness end 


an ignorant savage, caricatures Xom's Cabin, and the scolding but hostility, hut black community 
of the white immigrant and the iiuuu cver faithful mammy of Gone With leaders were disgusted. This time 
hick were also unpleasant, but they jj ie there would still be a the producers wero pandering to 

were progressively softened as their further question: Why did they re- the lowest tastes of their black 
groups were assimilated. The black ma j u as popular BS Jiay did ? This nudiences. They depicted black 
person remained outside, dispiayea question cannot be answered by a women as people of loose morals, 
as a composite of the values oppo- stU£ iy 0 f the films themselves, hut they glorified drugs, thay displayed 
site to those treasured by white requires an analysis of variations in impossible and ultimately deullitat- 


ly, spectacle. I do American society. audience response, Only then would 

Italian or Amerl- why was such fare served up to we begin to come close to Baldwin's 
g screen, colour. U s ? The author suggests that it was challenge, for thero is n great dlf- 
ts gam Immensely primarily a response to the box ference between wanting a nigger 


the producers wero pandering to 
the lowest tastes of their black 
nudiences. They depicted black 
women as people of loose morals, 
they glorified drugs, they displayed 
impossible and ultimately deollitat- 


requires an analysis of variations In impossible and ultimately deullitat- 
audience response. Only then would* ing famnsies, and of fareu no under- 
we begin to come close to Baldwin's standing at all of the nature of dis- 


Wlule certain films gain Immensely primarily a response to the box fercnce between wanting a nigger 
by using non-prof csmottnl actors; 0 jf j ce Some images were unwcl- nnd needing one. Whether or not wo 
"models/*, to use Bressons termin- come _ when in 1910 Jack Johnson really needed niggers in the pnst — 


"models’” to use Bressons termin- come when in 1910 Jack Johnson really needed niggers in the pnst — 
ology (cf, apart from Bresson s own ^cat the white heavyweight boxing and I, for one, nm sceptical — It is 
pictures, recent examples such as champion, a federal Inw wns pussod certain that we arc not floing to 
Kevin Brownlow's winitanlep or t0 (j an f rom interstate commerce get them in the future. William 
Worner Hci-zog's Kaspar Hauser), any f[| n) 0 f n prize fight intendod Slyron’s book Tha Confessions of 
this need not bo the norm. Canned f or public showing, and the London Nat Turner wns a fine historical 
theatre lias a bad name but pro- county Council resolved that “ pub- novel about a slave rebellion hi 1831, 


, , , -— I--- uouniy council 

duced undoubted ma9tcrplucc.x from lif . _ v i.;u: r : nn 

Marcel Pagnol and Sacha Guitry. fiXlntl, 


of the recent 


Marcel Pagnol and bach a Guitry. „ rize £ |„| lt j n t i, e United States . . . 
Bresson’s ad-most complete blindness \ 3 undesirable In places like 
to the cinema os tradition Is unfor- M- e muhls. Tennessee, licences to 
tun Rite in one so well versed In liter- exhlb i t ^ el0 not easily obtained, 
atura, painting, music. He remorks and the screen jmaBe 0 f tho black 
of ilio star system that it "ignores 

nnrcnii tunc fnrrorl tn ht> wrirsn than 


of 111 c star system that it ignores p 0rS01l wos forced to be worse than 
i he immense power of atiructiuu of ho real | ty ove „ on fuidy factual 
tho new, of the unexpected. From niatte rB. For exainplo. an oxliibltor 
one film to tho next, from one sub- m7 8a id l,j 8 patrons liked n film 
Ject to the next, with tho same uu- but lie wns uneasy nbout showing it 
believable faces **. This is quito true, bocause lc portrayed coloured 


Ject to the next, with tho same uu- but lie wns uneasy nbout showing it 
believable faces **. This is quito true, bocause lc portrayed coloured 
and again Brosson is not alone in police officers, and local whites 
trying to socure new fnces for ccr- iniB h t object to this. When; after 
tain imrts. What concerns me is tlio icj 4G, tho Indusliy started to pro- 
implied {lisrogard for the nttracUve duce films n limn the least disturb- 
powers Of the fnnilUsr, of the ex- in,. „s„r. L is uf racial tension, this 


but he wns uneasy about showing it industry offered during the 1950s 
bocause lc portrayed coloured aiu i l&Os was the ebony saint. 


challenge, for tltcro Is n great dif- criminutory not torus. The National 
fercnce between wanting a nigger Associatiua tor the Advancement of 
nnd needing one. Whether or not wo Colored People described such 
really needed niggers in the pnst — films us " bluxploltatlon 

2LV d j.\ % By the time the author reached 

certain that wo arc not Roing to 197 | and tho cml of t i JC final 

I?. 1 William cluipter. it liad begun to appear ns 

Styron s book Tha Confessions m of jf bincV; nudiences were proving 
Nat Turner was a fine historical more discriminating. Tho films 
novel about a slave rebellion In 1831, whtcll maintained their popularity, 
but it hod a hostile reception from likc Ludl , tIte jj f veSt we re 

some black critics, atul, so I uudei- t ] lose which had some appeal for 
stand, bluck activists put paid to whilc nudiences. There was, then, 
plans to produce a film version. The some hope for imurovemont, even 
politics of tho cinema have been t | l0llgh t f, 0 CMr]ior i li>lDry | s full nf 
transformed since the days of The warnings agniiwt optimism. So 
Birth of a Notion and if there are whetlier Professor Leab Is justified 
any Sambos left, they will nut bo in asserting tl.nt the film iniflge of 
allowed on the screen. t | le block porson is still ns condes- 

The replacement image which the ceiitllng and dcfanintory ns it has 
iiidustiy offered during the 1950s evor been, we may reasonably doubt, 
and 19G0s was rhe ebony saint. Sunei’sjiude tuny bo trashy, but he 
Until he tired of it, this was the is belter tliuti Sambo. 


powers df the fnmiliar, of the ex- 
pactod. Directors enu piny l-ihIIl-ks 
variations on famous “ i.vpu-cust *' 
actors, in orih-i- «-itlier to reinforce 
ceri.ilii thuiiuiiic stereotypes, or, on 
lilts contrary, to surprise und Ue- 
coivo nudionco expectation. 

" Build ”, Bresson writos, " your 


ing iispcci.s uf racial tension, this 
mis in response lo u sc-iiilIi for pro- 
fit in the face of growing competi- 
tion from talevlsion. Thu motives 
were represented in n peculiarly re- 
pulsivo Variety headline: "More 
Adult Pix Key to Top Coin.” 

The box-offico explanation Is not 
by itself sufficient. Tho 1915 film 


... .... i.). -i j J U J. by itself sutitcianr. xno nun 

H100L ’ Q °, n<E sl j . nos *' Birth of a Nation Incorporated 

Bresson has choson to bsso ills own tnany Important technical advances 
films on these principles— -or on an j,| photography but Its pervorsion of 
approximation of thorn, since thoy history roached the level of tho Big 
do have speech, movement, and Ue. Even In an age of strong ant T 
sometimes colour. From the end- black sentlmont this was no more 
Jess range of gestures and colours reflection of public opinion; it was 
available to the film director, he has an act of aggression. The box office 





decided to use very fei 
has done so brilliantly. ! 
is not with this, but with 


few, and ho (which was not very powerful In 
quarrel tha South anyway) may have ruled 
ith the impli- out some themes hut it did not 


which was not very powerful in 


aural texts that make 'tup le c inimalo- 
graphe hanker after the' condition 
of arts characterized either, by ab- 
straction, or a t least (in the case of 
painting) by an emphasis on formal 
qualities tQ thq detriment of narra- 
tive structure. Le clndmatographe 
aims at arranging patterns of sounds 
and of images whose beauty and 
significance are not dependent on 
the plot or dialogue of the films. 

To the seinlologist, such a view 
of the cinema (I am now using the 
word in its common meaning) has 
much to recommend itself. Any film . 
is indeed, intentionally or not, a 
pattern or sounds and images which 
may or may not enter into a rela- 
tionship with the film as narrative. 
Other directors have claimed to see 
their films primarily in just these 
terms. Sternberg in particular. The 
trouble with Bresson’s abrupt dis- 
tinction between cinema and oftdme- 
tographe is that it is groundless. 
"Fake” movies such as Vincente 
Minnelli’s . The Pour Horsemen of 
. tha. Apocalypse are also beautiful 
form*! patterns, texts for the semi- 
ologist to decipher. The trouble is 
that some of Bresson’s notes are tru- 
. Isms expressing concerns shared by 
■ every, single dkefctor: of importance 
(tbua. tbe Idea- that sound pictures 
*ar 1 ; idbmce: to 
signify something, of the remark 


cation in Notes sur le cinimato- demand anything of this kind. 
graphe that "who can do it with Either the producers were pander- 
loss can do It with more **. I do not ing to their audiences’ lowest tastes, 
feel that Bresson “ could do It with or, when they justified their deci- 
more” (as have Griffith and Ford sions by appealing to the power of 
and Renoir and Rossellini to name the box office, they were seeking 
but a few), and I am, on the whole, a rationalization for what they 
grateful. . that. , le . ' cindmatographa would have done ip any;event. When 
occupies Such « small seerion of the’, 'pladc . 'aCtora ■wewi-emptoyed; thaw 
cinematic spectrum. were offetf phid derisory wages, ana 

were unacknowledged in tho credits. 

To go back to Bresson’s author!- Not until 1939 were the "white” 
ties, the reference to Pascal is re-' and "coloured” signs removed 
vealing, not so much because of a from :the Selznick and Universal 
supposed community of religious studios. Even in Harlem black pat- 


beliefs (Bresson has often been rons were confined- to the balcony 
described metaphorically as “ a Jan- and cinema managers would not 
seni8t ”) as because Pascal Is, of employ trained black projectionists, 
course, the author of celebrated Those blacks who tried to make 


Pennies. Bresson’s Notes could be their own pictures were shut out 
said to belong to the genre pf the from ,the necessary technical and 


maxim. The genre is a trifle old- 
fashioned, and if Bresson has a few 


distribution facilities, . 

But if the facts are now fairly - 


facile paradoxes ("In. this language for example, even black producers 
of image?, one must lose the notion usually employed very light com- 
of Image completely”) nor trivia piexioned negros to play blade 
When you do tiot know what you roles. • Apparently, • many vulgar 
ore. doing and what you are doing television comedies In contemporary 


is best, that is inspiration”). 


ou roles. Apparently, many vulgar 
ng television comedies In contemporary 


Britain draw audiences because thej 


too often, like La Rochefoucauld^ inform the viewers about standards 
Moximes, Bresson’s Notes could be of conduct expected in the social 
made to stand on their- bead, ■ and strata to which they aspire, end 
look just as. good. Try It with: reassure them that they have aban- 
"Spmethiqg failed, should you doned the standards of the: strata 


&s*' 


e its place, may be success- 


from which they have; beep trying 
to escape. On ths plantations sopia 


SILLIT0E 

MOUNTAINS 
AND CAVERNS 

Fifteen remarkable and moving: assays which 
- repeal hovv a man WIth no formal education 
beyond tha age of fourteen could become 0 
celebrated writer, and which provide a unique 
insight Into the mind pf an artist. 

'Among others, students all over the world « ..Will wel- 
come his account of his first introduction to books . . ■ r 
-TfrQ Bookseller, 

'He lived what other writere only observed. He Is the 
artist. Afree voice plainly protesting New Society, 

*. • . hie approach to topographical writing recalls 
that in the early chapters of C. Levi -Strauss's Tristan 
Troplquds., f~TJie Geographical Magazine. 

'In every sense. It Is the prose of a writer who elmply 
doeen'tcare what he wrl tea'-^ew Statesman, 

£ 2 . 95 . 
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To attempt in one volume to cover 5?“?* Professor Miihel^storv country* imi Crl ite.„L" hi * , 0wn 


the book cannot be used as n umrt 
of historical reference us far 
inilunry operations are concerned 

detect 
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the two great world powers what. “ bIe n, .^ op errors. No doubt ih. 
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Nuclear secret society 


By C. E. S. Franks 


MARGARET COWING : 
Independence and Deterrence 
Britain and Atomic Energy 
1945-1952 

Volume i : Policy Making. 502pp. 
Volumo 2: Policy Execution. 559pp. 
Macmillan. £10 cnclt. 

In the early post-war years atomic 
energy was considered to bo vital 
to British foreign and defence poli- 
cies. However, its purpose and 
rationale were far from clear. It 
was among the largest and most 
successful of industrial achieve- 
ments, but the successes were con- 
cealed by secrecy. And in tlie con- 
fusion of its policies and In its in- 
dustrial successes were the seeds of 
{ ”£V Jhe problems which have 
bedevilled -.later (Sridah nuclear 
power development. 

Margaret Gowing has accurately 
caught the complex flavour oC this 
mixture of grom urruirs nf st.ile, 
idealism, ci infusion, mid scientific 
and industrial achievement in her 
two- volume work, Independence and 
Deterrence, which continues her 
Sj'rRw wartime official history of 
■Britain and atomic energy. She has 
also succeeded in wiring in te resting 
ns well as official history. 

Among Attlee’s first decisions as 
1 ni i E i , M ' slel ' were that Britain 
-mould nave an atomic energy pro- 
gramme, and that the programmo 
should he kept ns secret ns possible. 
Neither the full Cabinet, nor the 
regular committees of Cabinet, 
Handled at 0111 lc energy policies at 
the ministerial level. The 11 c 11 m. 1 l 
insirimieiu was an ad hoc “Gen” 
or general committee, which in- 
cluded the few ministers whom 
Attlee would trust with knowledge 
of it. These general committees have 
not previously been described in ihu 
literature on tho British Cabinet, 
Blthour/i they are obviously impor- 
tant and obviously common. Parlia- 
ment. tiie press, the full Cohinet, 
ami even some min Liters to whom 
atomic energy was iinpnrtuut were 
In much tho same boat as Attloo 
had boon in during the war, and 
knew almost nothing of the pro- 
gramme. ' 

Attlee had tho acquiescence, if not 
the outright connivance, of ilia oppo- 
sition front bench iu his nuclear 

f iolicles. Sir John Anderson, a load- 
as member of tho opposition end 
friend of Churchill's, with a curious 
quasl-iiilnisterial status, was for 
several years Attlee’s kuy adviser 
on atomic onergy. Churchill did iiol 
question Attlee’s nuclear policies in 
Parliament. Nor for. that matter did 
other members of Pnrliumcnt. They, 
and tho press as well, wero curi- 


ously reticent in even asking for 
information about nucicnr power. 

Important problems in nucleur 
policy and about Britain’s role in 
the world were ignored jn the 
charmed circle of those who knew 
about the programme. For example, 
it was obvious that for many years 
into the Future it would bo bevond 
Britain s capacity to build enough 
bombs to bo an effective deterrent 
against potential Russian aggression. 
O 110 likely result of Biituin’s posses- 
sion of Hie bomb was to make her 
nn obvious early candidate for 
nuclear attack if war did break out. 
Yet this problem was ignored. 
Henry lizard, the chairman of the 
Defence Research Policy Committee, 
was permitted so little access to 
information about the atomic energy 
programme — even though this was 
tiie most important weapons deve- 
lopuieiu— that his committee's 
deliberations on atomic strategy 
wero. nonsensical. Senior com- 

-mitbeas of. the armed, forces which 
planned strategy were in the same 
dilemma. Development of »n aero- 
plane to deliver the hmnh hud n 
lower prior ily and was much blmver 
iluui dial of 1 lie bomb itself, and for 
many years not only could Britain 
not build enough bombs to be an 
effective deterrent, but could not 
deliver tho few the country 
possessed. 

British nuclear policies were com- 
plicated by the “special relation- 
ship’’ with tiie United States. The 
Hrltlsh-American wartime coopera- 
tion in atomic energy was abruptly 
ended by tho Americans at the war’s 
end. Hie first goal of British nuclear 
diplomacy between 1945 and 1952 
was to open this closed dour mid 
create a true special relationship. 

Professor Gowing painstakingly 
documents every frustrating step u'f 
this fruitless pursuit. By the curious 
logic of nucicnr relationships closer 
cooperation between tho two allies 
i.*! V™ 11 ,mti l after Britain ex- 
ine‘-; e “ , r Urst atomic bomb In 
1D5Z nnd proved she “knew the 
^crets . This was three years after 
the first Russian bomb had been 
exploited. 

In trying in iimnuvc nuclear rela- 
tionships with tho United States, 
Britain made groat concessions. In 
wVntor °F 1947-48, when tho 

E 

veto given liar in the wartime 
Quebec Agreement over the use of 
tho atomic bomb by the United 
States. This was not evon 1 enlaced 
by a right 10 consultation. Yet m 
Hie _ same _ time American Immhcrs 
stationed j 11 Britain were achieving 
a unclear capability, which pm 
1 iiLuiii cyan further in front ns a 
flM Goiicladiuc for potential Russ Inn 
bombs. Nobody raised a fuss in 

Parliament nb °ut tins. I 11 the Anglo- 
American atomic discussions of 


1949 Britain appeared to he -pie- « 
pared almost to barter away her < 
autonomy if it led to atomic 
cooperation. Those crucial discus- 
sions were well reported in tho 
United States, but ignored in 
Britain. 

Underlying h] 1 this cuinplex of 
secrecy, secret diplomacy, and elu- 
sive special relationships was the 
irony that not only was Russia well 
ahead nf Britain in nuclear develop- 
meat, but was also belter informed 
than the BriUsli Parliament and 
press on British progress. Donald 
Maclean, who later left for Russia, 
was for several years the key man 
on atomic matters in the British 
embassy in Washington. He had 
access to all secret papers on the 
subject, and a pass to Hie offices 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Professor Gowing 
nicely counterpoints atomic energy 
spying — Nunn May, Fuchs, Ponta- 
coi vo, Maclean ~ to the main issues 
of diplomacy, strategy, and weapons 
development. 

The United Hl.itc-j was a difficult 
partner with which to negotiate, mid 
despite British efforts trans- 
atlantic cooperation did not amount 
to much during the 1945-52 period. 
Promises made by one group of 
Americans could not, or would nor, 
be kept by another. The modus 
vivendi, despite tho Important 
British concessions, was interpreted 
by tho America ns so as to give 
derisory benefits to Britain. Ameri- 
can changes nf mind, omissions, 
and failures do nor, from these 
atomic 11 ego liat inns, appear to ho 
the results of a wilful am! subtle 
shrlu of American diplomacy, but 
of tho mulli-heiidcd confusion ol* 
the American policy-making and 
executing processes. It was then, 
as now, difficult to be nil ally of 
the United States. 

The Hrliish negotiated on a gov- 
ern incnt-LO-goveriuiient basis with 
the United States, but many groups 
—including Congress— had the 
power to Rttoninito and even negate 
top-level agreements. A possible 
solution would havo been for Britain 
to make a frontal assault on Con- 
gress and the executive through a 
public relations campaign. But this 
was not the British stylo of diplo- 
macy, nor could it have been con- 
d “« cd_ without groat changes in 
Attlee s policy of secrecy. 

One of tho curious conclusions 
ihnt emerges front Professor 
(■owing s blinks is th.it however 
badly Britain was treated by tho 
Uinied Stines, this was balanced 
hy comparable British callousness 
towards other countries. Franca 
anil Belgium in particular hod 
legitimate claims for nuclear co. 
operation which were rejected by 
Britain even more thoroughly than 
tho United Slates rebuffed Britain. 

Ine countries of tho Commonwealth 


tho standards of excellence which 
pervaded tiie organization. His in- 
spired leadership in the technical, 
organizational and cost-control 
suffered the same fate. Except for HS P ecf s of the development found a 
Canada, which retained tho privil- powerful response in staff motivated 
eged position it had obtained during by W01 'K durt was exciting and im- 
the war, cooperation with these F° lta,]t - 

Tim mrn-nl.. 


other countries was sacrificed to 
the chimera of the “special rela- 


The margin between success and 
failure was often narrow. Treasury 


1 . B , y ■ special reja- 

ilm.jp. I , Many of the roots of control of hiring and salaries led re 
latei British reluctance to ally her- delays and difficulties which almost 


m any ner- airncuiues wnicn almost 

sett more closely with Europe can brought the industrial projects to d 
*? a ! ld , hi these twisted atomic bait in 1949. Secrecy hampered the 
relationships. construction of nuclear plants be? 

At the distance of nearly thirtv ESSS^ , -«Ii!!S!S ll .tf lc Jgroarmnme had 
years, In a world that has grown •*”* hlgllesc pnorlty. 

used to a nuclear balance of terror fl'fo l >r * > S r . amme was so secret tha|. 
these convolutions of dfplomacv' ji r ij ,1 ’ f l ® rit K C0l,1d ,l0t be eoinmuni, 
secret muddied policies nnd'^dlS other govern men tdepart 

tortious to po rli ame utnry "govern- me " ts or t0 ind “«nal suppliers, 
ments seem strange. Professor ° l, . e ? F c!, e reasons that Parliament 
tin wmtr is nrnhnhlv rinlir in sn»r.nsi>. W«S informed— If that is tile COITCCt 


Gowing is probably right in suggest- was informed— If that is die correct 
»»g that they are best understood word to use about an announcer 
in terms of magic — iliat tiie bomb n,ei , lt (hat was covered by a “ D v 
was surrounded with taboos and nol,c * anrt made obliquely in re- 
ntuals, and worshipped rather than 5 J ,DaSQ to a planted question bv an 
uiiderstood. One wonders If some of obscure backbencher — in Mav 
tne confusion and contradictions i 948 rhat Britain was building it 
migot have become apparent sooner hpmb, ivas to enable tho urgency 
u there had been less secrecy, 01 * a of rbs programme to be communb 
more cunous press and Parliament, “ted to more of the people 
In contrast tn the confusions of 'aJSS. , cou * d help to speed it up, 
policy-making, ih c execution of « I ! l ? , i? 0,, ! enf s I or exploding the 
British policy was a great success flt Monte Bello in Octo- 

Harwell, the researdi cemr l o CC |. S rS ^L, 1 - 952 were impeded because of 


Harwell, the research^ centre* lias t T*”® U bh. u »s v . 

already received wide acclaim. 2£i ie irr between scientists and 
Professor Gowing corrects a lone- ll , n - Vld oF fi c *f 3 nF the accampatiytug 
L.“„ * J S!* ships— conflicts which had tiielr 


standing imbalance in describing sl ”P s conflicts which had their 
the even more outstanding indu? Q0 .- Hs m,,ch \ n . 80cla t class dis, 

trial mid engineering successes of tl,,c,l0l,s a s anything else. 

*‘1 northern Iionically tho early Industrial suc- 
i^iigmnd, which so far, beenuse of cesses and die cciuallv grc-at success 

Ss sa u s . ‘“JSKSTi ™ ic1 ' vimjtS 


: . “■;** * 1 -* nave miner jiuij, me wnicn planning 

32 1 ,tf , l «- co ? uition *bey wat n heady well under way in 195.t 

^ Yf‘ ld F sca t le ntomic lod ,0 ii I iu,ue Ai«t ti.s 

i V i i ,,l ' c . css - case and cost of midear power 

\wrJW 0 and 1,10 . Phitoiiiuin dcvclopitient. Tills opiiiniani in turn 
c*K l i ,, . 1B lV ,ll i Its can, ° - U1 cI,we to contrilmtcd to many of 1 I 10 loiei' 
sUicduli. and close to estimuicd cost, problems of escalating costs In the 

ni MH^v 1 t lCy T , k0 ‘ 3 ’ The M-iriiox stations, of V/ndcresfiniutltlg 

:r . s JSSSS!S0„fffi 


one of Britain’s greatest cngiiteeriue 
achievements of the twentieth 
century. 

In these days when British imfus- 


pression that tlta dcvclonmeut of 
nuclear power was primarily a scien- 
tific rather than nn industrial uni 
engineering achievement, 

Professor Go wing’s two volumes 


L! these days when British imius- Professor Go wing’s two volumes 
hi® 1 l - ,, lB ,,,eur5n B wycr nn extraordinary iniigo of 

Sffl" “>1 bo innrJcL, d by ntoro subjects from Cabinet government 
GowWx tl luLi Aofoww to diplomacy, from tho organizution 

.h“ w & iLras? & as, ■» 

says saLSSL'a w s 
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made Bis Icy an exciting nnd roward 


Atomic energy develop) nent 


tho real boro of U 10 industrial 
achicvcmnnts _ was Christopher 


lion of a percentage point of GNP, 
out it 1ms had an importance out 


Hinton (now Lord Hinton) wlto sot of >11 proportion" 'to' 'Yu'ifM 


By J. W. Bruegel 


HENRY DELF2NER 1 

YI’S 118 Br ° adcas * a to Slovakia 1938- 

A Case Study in SubvOi-siou 

(Sl?G) < S ,mbia Universii y Press 


Tins small book by the American 
historian Henry Delfincr acquaints 
us with and thoroughly analyses a 
hitherto almost unknown chaptor in 
the chain of events leading to the 
Second World War. It concerns 
the broadcasts in Slovak language 
transmitted from Vienna between 
September 17, 1938, and March 14, 
1939, which were intended to incite 
the Slovaks against the Czechs, thus 
furthering Hitler’s plans, for the 
liquidation of Czechoslovakia. Dr 
Delfiner presents the text of all 
these broadcasts in English transla- 
tion and supplies detailed commen- 
taries to the arguments, which be- 
came more and more outspoken in 
dismisslug any solution of the 
Slovak problem inside Czechoslo- 
vakia and insisting on full indepen- 
gence i of Slovakia, eventually cul- 
mtaating in the first days of March 
1S3S irt a crescendo of calls for an 
SPrir,- h against Prague. It is 
difficult to judge the effect these 
; rnngTitp front the pi imi-. 

IE* Li® on 
r,« J^ J? it «^P , ! Ta . tk, n, but there is 
no dqubt that their appeal to oiiti 


Semitic Instincts feU on fertile 

ground. 

However, the broadcast texts un- 
earthed by Dr Delfiner are today of 
considerable interest, as they supply 
proof, which was completely over- 
looked at the time, that Hitler never 

B s ?‘l Ic 1118 Promises 
made in Munich. On October 30. 
1938, one month after the Munich 
Conference. Vienna broadcasts in 
Stevak made^tJie ^aittUguous. pro- 

State” Nevertheless, the Brirfslt' 
minister in Prague reported on Dec- 
ember 8 that though '* some weeks 
ago the Slovak broadcasts from Ger- 
many were inciting the Slovaks 
against the Czechs”, It could not be 
said with any certainty that Get- 


many is deliberately aiming at the 
establishment of Slovakia as a separ- 
ate state When Sir Nevile Hender- 


son, following warnings from Czech i>- 
Slovak diplomats, complained on 
March 14, 1939, about the Vienna 
Slovak broadcasts to Weizsacckcr. 
tho Secretary of State in tho German 
foreign ministry in Berlin, he got 
the absurd answer “ that Austria was 
largely independent of Berlin, and 
often took a lino contrary to official 
policy here”. That at a moment 
when even the name “ Austria” 
, en blotted out from tho 
official terminology I There is no 
mention in Sir Me vile’s report that 
he objected In any way. to this bla- 
tant distortion of facts. 

Dr pelfjner’s , well-documented 
book enriches our knowledge of a 
dark period of modern European 
li (story . 


. ^ A itik, gj 


| The Warden 



2 *t A , nl - !0ny Tn,h t e > inlrrimed to Wan Swum. 
g With numerous drawings by Peter Reddick* 

W In 1854 a new noyel was recommended to 
a LongmanSj the publishers^ lgr their leader thus: 

flf. ^»:.author that ha has . 
ti p° nmv ^ d to weave out of 'his materials a very " 

M interesting and amusing talc. The scene is laid in a . 

a c h hief , characl ?ra “oaisc of ^MngtoPiwBe Wei, " g 1 

S =l«g5’ftiaa who )s at the same time Warden of an S' 

h °spM, Jus soa-m-Iaw the Archdeacon, a keen and ardent churchman* the Blshon— ** 

g Ka^uss^t&tsaai^^'^'ss g 

8 ji h - «»/««/«.» 

S mSS Gre<lt Si ^ 0 ^ Stmf * London SRr zFR. adihms s- 1 ' S 

B ? ca - 80 s ^ ttd mc tJie fqU y illustrated Folio M 

K Sopsty Prospectus for 1575 , which lists all — ~ rff 

g J44litlca currently available. . ;■ : . ■ ' 
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TKjS Commentary 


The Mekong River Fxpedi lion, 
1866-73 

MILTON OSBORNE 

A story of how six Frenchmen 
set out to discover a trade route 
into China, 

£*»-93 


The happy squanderer 

By John Carey • - 


Btury Lyndon is one of Thackeray's 
d “5!*'"B and subtle p'erfiK,! 
nin.es. The story of a low Irish 

s S: i hsiz &sr3B n ul & „r P h „r 

Irish and 1 wl,ich both tlie jW whe » ho visited Ireland The 

him minSl/i h e nr,St0cr u acy .Inspired Sketch Book keeps 1 breaWng 

hie ■( , he r e Wl , tb 8'nlt about J_ nto dejected speculations about 

his nt‘Rlecr F fff S hf S 1 n 5 y V for ' vhlch how , or Bercliem or Claude 

to bl .,5 er ,ud . becn Partly would have depicted the scenery 

I service h 1 Sfun . e , lm,e » Barry’s . X ou con do anything but describe 
his cSr c ;; Y . efl « War and [* -n words. » Rubrkk's pafnferiv 

! ™ Professional gambler ^niphasis a s in this respect true o 

wr Sng £ ay h i l,e °PP™"nity of Thackeray's creative impulse. 

«&*£&£! ft ha^ e u£^: h t,,i "«, ThacWay w „ uld 

ways intrigued him : on the 0 «e 4110 fllm * the way 

PlnstELOd wltl, m.d ca.fd,/ blooSsLd^ThS,: th Tf a "t bll,,g a,, ‘ 1 

aSSE^SF BOSSES 

«f «» oiibtcc j, con"' lux’l.Vy" mos t W S?o'i , ™ U E ^: 


suniptuous interiors and depraved 

fjjj* „5!f ached by wax lights, so 
SSL/ 0 * sec ! m . t0 he watching a 

fSni Th I L Q,nt,n P , iather than a 
iL 1 ™- Thackeray had wanted, more 

t0 be , a painter. Ho 
turned to writing oulv an a DO r«„,i 




Social Aspects of Residential 

Growth 

DAVID C. THORNS 

A wide comparative study 
Which explores the key 
components in community 
formation and persistence. 
£5-00 Hardback 

£275 Paperbjtk 




The Role or European 
Parliaments in Budgetary 
Decisions 
DAVID 

COOMBES ET-AL 

£0-95 

Political and Economic 
Planning 


Peers and 

Piths 

Two Families in a Changing 

World 

MADELEINE BINGHAM 

Shows how British society, 
though veined with snobbery 
can adapt and how one class 
can marry Into another, despite 
snobbery and religion. 

£S'50 


Hmi L nS l !L V Zti' ian *t of h, - s fortll " e . tte collapse of his 
JSgf W*ico l°TI?adferay 

y-* »Jsa»£S * “ orJans 

Thirty BeJ > ,e^fl, superiority of lf , Kubrick's film reflects 

Jnmn k . i ys - L ea f Iy writing when Thackeray s intention to this degree 
coinpaied with the novels he turned 11 depart* from it iu other wavs 

rli»flcn4 t °i' Even if it ai,{ J SQ wildly as to constitute, in the’ 

of KubVicV, ' ' |L“ ,n b 1- a testimony £jJ* a totaI misreading of the book. 
Shut 85 Sfm m r ary tl’srrlnilnatton J' ie ? an ' at [ve .method of Barry Lvn- 
nat he should h ave chosen on. nt rfon sophisticated. R»r™ t.ii. ili. 


how much, lie's lying. The past 
comes to us tlimuyh ihe TulUled 
biam of a garrulous old sot, churn, 
ing me n lory and desire into n sulvu 
i his own pride and rcsciunient. 
V 0111 Kubrick's film one would 
Pi" no “ e of tills. His procedure! 

jjotftorl*! spokesman's. It may be 
aigued that this state of affairs 
isn’t Kubrick's fault, but Sts 

Film cal?r P i V S r ? S f i hls medIu » l - 
caf |. r ' as a verbal account can 

I nut hi, ‘ ,iSt r. ust , of itself. Being 

M-uriii •!? lie ’ ,ct n,fll1e tel 1 half 
tiuths, the camera is liadiv olaced 

wha a tSv^M native in sU'uiMnt. But 

gai t we are lauded with a rnuffi 
hero in fetching perSd wig. 

of h ,m Thackeray's view 
oi tiie Irish also gets modified 
Experience of his wife's family had 
convinced him that pride * and 
obtuseness were prominent Irish , 
characteristics, and this is demon 

the C id fll” llis k° o1 ?' Kubrick adjusts" 
J , bias > Presenting the Irish as 

E n p]^ V h Wa ™' lieu , rt «f rogues and the 
ungnsn as deceitful cowards. : 


parry’s rol in inns in the film , v iiii 
" s . s‘0PM»i Lord Bullingdun , , 

KBiSi F ltqmBd by Hany . lUffi 

liiillingdnit runs nwnv, liui ]»■.» 

«nd chut tenges is {JS 
lUther tn u duel. Tliuv i„<« r,,.. 1 

and piiltingdmi wins, hui^ij 
5.0 Hus jerutl dint Jie disduunw lii« 
PiMol luiruilessly while cm-kliig /. 
As ho awaits Burry’s shot in- i ue s' 
v t h terror, mid pukes so sn^lacu" 
!'i y '"J 0 tl,u slrnw that i Jit* f W |" 
■; ‘ 1 rnnKnanlnmu* Burry fires 

into tlie ground ouL of niiv fnr 
the wretch. Despite this ItVilli,,?^ 
n^i! ins ^ st . a on lii s right In fire nt 
hia^eE 0 ' wldelfhn t L ,ls , timi ’ • S '*»«.shfs 

-auTrasEtra' is 

Thactcray thera k ™ dual ' 

a chull h f u ! altrBELt * hls - stepson *as 
“* ? ■ 100 cowardly to lav a 

a m.n°“ >>.a 


to an.T, i. ; , * i runs Ills stepfather 

amf iJm.icV. S t0 , F ump Room ;,r Bnih 
ami t in ashes him soven lv f„r his 

The* it?, m 1 ’ t ‘i‘ V01,lfa Lady' Lyndtf^" 
The B„ l , t , Bd ° i i e „ isodc co nfes m- 
waids die end of tlio film, so it 

. 9AVP6 vaii ili - r 


i-i, u ui uio rum, so u 
.leaves you thinking of Barry as- a 
8 °‘ de . l, - benr » e d' oppressed hishm.m 

iTifl d ,.«° find - h “ \ vf,rl - lumbered 
wiLh fids sentimental cliche mmld 
have annoyed Tlmckeruv nn.iv ih.iu 
anything. 


Thackeray’s horror of vulearitv rant 7«i .» ° n ® eye . ,lts th « aitegedly 
would probably, have nreventeS h m ® lace “«* thirty or forty years 

from allowing his Sk in iS bef P i : e ' His boasts, his hStoSS 

adapted for ihe screen or ail But riehwST^ 811 d C l ? P«POsterous self^ 
l. *, 0 c ° llld f'Pvo seen ** Kubrick a iSSS?lB “,jS lh wb ^ b he re- 


if he could have seen ° Kubrick’s 
vcision, two tilings about it would 
ave .greatly pleased Mm T e 
,s 'ts slowness. The caniVr? 
Joiters over summer landscapes^ 215 


,r.. . ' ,B>S . w,, “ which he re- 

moke hm r w, I nd,es and bnitalltlcs, 
S;. h " u uaiTnior m whom the 
ft.. . . r *7 --’o nf Ida nee. 

ihiin b r Ml,e tai,y 1,,01u 

n, ue feel, he cun) when, or 


Poem 


essays in honour of 

William a* robson 

Bernard Crick 
C.D.Foaler 
Garl J. Friedrich' 

L A, G. Griffith 
G.W. Jones 
J. D.J3, Mitchell 

John P. Mackintosh 

Peter Self 
! LJ. Sharp 
£7*95 


[George Allen & Unvyin 


“ T J 1 n e , li „°" S' i'fs loped from the shade 

i„H n n'":J t " e “ J tl,eir >»uale. laid 
And Death put down his book M 

poetry won't be aJ^oodZ° thM again in a hurry l 
may regard i is as a callecdon °of old fools now, 

WUat ° n Banh We blunder, 

| (^ctlonna, tmmgg The Hunting Of The Snarl, 
mi swreaJ ® «n« of foreboding, 

nil t nn *1. a}ld i » l lt 

1 10 ° ■ the urgen %°J ‘ *• °f u - al histori ^ 1 

more compelling thonJheVo/Lan’s ear by which he ployed it. 

sob, nit, hoe it, a £il Journey of the Mogi; 

gifts that alone can trufy, faithfully, marry 

(a o„, hesitating, waoerlnLonse ot., h • , 

v-j ■ •. . '*ySa}^ l l^ (l /. w h?t is real. 

an ew round ihepoli^&t,^, 

- agoinst their l"g£^,nce, o,„l r , 
n serious singer, ^er.^aptist, a Campion 
tSni/jcance C a prophet whose « Woe I " shall 

it always U-no ilwSSua Harry Lauder’s 

" Hem Te^t f0rd Cemh "» h °* 

°t Smi °ur i, wanted. 

: , 

■ Auam , s t ° W nCwZaj^r etion - bM f « *** rni glory, 

■ ■ •' ■ tragic l 



"%T 0 d Ki,°affy/r- 

Skin games 

“Drawings of People” and "Order 

£ E :r;K ti, ° ' iw ° •***!■ 

;I, n n J. ** Ihe Serpentine Caliorv 

othe r J Th^ ai ?f 1GJ co, . ,fro,,r 
zfrff- The ,Hrst consists of life- 

£“ di £ bQugb t by Patrick George 

* co ulJdtS S? U S ciI - - T,,e otbcr 

prints On tv, Amer ' can minimal 

Ati 11 ’ * ro p * re<i 


■ coniimm ground: nottiiuj: nim-i* ih.m 
Z. an riyerlaj* of prcumiji.iiidn : uitli 
clinriing spare. The minim. di-, is 
V;" 1 ' mbs 

•md imif.i index. The limu.mvf 
prn-fs (ni.i.st .if them Sl.uK- .ill ili. tied) 
Use heads .mid bodies as tin get-.. 

So] Lewitt is the most uuiviin ims 
®f. tb ? minimalists, lie makes hu m 

iicI^nPr* ° E pri,,t making and ihe 
ISC of line seem rediscovered ■ lie 
!s n great refresher. Ague-. M.,,,:,, 

; 5^33?!“S her , t 1 ruM m Su , ri?; £ 

SSisiSS 

m die ] wiper, they hnrdlu I 1,1,1 
lla ;; , ‘ h wn wortli doing m afr' 11 

Peoplo ” catetoiuo S.nr. r"'* 11 * 3 °f 
essentials 1 of 8 dS» 1 / rni, \ ! hn 
marks— nud develop^ ,i K ~ fl mufei ”« 
niysiic climax in which ,,l!i, F* 

considered n s n form « 

mid magic Ian ship. IIi s f Vl £“ y, ‘« 
does not altogotAer bear hll alf> i ,: 
Quite a fe w of tho aamS«! l,n ouf * 
to ho merely teaching n fe a PP«ar 
sittnig s ta rjii g ahead J;,!,' ai, te p s 
uoiiceable sfen n,,3r 

magic. There «ra Sir te or 
Kitajs fog loan) which* SS h^K L ntlcl 
splenitidiy minimaiiled ^ 

i 

siieei clrop and sky, and some nm-« 
“ ll ‘ l s » 1 " >le C,ai B lo Ailchi»^SI 


in the Daily TeleernWh " , • ^ric Partridae 

dents W iU? e , P piS'"™“ ] l >«;«Holars an ,|s?^ 
intelligent general pubn? d Jin ! lho educuicd, 

g r w e A:-._ In 'his -HraSL'- IJEW - 


bring the bibliography 8 more'lfD {' Clv r * Pn *X® r dee to 
eorrect ops havl been d l te * var ^ 

tu %s aonm * of &j '^s™„\ h ;,°b^. ut „ ,h i c ^“h; 

Routledtoe St, 

Keganfkul 
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Patterns of alarm 

ibe very moment when tliut dis- 
, appearing ninnarcli had fled to 

tv Anita Rrnftlrnpr lmne . lo avoid, the menace of 

tj amid oi UUKIlcr a returning Napuleon ; the iroop 

was disbanded ut the Belgian 

— Uortler and Giricmilt wus allowed 

to make his way back to Paris 
unharmed, lie was now livi-ng with 
his bumbling father in the rue des 
Mai-tyrs and he was never tn set 
up liuusc on bis own. Siii-mnuniiug 
even greater difficulties, tic planned 
to reappear ut the Salon of 1819 
wnli . a modern political subject, 
nil inevitable choice after the 
successes of David, and, more 
■iu pur taut, Gros ; lie chose lo depict 
Uio fiasco of iho Medusa’s ship- 
wreck mid its nfLornmih, an excjui- 
site episode of govern mem mis- 
management which lie firmly 
expected the government tn pur- 
chase and hnng in a public place. 

His preparations for this gigantic 
undertaking were pathological : the 
shaven head, the carpet slippers 
Jtor iioiselessness), the importation 
into the studio of guillotined heads 
and severed Unibs, all rotting and 
putrefying and driving out visitors 
with their stench yet translated into 
Images of terrifying beauty, an arm 
and a leg twined amorously in a I 
last congress, bodiless lie ads turned 
? ea 2, afh f >■ iu tragic ennversa- 
SJ " lhe fjreat Medusa can- 
)«,V» aS i n j , i ? ' critics, by tacit con- 
sent and editorial decree, deplored 
Jt - Gdricault, nearly 
destioyed, was taken by friends to 

iai»d C0Untr3r n,ld ^ 1,er canie to Eng- 

t,lis J,0 . i,u t]| »t Cldnient’s 
acfiiiu-iilile n. illative can lie anmlU 

„ by , . ,ll0, '° recent research. 

h »o acconm of the 

r time tlmt elapsed la-iweeu the 

Mnanih s hpsom Derby of 1SJI * exliilunon of “ Medusa " and ihe 

1 '? Ll,,1< . , ?“ «“ Tho spring of 

, r , ii,:.'- yt ‘t a. solt-porii-itir in Koueu, 

mly or a classical scholar hut nf n has the tiuikincs of n lir.m.r. ffSrL'i* 1 *. ,? L ‘ nCim,t witb lmir mi 


By Anita Brookner 
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CIIARU-S CLEMENT : 

Gcricaiill 

Iiiirodnctiou eL supplement par 
Lorens Eituer 

•172pp. Paris : Liouce Laget. 300 fr. 


iliarles (.lenient, n liked and 
respected figure in the world of 
Pm-U belles-lettres in tho 1850s, 
became art critic for tho Journal 
i , ,*? succession to the for- 

midable Deidcjuza In 1863. Mono- 
graphs on artists, usually no more 
than extended essays, wore the order 
of Hint day and now that wo aro all 


A -j 1 







Cih iaiuli's “ Epsom Derby of 1SJI * 


co»ip((i-(di5tc5 there is n great deal 
to he said for a return to that .simple 


but deniaudfiig form. Cldmeut 
published studies of Leonardo, 
Raphaol, Michelangelo, Poussin, 
Decamps and Gleyre, and iliey are 
scrupulous, worthy, and tender- 
hearted. In 1862 ho turned his 
attention to G£ricauk; a monograph 
and a catalogue raisonnd appeared 
in 1867 und boLli aro surp rising on 
two counts. The first Is that, 
despite the ensuips age of 7eal, the 
work ,_!iSS ecn superseded, 


The fw- as painted time one runs into dif- •rinwy 

L Mono- flciiltios. This, presumably, was a «» eat Iiorseman. 

no more where Clement began to tremble. His early ombii 
1 l,,u 0,tlL ; 1 '. ur Tluoiigliout the numerous works rider was rSaci 
we are all hat Gdricoult executed in his ex- paint «!ul £ S 
zi eat deal tiomoly brief career there runs an L’arle Vernet in 
Hat simple intimation of the sickness muisferrhft to Hi 

Cldineut death, which cuitnni: be explained in 1810 He wax' 
Leonardo, away hi | purely cimnnsimiiul terms, curly Zouhaloff 
T ° ms ‘"- - 1 ?*- y-".-'"* .Cuimsio,-. wl ,0 cvklonMof !m el 


ippspl gspism 

inwarS an^, * ^ r ° Ulld ’ gn7in % «usic. Italian a!,d the "Sify of f'^ns created thj 

n=™ a£™ifp>! i “Upfii-L »?, n &° r n ,i„ f ^!i 


BfitMliiijelnlWiid, is Cldinent's curious 

baa v y r u Xw;rd Saie n \ s T e « ® «« « 

jamais dtd eutant effrayd et ie le “EtSm na hv g nf c ?S?£ r * 1 ^he ■eemi to have taken place some Mamlni treatise on alienation! 

^ d / n n d ,a a „ v ^,% ur £{£‘/"S -gffiKsa mjj; r/s g^TuaMssrssarssM 

me v ion jlv eiven A ad 2!S5!~. in .“ ^possibly small tlous history painter, his aberrations h®. » "tow appropriate medium for 


Swifts? iss -£r n “— - 

jgWi ,j* -a •.■a Asst? aa."smi 

{ h ^ **** ‘‘“bounded 11 * SiaSS? 'Between Pa'S 


Medusa ” who were in fact exposed 
*** b,a f G of the Ironic sun, 
tail towards salvation and the horl- 
zon Bke survivors of some hypo, 
metical mining disaster. The 
Epsom Derby of 1821” is run 


aI .. j ve| T mtie : eve 

drawings weaken noticeably. 


trembling, this affli 
fng of inability to c 
greatest artist of tl 
fact his malaise can 
one bravo enough 
G4ricault dossier. 
G^rlcault's work 


e can be felt by any- A . n I ,s dark current, so different in the nnera in is^ “I'P^ranca at inpicut 

ough to reonen the Q ua Hty and association from that oCniaf.i 6 r^L m ■ 1 ? 2 ^' a d fln ientetT, touches, and in a sta 

ie* For throughout , bon noir and K heureuse salcS ’’ gK/ 1 i ri mac H ,ate ^ ]1 ow {jj thmr correspond with 

,!,« M„crol* tried to captu,? in " f ,1,e 


execution of 
ane : painted 
■ with no re- 
! of unflinch- 



Out of my System 

Psychoanalysis. Ideology" 
and Critical Method 

Frederick Crews 

A prcoccii|i;itioii wiili psychoanalytical 
criticism and r.ulical pnlitics has lauyht 
Professor liens loconlVuut those 
proL Icins. which most erf us cannot or « ill 
not face. This book is u coiiiinaitary on 
the major cnLiin al issues in America 
during the late si vties and early seventies, 
1 lie subjects of his scrutiny range from 
the ‘sin.u-hilw-tic criikisin' of Northrop 

rrj c to studeul protest movements, and 
thuresuli.is a prucess of critical 
self-ddinitiun in a jieriod uf political 
turmoil. ^5.50 


Early Melbourne 
Architecture 
1840-1888 

A Photographic Record 
Maie Casey and others 

Tills is a toiig-iivvjiicd reprint of a book 
which has become n classic of its kind. 
Itspliotogi aphs record a tepreseiHalivo 
selccfion ol Melbourne's earliest 
buildings in their original state. Tho 
importance of such .1 record lias been 
shown b\ the fact ili.u .since the book 
was first published rine-ihird of tho 
buildings iiu-lmkd luvc been denial ished 
or altc ied. T'laiid editiun illusliatcd /’7.7s 


. } ris e «rly ambition to be a circus t0 racourso''to"a 

n dor was replaced by u desire ° to s *>ocInli2lng In 

paint und he entered the simlin nf r Hie Turnons 

Unit. Vernet in I'nria in ikor, ticricin r’ L' !,! ut fj . Cl p'Kct nmmvcd 
iMi is cmng to that of I'ierro G, 161 in iwrL 1 1 hwelmic in tliu rue 
in mo, Ho was no scholar but the nnlu^lZl ^JiSLSfiSS^V 0 



..... . . i c 11 1’ 11 nies of rlic pcrioil the past twcniv vears a ' Prsnp 

Ihis is not to say that excellent *' lo . hav f hc<?l » nliscnt from iho wlinlar. Denise Aiini-A/an* 1 is 
woik has nor been done on Geii- b ? 'f. L L n s ruo 4, e 1'Avalasse covered valuable letters that itnssed 
5? u lfj * a^Htough tlic best is confined Vl 1 ? 1 c , G^icnult grew up surruun- be twcu 11 GericiuiUN friend s descrfli 
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dcti-iniinc how 1 iirdt niciul life had 
aciu-ifly hern ullmil by tlic I'mecs that 
were unleashed by 1 lie Revolution, ami 
the results are ivc.sc tiled ill this hunk, 
illustrated /j j.25 juju-r com a £t> 
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The Politics of 
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lived until die 1880s and died a 
solitary in a small hotel in Bayeux. 
Of this Cldment makes no mention. 
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ones. An impresario named Bullock 
put the “ Raft of the Medusa " oit 
public exhibition in the Egyptian 
HaU in Piccadilly where It drew 
great crowds and got a favourable 
notice in The Times. His ambitions 
thus restored, GSrlcault began to 
concentrate on new subjects and on 
making money, chiefly through die 
medium of lithographs, his best 
work at this time. He painted and 
draw cheerful superficial subjects : 
lad lea riding in the park, Horse 
Guards* ostlers, and, of course, the 
Derby. With the complete unaware- 
ness of his genius that marks his 
entire career he set out to learn 
what he could from painters such 
as Wilkie and Landseer and began 
to find fault with the French school. 

A rather unattractive desire to 
make a fortune begins to be notice- 
able. and on his mum to France 
he began to invest unwisely mid 
to sink money into an enterprise for 
tho manufacture of artificial 
jewelry, pui>slbly In the sinister 
tilde building in the famous “ Lime- 
Kiln 

With the return to Franco a 
melancholia took hold of liim (lie 
had already tried to kill himself in 
London). Projects were sketched 
hut ubnmtotied as too demanding; 
lturjUKiiiiimms advice end help were 
offered to Dcl.icruix ; anil die very 
few picture* he finished oxutlc sad- 
ness in their turbid paint — ns if the 
material were physically difficult to 
move — and their irrational darkness. 
Louise Venter, who was to become 
a beaut v and to marry the painter 
Dcltu'oclic, is portrayed os a cynical 
pudgy child clasping a cat, her 
knee caught awkwardly in her petti- 
coat Under a weighty sky her socks 
decline and foil. Her waved hair 
has a gros&uess that we habitually 
associate with Courbet rather than 
with Gdrdcault. The same distortions 
of scale and the same comparison 
with Courbet arg brought to mind 
by the picture colled M Le Ven- 
ded!" (Louvre). Attempts hRve 
been made to turn this into one 
pf the lost portraits of the insnne, 

. bu,t the sitter is .more probably a 
dressed- up madef and any effect of 
xuadness communicated by the 
fainter himself. The grotesque black, 
fiat extinguishes the sitter’s face 
like a candle-snuffer. He wears a 
dark blue coat and a light brown 
waistcoat, striped a pinker brown 
with the brush. His glisten lug white 
shirt is arbitrarily arranged to 
expose a rhomboid of dark blushing 
flesh. 

Cement’s final chapter is a model 
of respectful grief. He relies, ns he 
dops throughout his book, on the 
testimonies of friends and contem- 
poraries of the artist. He concludes, 
as any student of Gfericault must, 
that the premature death of this 
man was an irreparable loss for the 
French school. And yot it is hard 
to see how Gfericault would have 
continued had he lived. His projects 
tor large-scale paintings on the 
theme of the slave trade or the end- 
ing of the Spanish Inquisition are 
composMonaHy uninteresting and 
oddly out of date. They are factual 
m the manner of Giro (let's “Cairo 
Insurgents" of 1810. and by 1824, 
the yoar of Gfericaulrs death, the in- 
ner world, which he hnd done every- 
thing to establish but little to make 
palatable, was the preferred mode : 
iu a ditar ions on death rather than 
the brute physical facts of disinte- 

E auon won Delacroix immense and 
rtlng fame in the Salou of that 
year, 

. What we have, o£, Gdclcault is so 
Wrong. so quiftroSseodill' that rife 
may proffer -dot to Bhve an V more. 
yVnat torments us Is the obstinate 
refusal of die five lost “ mad * nor. 
trails to come to light. All we know 


To the Editor 


Tiicti/id A n/nicnfl 9 one thinks of Sartre's description 
JliSUCC Accused Of his grandfather, “un homme du 


‘ Dissent in the 
USSR’ 

Sir,— Reviewing Dissent in the 
USSR (December 26}, Jack Miller 
claims that my previous reportage 
on the Soviet Union has offended 
academic Sovietologists, and tliat in 
my contribution to this collection 
of essays, I regard the Russian pro- 
test against the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia as “ useless and foolhardy *. 
Both statements are wrong in several 
ways. 

First, I made unmistakably clear 
that I was not reporting mu views 
about protest, bur those of soma 
Muscovites l knew well. To avert 
any misumlerstinuiing of precisely 
Mr Miller's kind, 1 concluded with 
the last of several reminders about 
the limits of the Russians* wisdom. 
Nothing in the foregoing is inten- 
ded to suggest that my friends’ 
attitude is either prescient or vir- 
tuous. As suggested earlier, Rus- 
sian intellectuals and “ practi- 
tioners of the free professions" 
seem tn uic os self-centered and 
biased ns those of any Western 
country. Perhaps they ure more 
so — and more given to cynicism, 
“ left-wing " antagonism towards 
authority ami n my-couutry-is- 
always-wrong presumption-— man 
in countries where resentment of 
this kind is diffused through its 
free expression. Certainly the 
discernment, even the moral out- 
look, of this kind of Russian is 
affected by the dictatorship's suf- 
focation of cultural and intellec- 
tual Jifo. Inwardly enraged by its 
subjugation, the haute intelligent- 
sia simultaneously nurses its 
grievance of being misunderstood 
and mistrusted by the masses. 
None of this contributes to sound 
judgment. 

Later, my own opinion did appear, 
but' It has little resemblance to Mr 
Miller's description of it. 

Neither la anything in the fore- 
going intended to suggest that the 
Democratic Movement has hnd no 
salutary effect on the Muscovites 
I have in mind. Over the pnst five 
or six years they, like most of 
the Western intelligentsia, have 
become far more aware of the 
dictatorship’s essential nature. 
. "Suddenly It’s become blnzlngly 
clear ”, a young historian told me. 
“ The country is ratten inside and 
put. Evil and filthy. A medieval 
prison fun by sadists and crooks.” 
For this considerable growth In 
understanding, the self-sacrificing 
protestors who challenged and 
were struck down surely deserve 
the greatest credit. 

Moro than this: all my friends 
and presumably the social stratum 
tboy represent, perhaps even some 
urban clerks and workers, believe 
at some deep level that the dis- 


senters are right. Hie great gap 
now lies between this knowledge 
and a willingness to act upon it. 
If dlls suggests I consider the pro- 
tests " useless and foolhardy ”, some- 
one needs English lessons, The 
trouble here is not any conflict 
between me and academic Sovietolo- 
gists, but simple misrepresentation 
of my views. Why does this so often 
happen when the experts discuss 
6oviet dissent ? This was one of die 
questions my essay asked. 

GEORGE FEIFER. 

15 Hyde Pnrk Square, London W2. 

The Burden of 
Proof 

Sir, — Margot Heinem anil's second 
letter (December 19) does rather 
suggest that she and I are used to 
different scholarly conventions, she 
to the literary (or so I assume), I 
to the historical. I took for grantod 
that she would bo familiar with the 
whole liturnturo on her much 
debated subjects, mirltnnism and 
capitalism, and believed time her 
reading of new primary sources or 
new monographs, which hnd escaped 
me. hnd led her to conclusions 
which scented to mo disputable. 
She assumes that I cannot have read 
either textbooks or standard works 
on auy subject in the late sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries and there- 
fore refers me to a mixture of them 
as “sources”. So be it. 

Her article, regarding the possible 
protector or patron at Middleton’s 


protector or patron of Middleton’s 
A Game at Chess, plays with some 
Interesting conjectures that it might 
have been - the third Earl of Pem- 
broke. Its only new Item of “ hard ” 
evidence concerns a number of 
books on “anti-Spauisli and anti- 
Catholic" subjects (English Literaru 
Renaissance, V, 1975, 242) which 
weTe dedicated to Pembroke. She 
asserts their writers* puritanism 
without identifying it further; she 
claims this as evidence for Pem- 
broke’s puritan sympathies, when 
it seems to me to postulate an 
inadmlssibly long chain of associa- 
tions of doubt fm validity. Nor do 
I rhink it permissible to assume any 
Influence of uncle and great-uncle 
upon Pembroke without any further 
ado; ns for the puritanism of his 
brother Philip, merely because ho 
became a fairly late convert to the 
parliamentary cause, opinions may 
coudmiQ to differ. 

I am sorry Dr Hcincniann thinks 
I have misread her. She wrote; 
“ Neither does it show that he 
(Adams] addressed himsolf mainly 
to aristocrats in contradi9tJiiction to 
capitalists, for Pembroke was 
deeply concerned in South Wales 
mining and West Indian trade and 
colonization, in association with 
some of the leading capitalists and 
merchants of the day." I still think 
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Until this problem is solved, and 
until Professor E knot has devoted 
a study to these paintings as deflnj. 
nve as his work on thp “Raft of 
toe Medusa , > our knowledge of 
Gericault still comes to us from 
Clfement, • f. 

_ This is a very beautiful book. 
Printed on two shades, of heavy* 
paper, Ivory . for , Clfemen t’s text 
white foV Prbfes$Dt' Ei trier's 'annota- 
tions. it should dollght the, biblio- 
phile as yteU fis - the. ait-higtorlmi. 
It is a healthy sign that some ateen. 
tion is being paid to_ those .nine- 
teenth-century, writers- .who 1 esiabJ 
lished the discipline and whose in- 
sights arc so different from oun» 
Ernest Chesnati .sud Cfiferle# Blanc 
also deserve ; our study, ©jr dhe' 
present ‘ showing however, k ftri H; be' 
difficult to -improve oil Cl&ftehi 
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that anyone who addressed- himself 
to Pembroke addressed himself to 
ail aristocrat and Memia Pcest- 
wich’s Cranfiehl strongly supiKWts 
that impression, contrary to Dr 
Helncniann's suggestion. Bat if the 
sentence docs not imply that Pent- 
broke himself was a capitalist, why 
does it appear iu this context ? 

Finally I do not really believo 
that the discussion of such minutiae 
in public would be of vital import, 
ance under ordinary conditions. But 
the time has come, I would suggest, 
for all historians of the early seven- 
teenth century to redefine their 
terms more narrowly when they 
wish to discuss how “puritans" 
behaved or what capitalists did, 
which d is tin gill shed them from 
other people. It seems improbable 
that many average Jay members of 
die English church wrote pro- 
Spanish .. . pamphlets, preferred 
poverty to riches or advocated 
idleness as an ideal state, nor was 
it impossible for a merchant or an 
Industrialist to love a bishop or a 
king. 

G. HAMMERSLE Y. 

Department of History, University 
of Edinburgh. George Square, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9JY. 

F. R. Leavis 

Sir, — The * Biography " of V. U. 
Leavis by Ronald Haytnan dn The 
New Reuieiu (vol 2, <no 19) and Dr 
Le avis's letter in your issue of 
December 5, stir up a few mem- 
ories which, I am sure, will show 
that it is not " impossible to 
remain on good terms with the 
Leavlses ", 

I first mot F. R. Leavis in the 
early 1920s when I was a lecteur 
aiul a research student at Gonvillo 
and Cains College. I had just 
finished my licence at the Snr- 
bonne, and had been catapulted 
into the “brave new world” of 
Cambridge by Louis Cezamian, who 
thought I would find there the host 
milieu and facilities to achieve 
being a good dtmlinnt d‘ngrt?gotion. 
So I attended nil the lectures I 
could find on the university 
lecture-list dealing with tho authors 
on my syllabus. The Knight's Tula 
led to a luncheon at St John’s, In 
G. G. Cau'kan’a rooms, who was 
very kind in his or-tidlrc and 
slightly eccentric way. I worked up 
The Tale of a Tub with Jacques 
Valctto who was my liomologua at 
Trinity, end hnd tlioro established 
a warm friendship with the 
librarian. But the hardest nuts to 
cruck were A las tor, and Grierson’s 
anthology, Metaphysical Lyrics and 
Foams of the Seventeenth Century, 
where Donne becomes prominent. 
Nobody then lectured on Shelley, 
though Donne was taken care of, in 
tiie Divinity School, by a don (no 
puit hero) who was satisfied with 
textual commentaries on Grier- 
sou’s and E. K. Chambers’s editions 
of Donne's poems. The four or five 
of us, silent and bewildered, hnd 
very little courage left after a 
couple of lectures by that learned 
typographer. I was almost dos- 

S erate, when somebody (it may 
ave been Douglas German, who 
was then an undergraduate at 
Cains— he left after a year or two, 
to join later the Calendar team) 
suggested Lcnvh. who had Ju-.i 
finished^ ills PhD thesis (or hud 

be Leavis. 

I therefore wont to 6 Chesterton 
Hall Crescent, a rather nice house, 
wjtii an orchard at die back, of 
wucii I could admire the greenery 
luscious apple-trees 
through the study windows. Leavis 
•was at once extremely kind and 
receptive, and offered to help me 
as best he could, though he warned 
me that hie advice might perhaps 
not chime in with the S or bonne's 
methods. Then we had a pleasant 
conversation on sundry subjects of 
literary interest. I was happily sur- 
prised at his knowledge of French 
literature; we could talk fluently 
of Flaubert, Proust, Baudelaire, 
end so on. He even asked me (but 
that may have been later) to read 
'aloud, one . of Baudelaire's poems, 
just to see what the rhythm and the 
music were like When spoken by 
a French mouth. He told me of his 
friendship with Andrfe ChevrUbm. 
the, academician,/ who hat! pub- 
lished enjoyable and still valuable 
essays .on English writers: fend 


poets — notably Sydney Smith, flit 
liberal phllosiipJier and conversa- 
tionalist, and Shelley. (Amlre Chey. 
ri I Ion’s son hnd been sny predeces- 
sor ot Cains, just after the war), 
So Lenvia directed my first 6 tern 
towards Clievrillon’s La nature 
dans la podsic tic Shelley (J920), 
certainly at that dute, tone liter wltfi 
Kosz ill’s La Jcuncsse de Shelley 
(1910), tho beet criticism In France 
on the author of A!astor\ and then 
oame Matthew Arnold’s damning 
essay on the “Ineffectual angel”— 
put I had, apart from uii in tell I- 
gent reading of the poem, illum- 
inating comments on Shelley's 
less known short poems, lor 
example, "When the lamp is 
shattered "—I t emendin' this mihe 
distinctly after fifty years or more. 
Then, X learnt fronv ^avis whai 


Sir, — Shirley Robin Letwin com- 
plains (December 2G) that in my 
review of Justice Accused (Decem- 
ber 5) I “ advocated a doctrine 
about (lie function of judges which, 
if accepted, would destroy cho rule 
of law”. Tlii-s is the doctrine that 
judges should ignore whin is pro- 
vided in the constitution and sta- 
tutes if it offends riiclr personal 
moral convictions. I mn afraid that 
she missed the point; nothing could 
be further from whaL 1 actually 
tuid. 

The slavery cases I discussed 
were not casos in which j'udgcs hod 
ro ehooso between following settled 
Jaw and substituting their awn 
morality. They were cases in which 
the constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions were so abstract and 
unclear, and the legal background 
so ambiguous, that there was no 
settled law to follow. The decisions 
were surprising not because the 


judges refused to bend the law to 
their , own convictions, but because, 
though' riiey believed .thear. tyer® 

junking hew law.--t4iey-.medb Jaw 
they themselves thought was immo- 
ral. 


symbolism might mean to poetry, K? y Ll,uu » ut ium,u ‘ 

those^dnvs tTco mini /'one's "S r £ .-*** Letw,n My ! £ ‘Jl 0 

V$JS e » with °"y intcrpretati« ^ S d CSing LzUiig 


doctrine. • 

Willi Domic mill die inet.lpliysi- 
cals, it iv. is ijnilc- :iiiii|hi.|' iimiifir. ”°i. 
Le.ivis iv -is i hero brill iaaitly or c.ive, 
mid at his best with Songs and 
Sonnets. I rrnlly bad no iifv.i about s j 10I 

Aviiat " metaphysical *’ mijihl mean p^p 

as applied to ‘pm-iry, I lie* cnuejit ^|7at 

having then no seU-.e lu tumu-\bin inn. 

tvirh French poetry. My d*bi to w0l , 

Leavis In this field is invaluable, ( or 
and it would be a lmijt Mury to s f D n 

retell by what far-reachiuu th-inun jud; 

ami Mibllo wav« I was led lo a Jnte 

stage when tilings, tviili Dmine, agai 

Slmkcspearn and others, began fa exp] 

clear up. The fact is my ic.icliiug why 

at the Faculty of I .tilers in Aix- I t 

cn-Prn voice, tiiim.ii yt.iis laii-r. 
owed a great deal to Leavis, as all g ] 10l 

my students know. “A grateful t j,j n 

mind, by owing owes not . . I 0 f 

leave it to your readers «o com- va g, 

plete. «• L ' 0 

Rut to make a long story nlioif, n (j OI 

may l say that from those \\wy> mi t j on 

neidier time nor distance, - nor t i ic 

again my growing ludepetulcuce m , w ho 
rcnaids personal likes or dislikes be, 

(witness my alas too .solid jcfu- ho©' 

tution of his ** im--|mu -dlilo uiul imp: 

nasty trifling” inmvi ning Tristram viev 

Shandy) succeeded ill isolating mo case 

from tho Leavlses. I folkmcu the hub 

.Icrutinp ontcrprlso with fervour, accc 

and couirUuitr.u to ir u few essays tlcn 

on French literal ure. You will even thes 

find my name in one of the last mm 

nuniWv.% of the defunct maga/lne, idet 

when I reviewed Alan Hmu.e’s of li 

anthology of Frcm U pm-try, mid j 

tho English iraiislalimi of my i aw 

Shakespeare was f.ivuurubly Blic i 

reviewed In the very last munlwcr. , 

Since tiie days when wo walked i. 0I 

logcHicr on tho tow-path (walked, j aw 

not rail), when ho would diva I© ^ , 

my dismay into tho icy and weedy Ml1 

river for mi ustonUldmtly la i £ , 

crawl, on to the /‘resent day wlieii 
our meetings have Its. c n regrclfiiUy t ] m i 
so rare, and OW coi respundenee uos 

scanty, I do not find I have been inb 
estrauged from him, nnrWtotiawL. 
me. No book of his that uooa - 
show on my sheh-esfc-RO oopyr- 
tunity lost in mcntionlag ***** 

works, commenting on . his Judg* • 
moms, ndvt-riidiig liim as ihv mnd 
stiiiiukuing critic of mir times, who 
can rani: safely with the Krc-at , . 


about either outcome". But judges 
do not decide problematical law 
w»U« by flipping a coin. Legal 
phJlosopjjers have developed 
theories about how they do and 
should decide such cases ; the most 
popular of these theories argues 
that judges decide in favour or tlio 
interpretation of tiie law that they 
would. If they were legislators, vote 
for themselves. The slavery deci- 
sions are puzzling because the 
judges decided lu favour of an 
interpretation thoy would vote 
against, and in my review I 
explored different explanations of 
why they did so. 

It is unclear how Mrs Letwin 
believes that problematical cases 
should be decided. Perhaps she 
thinks that judges have some wny 
of discovering what abstract or 
vague constitutional provisions 


“really" mean without Inquiring 
about the political principles I men- 
tioned which she believes subvert 


the rule of law. I cannot imagine 
what that judicial tcchniqno might 
be, and no legal philosopher has 
hoon able to describe It. Or per- 
haps sho holds the iporo fashionable 
view I just mentioned, that in such 
cases judges should exercise a legis- 
lative discretion lo make new luw 
according to their own idcu-s of poli- 
tical policy or morality. But since 
theso problematical coses are 
numerous and very important, that 
idea is moro damaging to tiie rule 
of low than anything 1 suggested. 

I offered a skotch of nn Idea of 
law that oxtends tho rule of law to 
such coses, because it requires 
judges to oitoinpt to show that tho 
morality they use io interpret tho 
low is drawn from the legal system 
us a whole, and not from their per- 
sonal convictions alone. . If the Idea 
■ is coherent, ij.4lfltrts rather than 
Ahrf 'Tll.scrcdoii of judges 
tliartwWnorc fashionable idea pro- 


tIiat"lW*more fashionable idea pro- 
poses. Tn any case, it could noi 
cnlnrgc that discretion. 

RONALD DWORK1N. 


THistoire 
d’Adele H.’ 


critics of tiie past, s.iy lir John soil. 
Man hew Arnold, or T. S. Eliot. * 
do not think lie will ever be dls* 
lodged from the portion he lw* , 
acquiiL-d dining Jii . fifty years of a , 
rtt 0 WM«rtM-«nUltaiig career tor liieror.,. 
cure — the position of a man who 
contends tliat (hero is no cIvUIm* • 
tion where there is no living litera- 
ture. 

I hope you will find litis tribal® 
from u Frenchman worthy of ffe*" - * , 
lug in the leavis dossier which jo 0 ' 
havo, year after year, built up u 1 
Lho TLS. ;• 

HENRI FUJCHEKE. ... 

Tras-Casiel, 04220 Saintc-Tulfe . 
France. 

Sir,— Recent items in y*iur ct>rte\, 
sixmdcncc columns remind tro ' 
passage in a loiter I lately 
From M Andrfe Chamoh: “0^, 


Sir, — The Hniclc which I wrote 
for the TLS (November 21) was uot 
about Addle Hugo, the second 
daughter of Victor Hugo, but was 
specifically about Truffaut’s film, 
VHistoire d 1 Addle II. Since lnannu 
Richardson confesses that sne has 
not 6cen this film, I have no com- 
ment to make on her letter, but 
Shirley Jones, on the other hand, 
raises some interesting questions 
(Letters, December 26). 

I take the point that, on certain 
occasions, Truffaut has distorted 
the evidence and that he has there- 
fore. in a number of ways, reduced 
Adfele Hugo to the level ot a purely 
neurotic and paLhetic creature when 
she could have been presented as a 
more significant rebel. Neverthe- 
less. T am not sure that the story 
of Adfelo should be seen as an ex- 


nf his grandfather^ "un homme du 
XIX siccle qui sc preuuit, commo 
taut d’aiurcs, comine Victor Hugo 
lui-mfemc, pour Victor Hugo"). Let 
us try to spare the unfomiinuc 
Adfrlo from u similar fate. 

Hut Dr Jones poses another prob- 
lem. We have to usk whether 
Truffaut is wise to lake n scries 
of lexis and make them ihc basis 
for iiis films, ns lie lias done with 
i’En/cuit souvtigc and with THistoire 
tT Auile II. When lio does this he 
exposes himself from the literary 
point of view to the sort of obicc- 
liaus which Dr Jones raises, while 
in terms of cinema art both his 
direction and his camera havo lost 
much of (heir freedom. Truffaut 
has said (lint ho does not like to 
mnko films for a public which does 
not read books. This attitude 
endows his films with a certain 
intellectual excitement ; but pos- 
sibly, as cinema, they suffer. 

I apologize for die clumsiness of 
language which suggested that I 
did not know where Victor Hugo 
was buried.- Had I needed to. be 
reminded, Truffaut’s film shows 
several stills of his funeral. As to 
Arifele Hugo’s profile, as seen by 
David d’ Angers, If Miss Richardson 
turns to ilia Journal d’Adele Hugo, 
edited by Fiances GuiUo, Volume 1 
(reviewed in the TLS. June 5, 1969) 
she will find it reproduced there. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON. 

Department of History, University 
College London, Gower Street, 
London WC1E 6BT. 

Cuyp 

Sir. — Only one point In Stephen 
Reiss's letter (January 2) requires 
a specific reply. I was thinking of 
Both when I mentioned pointing “ of 
his native woods . . . peopled with 
Arcadian shepherds ana Roman 
Gods", of pictures like the “Judg- 
ment of Paris" in the Nntlouul 
Gallery, for example. 

As to his moro gettoral charge of 
8 Jack of conscientiousness and im- 
partiality In tho application of cri- 
tical standards, 1 can only repeat 
that, having enjoyod Mr Reiss's ex- 
hibition held at the National Gallery, 
I approached the book with high 
expectations, only to have them dis- 
appointed. In view of tho high, 
standards of scholarship act by a 
number of recent catalogues 
raisonnds of the Work of Dutch 
sevcnteenth-comury pointers, I felt 
justified in certain criticisms of 
Mr Reiss's hook which I outlined In 
my review. 

I chosa the example of the Rubnff 
picture— on which Mr Reiss con- 
cedes mv polur — us un example of 
a general tendency, llnd I listed all 
the iivucciiruclL's ami simplifications 
in the book, the review would havo 
been even longer anti more wearying 
for lho render. 

Incidentally, I mn told that a 
serious discussion of Jan Both and 
his influence is contained in a mono- 
graph on tho artist by James Buiko, 
recently published in America. 

CHRISTOPHER BROWN. 

The National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square, London WC2N 5DN. 


‘Ancestral Voices’ 

Sir,— Stephen Spender exhorts me 
to descend from my archaic plinth 
and fulminate, like the Commcnda- 
Lore In Don Juan , against Alastair 
Forbes (December 26). The truth 
is that I have not read Mr Forbes's 

his which T have read, it was prob- 
ably as much about himself ns about 
me. Kind friends have told me, in 
tho way that kind friends do, that 
some or his remarks about me were 
disparaging. Well, that is all right. 
My skin is old and tough enough 
not to heed the stings of insects 
great or small. But naturally, like 
Mr Spender, I deplore the gall- 
dipped shafts which ho quotes Mr 


Ho 17a1i'no and *"“B and almost obsessive preoccu- 

L/C rente dllll patlon with documents”. Should a 

]iy| i; ■ historian not havo an overriding 

1VJUSS011HI preoccupation with documentary 

evidence? It must be recalled that 

Sir, — In Ins criticism of Renzo Da De Felice was the first person to 
Felice’s work on Italian Fascism set foot in the a bund ma Fascist 
(” A monument for the Duco ", archives in Rome, mid much of 
October 31), Denis Mack Smith what bo has written was based 
nrgues that De Felice presents both a on documents which no one else 
lops! ded ly favourable picture of the had seen. 

Italian dictator, and fails tn recog- houcp Hip u«a n t 1mm rltniiAiui 

argued* °Jn b the ^ ° »crris ta Q V sid and “MNaitoea, to provide his 
fascismo with me 7 that he had re£uIcis wit1 ' information which had 
ihoro udilv d iarS&cd the “ due© S? not been available before. Tie- 

It is perhaps worth noting that tho [ 10 -' S nnnri * ^ nt^h o 

nmicitiftii th*tf |g avAp ^ ^ Wfiu 10 KCCp IU UlIllCi lUflt bO 

sympathetic to his subject has often 

been made in Italy, generally by ?. r c ° i* di’ung Lafidstn, but tlio 
those for whom " antlfuscism " Ilf® lender) most work ou 

remains nn nctlvc political slogan, ft® hosed on axito- 

and for whom anything but a strld- biographic*., h cur. say ami conveisa- 
ent condeninuhm of every thing J , , l ®, n * ,,** only now that those 
Mussolini did .represents a danger. . cun Ji e c 

ous tendoiicy. Since Da Felice Jj ct U r ? 'Tm 

writes witliout emotion there Is a P?^ n .h of .^e duce is one 

tendency to conclude that he is , 0 ^ a C °M man who none the 

“really” somehow sympathetic, but *“■ showed sufficient animal cun- 
the words themselves 'leave Jittfe nln «/ fntelllgence, Jatumon mtd 
doubt about his position in tho manipulative sidll » endure for 
matter. Throughout the course of twenty yeajs tinder difficult circutn- 


m attar. Tnroughout the course os lweai y ywtra unwr mmciuT cxrcum- 
his ponderous biography of Mussd- stances. His major political gift 
linl (now well over 2 .S 0 Q pages, and W09 an ability to hold himself under 


uni (now well over Z.50Q pages, and to no*u mrosmi unaer 

only on the threshold of the Spanish ruthless control under even the 
Civil War), De Felice has agreed most trying strains, forcing himself 
with the evaluations of two writers t0 deal with his challenges with the 
whose antifascist credentials are maximum detach mont. In tiiis con- 
beyond question: Gramsci and *® xt ( an d not in that oE real poii- 

Gobettl, deal adiieveinent). De Feiico calls 

Rather than a great, creative poll- I^STlSmrSK “ 

ricsfrove^‘ IS TnteiliMn? °nrf In! thls tecause he considers It to have 
?Srinn d li ab !® beefl n wajor achievement for Mus- 
fhina wlilch^hfl ^ t0 ,llal “tain his calm when 

oimnninii in ZifHrX entire *' 0UBC of caids threatened 

SrSf^lv itfiT noS hn t0 c0,,ie dt>wu l,ndcr the winds of 

know hmv !? " 1 embargo, international coudcmua- 

MuK«n1(!?l W ivac nw n ft,. ‘ * * d<m ond considerable internal strain. 
Mussolini wus not a lender. . . . Moreover, for once Mussolini came 

De Fclico considers Mussolini to to believe in tho enterprise itself, 
havo been u failure as a leader for uot only l natr union tally, ns a 
slvci.i 1 reasons; he was unable to function of big personal prestige 
organize or ova unto men (produe* or ... of the loalc of hi* vision 


passage in a letter 1 lately rectf ample of how women of a certain 

from M Andrfe Chamois: ' social class protested against the 

peut-on dire au sujet de prevailing domestic conditions. 1 

Vqllsc*? C'etalt uu prophfete «*'?•* ' prefer to think of Adfele as a daugh- 


i could hardly utmrovc upon this; direonmw ^and subtlety. Victor 
. S5 . Plti lb ach Gardenvj 1 Lond^ ff - 1 ; - r 


• ?5, PWMrpach Garden yj 1 Lqwfofr.:* • 

. ■- A>. 


aipped shafts which bo quotes Mr 
Forbes as having hurled against 
Stuart Preston. I wholeheartedly 
endorse our Sir Galahad’s loyal 
championship of the “Sergeant’s*^ 
shining virtues, which, if 1 remem- 
ber right, 1 frequently extolled Iji 
my dfaries of over thirty years ago. 
even when I occasionally indulged 
in good-natured badinage at his and 
other friends* expense. I was very 
fnnd of him then. I am very fond 
of him today. I only hope he does 
not hold me responsible for any of 
the “ splenetic insults” apparently 
levelled by your reviewer. 

JAMES LEES- MILNE. 

- 19 ' Lansdown Crescent, Both 
BAl SEX. 


lug both a mediocre Fascist ruling 0 j 
class and a constant turnover in Jt 
personnel), he was contemptuous ot m 
people in general mid was convin* n 
ced dint Italians would never under* ) ( 

tuko sacrifices for a “ cause ”, and 

—above all — ho lacked n moral — 

vision which could give direction g 
to the regime. Lacking such a vis- 
ion mid a “final goal ”, the Fascist 
regime was inevitably u personal 

f iOvcrnmant, and tho “good” of 
inly became Identical with the suc- 
cess of tho dictator. 

Theso elements of . Mussolini’s 
chnrdctor roudored the Fascist 
“consensus" extremely daltcata, 
for the “duco” could well change 
course from one moment lo the 
next, thereby jeopardizing ilia pub- 
lic support which ho culucd during 
o period which saw tho Concordat, 
relative) pence and qui or, and tho 
growth of Italian prosiigc on tho 
iiilernaiionnl scone. As Do Feiico 
rightly observes, Mussolini's own 
deop senso of insecurity — verging 
on paranoia— compelled Mm to 
survey every aspect of Italian life, 
evon wliou his prestige reached 
apparently extraordinary heights at 
the successful conclusion of the 
Ethiopian invasion. It is symptoma- 
tic for De Felice that with the Inva- 
sion of Ethiopia even those tiny 
pockets oF Italian society which had 
received special treatment and had 
been encouraged to develop a cer- 
tain vitality (in particular the 
youth) were now subjected to tiie 
mindless litany of “bul love, obey, 
fight ! " 

One may wish to add othor 
themes to this indictment, but it 19 
difficult to conclude that De Feiico 
wishes to create a “monument to 
the Duce ”. His statement, fa; (ha . 
Intarofrt* would seSm to be entirely 1 ! 7 ' 
reasonable: he said he believed 
lie had “ thoroughly criticized " 
Mussolini and in many areas "des- 
troyed " him. This was not, as Mack 
Smith seems to believe, the signal 
for the emergence of a “new De 
Felice ” and it did not “ bewilder 
both friends and critics". 

Rather thou deliver himself of 
tiie. standard denunciations oE the ^ 
“duco", De Feiico has preferred 
tho more difficult task of demon- 
strating, in rigorous detail, tiie 
errors and evils of the man and 
his regime. At the same time, he 
has brought Mussolini's intelligence 
and cleverness into tho open, which 
angers many of his critics. This 
attempt at eyenhandedness stems 
in port from a desire to produce 
a truly encyclopedic work and De 
Felice's attempt to cram the maxi- 
mum possible documentation Into 
every volume makes til eat heavy 
going, and virtually guarantees that 
they will be read only by specialists. 

On tho other htpid, it hardly seems 
fair to condemn this exemplary 
scholarly conduct as “ an overrid- 


uot only ItiBtrumon tally, ns n 
function of Iiis personal prestige 
or ... of the logic of his vision 
of international relations and 
Italian foreign policy, but inti- 
mately, as something which cor- 
responded to the nu son il’dtre of 
Ills historic role . . , [the war] 


took on the importance of a 
mission. . . . 

This is not high praise. Tr is, rather, 
an attempt to give us a souse of 
Mussuli ill’s limits, and of Ills success 
within those boundaries. On tho 
larger Issue of the significance of 
the Ethiopian Wav, Mack Smith anti 
De Felice arc in agreement : It was 
the beginning of the ond for tho 
“ duce Why, then, does Mack 
Smith consider De Felice’s picture 
of Mussolini In this period shocking 
and nonsensical ? 

I believe that Mack Smith may 
have misunderstood De Felice on 
some other points. He seems to 
tliiuk ilint De Felice wrote that 
British public opinion was pro- 
Fascist on the eve of the Ethiopian 
Wav. De Felice Inns in fact written 
the opposite, and lias shown further 
that Mussolini did not 'understand 
the extent ta which a democratic 
government has to respond to 
public sentiment. Ho expected 
other European leaders to have the 
same contempt for “ the masses " 
that he had, and lie based his expec- 
tations of British policy on a cynical 
analysis of their “ real interests ", 
De Felice says that Mussolini was 
probably surprised by the intensity 
of British antagonism to the Ethio< 
plan campaign, precisely because he 
did not understand the nature of 
democratic government. 

Mack Smith takes Do Felice to 
tnsk for failing to consider that 
Grand! may have been ill-informed 
and deliberately deceitful, telling us 
that he was “ certainly both Olio 
would like to see some evidence lor 
this claim, especially since De Feiico 
has been able to go through 
Grnndi's correspondence with Rome 
day by dny and dispatch by dis- 
patch. Muck Smith berates Da 
Police (or his “ uncritical obsession 
with ex parte documents”; here, 
unless I have misunderstood his 

f eint, or lie has himself indulged 
n tins useful obsession, 1 fear Mack 
Smith is using too much common 
sense and too little scholarship. 

In a s linl lav vein, ono of Da 
Felice's presumed self-comradic- 
lions turns out to be bused oil whut 



memorial prize 

the Penguin Publishing Company are offorlng an 
annual award of £600 In memory of George Orwell. 

The award will be given for an article, assay or a series 
of articles commenting on current political, social or 
cultural Issues anywhere In the world. 

The work must have been published in the UK either In 
a newspaper, periodical or pamphlet In the preceding 
year, For the first award any article or pamphlet which 
appeared In 1975 will be eligible. The Judges will be 
looking for originality, literary merit and expressive 
power. 

The following have agreed to serve on the panel of 
judges: Lord Boyle (Chairman) 

David Astor Dan Jacobson 

Miriam Gross David Walt 

, SMbmJsstone to Penguins should be sponsored either 
. by th feed (ford? fhe publfoailoriJn which the article or 
articles originally appeared or by the organization 
which commissioned the pamphlet. No entry will be 
considered unless it Is so sponsored. 

The closing date tor receipt ot entries Is 31 March 1978. 
Entries should be addressed to Qeorge Orwell Prize, 
Penguin Books L Id, Ha rmondsworth, Middx* 
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appears to be a mix tinders landing. Mack Smith does, that such differ- 


pronounce the word with a hard 
[ .1 may have been wrong j n 
s— but words such us “Ewe” 
i very often mispronounced, und 
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«pp« hand. Nona the In the West. In their programme 
in %xU?S?i n ‘*h 0Ven, f 1,,: gained for the future, Fascism and NaSmd 
£.,^* late 5 ce ^nnighout the wen- Socialism had no such common 
£»3mo and accounts for on import- denominator. common 

*nt (although numerically small) Mack Smith rejects De Felice's 


2*® . revolutionary” prospects of duce'a" statement early i 
>v ^° bought that Fascism 5 a /Y ? nd Gennadiy were 
•oventLialJy transform Dalians j n a Schjaksalgemeinschaft. 
and avoir society, and provide an *? true, it will come as a sure 


ZQ M-n p nri i n ii cenniroatn 6 was * in f! 10 oiuotecnHi stilJ in the press, which should \m 

f Mrs (jaskell UiSSnism »nT a ^ t ole “ lei,t l» ? ut ,,e « yeat^a imtl o- 

d Cl, * . . thn.ioN lsm ’- . and Mrs Gaskoll. called Igbo World* (ul so w i.h 

m a Unitarian engaged in returning much of her Macinillmi). 

research on the social and religious fj?ei a * lst , background, was much * realize that this will mnl-o n 

1 8 h wfl ? £ Mrs Fu S H?^» 1 must ta ke f of/jf n e e H, j. 1 and by many other J ist °* n W books look rathor odd 

n* K r wlth u Coral Lansbury’s "^offlurnghL Both she andher b “t I am comforted by the fact 
** riot r n° E Decembei ‘ 12 - That Mrs jj?f“ a V e much more complex than th *t a number of very distinguished 

ie Gaskell automat ca v ,ul lias yet been ..j, ^V ai1 Iehn a*h n \ a *. 


ana in the Intervista. of Fascist Public 'opinion anTfndhldualf »c U .^a on8reBatl , ons tainln K ‘ tfte enter- 

ssss&rs sssmm sgfeiHKas 


Ergot 


saaftHi ^3' X # 'SWiMs 1 !: s 

not tiha smnfHnt t >st 1 n l* , Tlus 18 sustain the claim that the Axis was / Br ' I _ toId ldm what I did believe 5?«?i de *] , a « nt ? r unfortunate. Tho 
FascSm that an Geological alliance. ^? r | J suppose what would be S?SS?^ e< l» wr te p aild . mcmher of 

indeed revolution and „ To deal with everythina Mack cal ! ed Arian ratiier than Humanl- vjfiSPl Acade/ms Espanola, Camilo 

as Mack SmSh^wm i 1 i DV P’ Juti ° T * ”, SmllH discussed in his essay would 23 T' tN. B Ji d ^ n,Dng other things I J^ela, has alrendy published tho 


Sir,— With regard to C. K. Gram’s 
request concerning ergotism (lie**"" 
ters, November 14), the Gardener’s 
Chronicle of September 29. 1860. 
lias this to say about the disease: 

This affection of the grain (ergot 
of rye) has now become so rare, 
that it is to be feared rh.it tho 
formidable consequences of ergo- 
tnred corn, when eaten, may lie 
lorgotteii. lt is in reality a dan- 
gc roils poison, if taken into tho 
body mixed tviili food, producing 


oppros&iya a «a . T. * ,*2 ,uy Ieiter - Du * 1 nape that L T CC “- , volume 1, dedi- 

same time hi ?£! he re f f mo at ^at r have written wiU serve to Huniamtannn Unitarians were f f ated exc][ isively t o tho coleus, or 
m©bilSidM m ^ h ?fc° bS T er V? a thfft 'he P*«oe rtu» discussion of De Felice’s i!9 f > as Professor Boggs thought in JJ..W 1 P |e j e >: Professor Gui rand’s 

was a mvoliBtiinn^f ^ab'an messes J™ r k a more reasonable context. !?I S Reflections of Unitarianism in e * and many lexical var- 

This n ^ rtovelopmem. h would be a pity If the work of a fiftj Novels (University of ia uts, covers 348 pages, while vol- 

one aiI u t,,, ? l her similar Jj.b® 111 * a,,d dedicated scholar were California 1950), humanitarian Inthe ume 2 » devoted to tho malo sex 

ETrerrt?J?„Tr f a "lt of SI i‘“ S" e , d , and “"<l™ed at a f™g ?* bel,1 S Und and beiVava- gP" ““pica no last tl ra „ 

SS I KIS'SSS 1 W?sh in ‘-atrospect RiKS * ♦ a tl,ou « f,tful and ob- ' eru but more in that of Estlin 679 ,‘ Bo,h a *e extensively Illustrated 
;Xa At itES** mi & d «¥*y mto Sfii’JL treataient of the Fascist Carpenter, Ummritfn rrincrpal of W'di qnotanons from Jilcraty works 

muse J? ue, £ 0,,s - Yet one SS,i™? on ri ta mor t e thftU «ver im- Manchester College, Oxford, towards of amny iveriods and the whole Is 

very careful ° reIice was tlfe^rrifh^na '^ ° f J' S w '° c . 1,erish **1® end of the nineteenth century jpated with the scholarly dignity 

,E praaSfvi » that the *J®2 ' demqcrauc pro- wb« to a Indy who challenged him 5 at st ' cl p l a » Impnrtnnl^migltt nna 


^ddifffim, 8UaraiUee i » P»® thus, “Dr C^eur^rbeli^ that 

mt ffe ^&f Cl . Sm - moverae nr» and Md d^^on. TT ,^„„ ym. Hc.v ihe divinity of Christ”, Ce,n htt * " ni 3wt embarkei .... ,|,e 

reaction at4 e§ N V ^ S H aoquiracn,lir MiCHAEL LEDEEN. repHed, “Madam, r deny the dmn- 5 orr "P D, idiiifi rnc.il point •. of il.u 


SC™ 5f rt of Fascism-moveraenr ‘ and Md d 

'ml 'ssrsRsar Rm 

has misunderstood what was said • 

diff*SLS! l Sre ‘t tliat there wore many Sir,- 
Fa f se2m C Si./i - etlveei1 N P isni and Athei 
even raore If one talks to the 
Sfen^» 0Vei,,e ‘J« : rhe ™to James 
SJSS . "A ele rnent of racism, and easier 


James Joyce 

Sir,— I am flattered Ku- 


by of no mail”, bur giving Christ fomalc am. unity, m niu;t 

the Jngiiest place in that divinity. *‘ , l > P uS « «*■’ »'ay well deiiic.ite n 
Arian ism, however, in its nine- ‘“‘w 1 ®** two vnl nines at least. Mr 
teenth-ceutury version, gave to " ar t> - «*fi8 and sonio of your readers 


Hi"®* Son, a theological m ®y cn [° t0 examine the Spanish JSSl'f oft 0 Griitlcwnm's A fug. 


states that nil ouo occaxon, in the 
Kingdom of Wiirtcinburg uud 
Bohemia, lio saw what lie calks 
convulsive ergotism *’ I'.f'nn* m 
Mich mi extent i hat Jim pmi. i.u 

ilicil ..III of 5t«). |„ ,,. u . ri . 

Hie V.-I S linili-. .if jiiv-ii .uni ani- 
mals (Imp uif, 

. WrlHn^ oh "Suffolk Supei .ii. 
ions, in the fii-Hfii-m.,,.'.- 


at ■ L'r ofl a ,Kr. «- Itt .h. 

inspiration in r !r!ii w J *¥ .bad heard of it 
a. vivid part of X“ ly ,t" , l l ,\L Iv 1 vin I’-, | i* llmlleip.li. 


anient or racism, and easier to- read” thau ftich^d “‘^ crera, ana this included ““V „ :W. ’ ' wluwu limbs used tn fall off in ], 

conception of human Ellmann’s, but annoyed to ni r it belief in Ids pre existonce, with the DQ1REANN Muot>fiUMOfl7t, way. The dc'.aiin ,, 

FSSsL°h5i e tlTO . ««*•»»*. Italian mildly, b v certa.imisVenre^nfu Fath8r ’ be ^ re h \ 3 human birth. An Umvcrslty of Barcelona. w . ;«oh ho heard of then, led hi,, ! 

E®® 1 ?" 1 bad a vision of a “new tlons. mtsrepresenta- excellent discussion on nineteenth- Q . c . „ , „ „ , d »M they must have 1.,^ 

Fascist man who would be created To hecin whb it t • i century Arian ism cun be found in , S, J’— Smce Eric Partridge chose fhcfr limbs much in dm unw 

SffjJ 10 f,rsr rime in human history, true thnf tl.o f ’ u ? s,mply ,lot r| ie autobiography of the Unitarian . beg « his review of Pierre ner . a* a family of chlfdie h. ^L' 

Fascism was tlius conceived as an on thn conconUates Oiiartlst, Reverend Henry Solly, Gulinud's Les Gros Mots (November P»*-«sli of Waitishutn in .L thc 

Integral nart of tho M m-mmnc. « >c... *”0 practical details of Jovce s Then* P.iehtn Vnm- a -j ..... 28) with a reFernnrn rn rh#» nnilnw', 17(52. Tn d,i.. * n l . .v'O year 


i^ 8r 1? pa ? of th ® “ Progress “ (for fif- *e° f Joyce s Thesc &&•*» Years, Volume 2, pages 28 > . wIt l a reference 

^ a better term) of Western aidaratlon nf hfJ S t, »? f any C011 ' S 8 » 17 ' in n conversation between academic affiliations, i mid it in- one ram ily died in^ auk k”c»7rl.V, e M j *- 

cMUzarion. u ««' ragon ® hta work 1 ”, as anyone Solly and Maurice, tho Christian cumbont upon me to complete the ft ■ ft S -i«i.!oi, „!! 

The Nazis, on die other hand, had to gT EiIh ir^rn. ifin. 0 ^ 6 Botli Selfy and Maurice record by pointing out tfiot aince feet !mh„k 

a vision of an Atyan man who had number I « h * 11,0 we ^ close friends of Mrs Gaskell 1969 Professor Gu raud has been on rified and droppod Jf k Ut8t raor * 

been laden down with the weight of eSfnin P thp P K,.- over to Md this, together with the fact of the faculty of Indiana University. Describing ^ A , 


Wagner and the Greeks 


By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


— ■ — — .... JANUARY 9 1976 TLS : 37 

Wagner^ said Thomas Mann, quoting vwr 

Baudelaire as the chief example, is Ik/ fryi M *4 4"l+ M ^ ^ 1 does not come as Wo tan’s punish. 

— k mS^Snr^ a. wagner biiu tnc weeks asaf" bL,i " 

tored Nietzsc”e e th?t n Wagn?r e was* Sot t f c gr f 1 “ 

fin.- niewe Vh u n ' n l m usl da ii^ 1 each By Hugh Lloyd" JOBCS STh«’ 

lhat n nm°sic,° pocIry^nS 1 die’ 1 dance Smlty” 1 Lehr^vwis’ ViitostTm^able Idfi op< ? ra was £ , tr . lie ri ,at ‘be mystui ious wound of y ”" j! 1 ? ,D osely connected 

should be combined in the GmS- mail who was sit that t me smminS »f bir i of the tragic ni t. Origin- Am forms, or of whoever corres- f n accompanied each, 

kumtwerk, “ L he combined work of u li’ving by cditiim texts for ? consisted merely of ponds with him, enn be healed only i “ fZlTSL 1 vVldest , cn8 ' 

art”. His verse must not bo com- French publishor Fhmln D dm - a r ll e f,rst i lFt0 , en J sec ‘ K,. the spear with which it wus JiVhlf 1 C ^ mosCil hy 

pured with die work of poets; it year after Wae ier left p!ri?h?dk3 , n " ns roa d aloud to inflicted. AH three of thc great {££' a« l,| w whom, as wo 

must be considered as a part of the L great poverty With his nssi«- flt THcbscheii. Greek tragedians wrote ploys upon maie ?han p ® rhB l” 

complex of which it Is uu element, anco Wunurranewed hi* cfftHUM US' XX !' ^ llC CDuld 0 OC con ' a . Wj» *» wliicli the snmo notion SSirii" S2T S”- r ‘ .^ ag ? ct ' ®** 

Yet in his way ho is a considerable to™ rS 1^! !« f en l the,r disappointment that tlio figured. The Greeks on their wav ?,? s d s . p0C,al admiration for tho 

poeti not to be judged bv lids awful m Sarf llSm. ?, S' *Lffi.5 t, K b°nk was not aW Wagner. So to Troy landed by m stake ih o. 11 , 1 / surviving complete trilogy, the 

worst, ns it characte.isti. S 3S ^ end ,nst te " sectlo,,s - a11 ab om Mysia, in Asia Minor, whose kin* Ores tom ; but so far as the plot of 

callv in the oueniiia scone of 7),7« ® ad ~ rVf JP*' d bim that as Wagner, enme to be added; later happened to be Tclcpiius, n son of !be is concerned, more Import- 

R/BmoW™ 1 ‘ B 1 D ll" g n„n , ’ i , . h h US C 'i 1 IT’ Ntaiwdie came to regret their uddi- Heracles and a hero of Sie first n" C<s “ l,acl,e * 10 the Vramctheu* 

Ktieuigoia, 1° 1^.™ l vh]it hu f?». nnd most readers would agree order. He opposed their londinn Bound ’ 

In the history not merely of °®®d ed witiioiit tho aid of grnm- with him. with success until lie tripped over This appears lo be tho sole sur- 

operntic but of theatrical produc- Swrous ilv^ wm KhuhTndeoi^ Wagner never lost his enthusiasm a vine tendril and was woimdecl hy viving play of its trilogy ; tlie recoil- 

non he is a great innovator and li? ha S i y n ™1 « „S2 tt L n JS h. 1,7 tor Greek liierature. Early in 1880, Achilles with bis fa in mis spear. The «»’»ction of the rest is, as it was in 

pioneer. No musician has read or HuiST°w««i ! hnl* wlie » he was staying in the Villa f ,v ® k * withdrew and returned Wagner s tiine, a highly contiover- 

wnwen more. In a whole series of S * o nd 0 erh a ns li ctaJ 1 wiselv Allgri 1,ear Naples, he arranged for Jomo i and rdephus. having learned a ‘ al »P»c- For our Purposes it mat- 

works, written during a great crea- tflken i and perhaps he acted wisely. ^ ^ lree p] of tlie Oresteia to be ? lom an oracle l| mt Ins wound could cc . r . s * 0Sa bow Aeschylus wrote hi.s 

“ve Period in the late 1840s and After 1843, when bis appointment read on successive nights. Cosima c , ur f f H by the spear that Ifilogy than how Droysen recon- 

®ar^y 185 £s, lie set out his theories Bg Hofkapellmeister to the Saxon w™* 8 that she had never seen her hni jnf bcted it, followed them and ■tructed it. He behoved that the 


i... x m r % — i ° nuvmiLe ills liierai'v education. ul-cu unc ul me * t:i :~ >» ■ i.u«u H i l i, u -- — - — -- own unci uic ug- 

i ® - p Wcin ieben He was now able for the first time company wrote Hint thc cry of Sft bis request and he in return ginning of time, and told of the 

- H£S£!s only P n , va u t } !ly Wasne*- 8 to build up » library, sadly for- . I A pi, ll u i " still resounded P J ot ? d 1,10 Greeks to Troy. An original quarrel between Zeus, tho 

. ■’ ,^° 1 entiuble. Ills critical feited to a creditor when his revo- 'V bis eurs. Wagner wrote that lie allusion to the story in Goethe’s new and ruthless master of the eods. 

liUfm-v* hlprnfnr!a°nn y 1 II . , , US1C * P ll f lutioniiry nctivliics forced hi 111 to riiought the Oresteia the most com- F aS w ,0ay have brought It who had lately dethroned his father, 


i:. ... l l ■ ■ * U IIIUIIIIII.J tik L l ¥ l Ill's 1UILCU mill (U uiejiuu Llie ] U Q S r com- . Vi» - > ■/ -■•-J **»»« UIUUKIIL .. —V ...uiuiiwu 1113 lULIICl. 

k .« nd Pbdosophy ; tn ke hurried leave. In tlie comfort- Dlfte work of art from tlie aspect of f? Wa S ,1Cra notice * he has invested Kronos, and Prometheus, a god oi 

o?.?-. & Wngnenan able surroundings of his lodgings religion, philosophy, poetry and art * wtt \ a wmliolic value highly rile older generation and the special 

whilc P Nloi«rhP °? t ! ie Ostra-Allee, with their viow bi general ; characteristically he expressive of his own conception patron of mankind. Prometheus stole 

Waan^r’- 1 acdng 83 of the Ztvinger, and later in tho “dded Seriously, it fits in with iny of thc J edeeining power of love. fjre from Zeus to give it to men; 

b ufflcial prophet - Marcolini Pnluce, he found time in «'o>*k”. y Fai . ni0l . e investing i s the C„er* H 10 Sfluinal .title of what became 


: Y 1111 41,0 ta 1 « F Wagner’s '“ vl - l ‘ ulon cung urecK liters- tntn points of deiuil, some of them “ lf ite work, but bnsed upon visited by h chorus comiiosVd of 

wi “ d S d^Bbtorin. tar* interesting enough. But It is more Part of the Elder or Poeiic E(ld.t. sou- nymphs. .l.m B |,!e.s of Ocirn 

mirriif- li^rL Ad olf Hitler one Ho flung himself upon tlie famous tmponant tn asi: ivlmt use Wagner IS 1,0 uced to siimmarlvo its who fly to him oil wings to offer 

n 8 hV fl ™ expected that influence translation of Aeschylus by Jolismii of Greek ideas ; we will come tf** be re ; what is most ini pur taut sympathy nnd nun fort. Later conies 

£ be much reduced. In foot, Gustav Droysen, thc historian of the to Hint Inter. s to note -that in thc sources there their fai her, Ocean Iii.iiself ridl.m 

Jar B m?fsldL. a r?nr mn ,?« p ° pu ' HdteniMic age. Above all ho ad- . The. oarly works, up to and includ- Weeh in ‘n^i* 1 ftij doa, i ls i of 0,1 0 winged bird. Prometheus cum- 
G „ C ’ mn l 1 . y , tlian be was mired the Oresteia, so mudi so mg Ktcnzt, were written in a sivlo f-! a Pi:Lu. d ?'}? Brdnnliildo and tho forts himself with the kttowleduc 


i,”" "„£.T* reoumg, ne anaoa, nad a uecisivo sannnmuer. works of thc onrlv 

this Cimm, v Hf? 1 ’ S***! wWc b effect on his ideas about drama and 1840s. much nnciciu influence 

esenned i oiIcd 17 ’i 1 h “ ve ? ,out 1 '. e . ihcntrc; and his own to show. Wagner himself hns 

which niif'wiJl ■ element liner ivriluigs show Him what he punned out that both works 
thouih ft tL° a « , ini P 0rl a» c e 1 said was true. 11a next read with show tho influence of the Odessa!)- 
vteSA/LlSP Droyson-5 tat till, influence!, nZSKi 


iprts hlmselL with the ktiowleilgc 
Hint be possesses n secret, told liim 
by liis mcitliL-r Hie tart li-god dess, 
who hns the gift nf prophecy, that 
will one day place Zeus in his power. 
One day Zeus will desiro a femule 


t-hniMTh i. . — j j Iv i * . 11 uu - noxc reao willl mo miiuencc ot the Odessa) ■ 

ft considerable than ulniost equal enthusiasm Droyson’s but this influence is niSmal! 

bis version of Ai'lstophnnes, and went Scuta is vory different From 
sunnose ld hav ® w3rfied «a to on to several dialogues of Plato j Penolope. and opart from Ileino’s 
SUm,0SC - *t was the Symposium which lmi contribution, the legend of the 

" Of nil lhe really great musters piossed bim most. He read also Wandering Jow is far more relo- 
of the musical art ,f , says Wagner’s JlSLi ^° lk ? o£ cop gj“ jnodgn vnnt ; and thongli Ellsabotli may bo 
son-m-luw, Houston Stowurt Cham- scholars ; he iiamos Niebuhr, Gib- said to stnnd to Venus us Penelope 
berinin, in his biography, “ Wagner f n dl„ nJ; 10 historical works of |liat dues i to Cnlvpso. the rclulinn is 
is tho only ono who onjoyfid a , l1 r ‘ , ! ,s,al,0 1 , 1 ls hardly very significant. Wagner also 

thorough classical education.” He is “! d so much delighted Win. lie drew ntluminii m a Greek element 
going rather far. Just as William ?“?„ , wc,1 . t n " »®. "ie Germanic in tho plot nf the ostensibly wholly 
Wallace is going rather far when ho l^' L v , nt \ l,e ‘>»Pi;es.sinn made medieval IMcngrhi. Aeschylus 
attempts to show tliut Wagner’s t la *" i ,y t,lu G,oe b authors ho wrote a lost piny about tho legend 
claims to a knowledge of Greek tuiSlS l, £," n ,“ ea "5 fud . ed fron > °. f Semelo, who perished beenuso 
literature was that of a pretomious c;L7 v i' e , yo ? r nfte . r bo wrote she was foolish ciinugh to insist thnt 
ignoramus, nnd in doing so proves J/5P3 FlLiESh th ® oriR,na l ?»■ ,lor lover, should visit her In 

mat he is ono himself. Tho truth f, 1 , 00 of Go//erdffwmcrHB«, and then Ilia manner in which he visited his 


attempts to allow tliut Wagner’s 
Claims to a knowledge of Greek 


literature was that of a pretomious c- l i ,, . m y ™. y° ar ■*» ho wrote 
ignoramus, nnd in doing so proves f/®® J lho on « ,na l 
that he is ono himself. Tho truth ? lon of Goltert jonwtcrwifi, and liter 

£_ 1 1 _ •_ i . _ ■ f 1 rnimi'cn ah «1 an hl*« l.a A I.. _ P _v 


Western civilization, from which he S rfKlEw {" “TO her friendships with Dean Stanley, _ S. N. ROSENBERG. torw If *'«//«. 

had to be liberated by Natlonnl elaborate DarAhSlsm^i! ®r?i d rflfi j 0 ™ 0 ** a“ d Kingsley (calling die Department of French nnd Italian, StShope)" 5 added^’S ^ E * lrl 

Socialism. Hitler wished to “un- ntid riff v £l ¥ lyss f*J l«« named “my hero H hnmedl- Indiana University, Bullnmine Hall, Henslo^ who lljSS 1 ^ 


10 riie records of tills ca to.TXw 

Ibo and Igbo SSAlTiAi?.: 


pure type * was held to be already was n ' 1 saia n reprinted his 

In ejdstence. No transfonnatlon of %hl « ■ °L 8 f ni “ s - Mary Barttm 

the German people was contem- nr jf , a ft {ur £ Ie |ap 1 h , nann ; did she in Ms boo 
pfated. Is tills sort of distinction ? r d dn E she , ? Eilmann says no, of the Artisar 
overly abstract in dealing with poll- nn s i y ye ? a ? d . Mr Atherton says end of Mrs G 
i tical movements 7 I think not: Evan r gh f a " d ,. J oni wrong, she bought a 

at his most opHmisdc, Mussolini ' remark of die 

dreamed only of a world In which 5 udgen , a buttress this cldtn. . died :iuoadtf^J 
various national Fascisms would V. e j M u°t quote joyce’s a service flier 

come to power ffl country after r 0 ^\ to , B udsen (which appeared To call Uni 
country, each with* Its own unique i07nl . «r u MyseZu f s Yowng. tivist” movem 
: national' characteristics, each ». - A h _ ave explored this even- the word, is a, 


falls sn between. Wagner, as Maun, 
echoing Nietzsche, has remarked, 
seemed b ornate be a dilettante. He 
7™ atterlng of many sub- 
JeetrTBut he was adept at picking 
up lust « much of' each as hi 
• v. for . ? wn Purposes. At 
hL ^! U f C } U l c in Dresden, which 
j. h* attended between the ages of 
* Mt ‘jS ne and fourteen (1822-27)7 he 
showed great nrnmica il.... 


reprinted ms outer attack on “ probabilltv ihclr 7i«Ju 1 

Z^J >tr S^"j£L“ m ™SSC£5.te.^ & Itai lrn?n!5.il ir’i.ss 


in all 

ooiilfl. 


MKT.’SSfi flTAT™ e d r t U J 

"Igbo” or “Ibo'* Is more correct the nn£»hi«. rf L 5* * B,,t 1,1 

has just reached us here. If one' belief *5® I KP J uIar 

accents the principle that people JSS ri : v V™ r, iat the children 
, should be described by tlie name wfich.Wr i ‘ sor< ' er y and 


P rai,led , that he would study 

eninlS 1 SljSWA " 8 


?Pt at picking Wagner’s classical reading con- Greek elt?niei ' t ,s superficial. 

each as he Hnued Into the Zurich period. In Wo have soen that Wagnar greatly 
purposes. At 1850 he re-read the Odyssey for the admired Aristophanes. Die Meister- 
resden, which first time for many years, and re- singer, not completed until 18G7 but 
/iSSi-MP 1 « rda , that I,e . was deeply moved, sketched as early as 1845, resembles 
(1822-27), he He also continued to read the T [\e Frogs in that both works deal 
a and learnt works of modern scholars. Class!- with poetic rivalries and with the 
master, cal studies In Germany bad long dash between different principles 
the boy out before entered a phase distinct of poetic art. Wagner also areutlv 
‘{Lffl? *S an r r nl?h the f lasS!Cls J m of th0 a S« of admired Plato’s Symposium, and the 
Goethe . when modern readers had figure of Hans Sachs has been 
v^nS^rSiC ®F pr ° a jJ Bd « ha . andents with an thought to resemble Socrates. That 


g Many of our readers 

\ find it rather difficult 

■ 

■ Mirny of the 600,000 readers of the T.L.S. read 
someone else’s copy. But remember the law of 

■ diminishing readability: often by the time it gets 

■ to number three, someone's feit the need for a 
cutting and a unique feature becomes just a nasty 
hole that leaves you staring at your boots. 


oyce, bavins spent 
Fraulem Fleischm 


Sfm; onawerTs clearly ^TT «w.w>w limed witfi 

Igbo ’ . With a feiv dissident I - lS, ° affheted persons at 

vodees, Igbo ”Js almost universally Sore fc wJ n « wh,cJ ‘ cai S?* h®w«ver I 
preferred by the people concerned, [J2? t WIH . 0n . e Peculiarity— they 
“lta“ a. g S •“ rn «hei? 


gssHpr^ 


!S.4 »kS Ssr. 


r „? 5‘SS'urta Sbi “k taSS," 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 

Leadlaa book miWtiher leeki mMnnierine 


ngly rare since then. 


cs were 
Europe, 
rye waa 
become 


"■--w aas 5 0 -T“ a - e nuj,lber three ° r mimber fpi,r on ? 

*£SSrJSLS frSHrAz s “ SS rK&Sb ■ ch-iulationlis^m^ a Netv Year’s resolution. 

SflSSA"* SiffP” y «S ■ 0rder a M py.°f the worlds most consistently . 

engaged' 1 tuE s .T?S “«r°ad "by ,ta iighTS rea^n.'" 5 ' ! outstanding critical weekly review for yourself 

th/ a rnA e * e ? cuse fs that Hdr Welcker ; all of these writers S?ce reJmhiini" l 857 'T h , BS e H dnc * rea< ^ paper JlOt Oilly III itS entirety l)Ut 

lhe room in which they tried to Wagner at least dipped Into. The p“ri^ D J esem j ,!anc , e t0 thal , o{ ■ v V 

read Sophocles together was dear a Austrian poet Johann Nqrdmaun mVil> d if fhPPOlvtusi Tristan ■ »ikn ac conn <>« .V ^ . , 

tanner s yard, and the smell proved mot Him at about this time and said correspond with fl ‘“SO HS bOOIl 3S It IS published. 


1 . " «*«*vvnspou * , •* us wjpjaikai Oil Ll' 

hhS^i J! p ^^ Dte tutor ta teach Au « u “ Boeckh. Karl 

o 7oi? iL ek 'T»r The arrangoment was {Jrirled MUllor and Friedrich Gott- 
a failure. Wagners excuse is that H«& Welcker ; all of these writers 


and Friedrich Go7t The P lot of fr/ston-Wagner 
, Il n F " wrote the poem In 1857— has a 


a failure. Wagner’s excuse is that ««& Welcker ; all of thMe wrhen wr0 r te the po ®5 ! in «57-has a 
tj‘a roon, in which they tried to Wagner at leBst dipped Into. The D X ese n J, b - ! a nc , e t0 of 


point out ta 


5 — , n»iwi uisj uicu to — *oo3t uiuuea mio. ine •* «» 

read Sophocles together was hear a Austrian poet Johann Nqrdmaun d if NiPPolytus ; Tristan 

tanner s yard, and the smell proved m °r him at about this time and JV. ,8ht , bB said correspond with 
w? pT-V C 5 / or his delicate nostrils, wrote that he spoke of the ancients SfSfflf 118 * «»*»» Phaedra, 

He failed to secure the firm grasp w? th an acumen that ono might . Jfu 8 ™ with J ho nurso . Marke 
of the language which he was later seeIc ,n v ain in any professor”. J, *{* T“ fi sojw. But again there is 


to envy so much in others ; and 




sinco after he had left school lie h i S D a ^ui si don oF °L- r] um T ph , a j IC , r JPart from the detail that Isolde 
was soon struggling tn earn his natrn na \e in iHRi w B X*«divig’s does love Tristan, and is not his 
hvinq, ,t W as long before thc oppor- }?„ ,V eVer stc P. mothe , r . treatment of their 

tonify recurred. Josi Ins enrhusiasm for Greek lltcra- subjects by the two artists is so 

I .-During Wagner’s stav in Paris nnk ,T,V S? er t ! ,eM w, e lh whlch h ° dl Kerem that the influence, if any, 
:(J83$42), one of the circle of fif-. vS«JJ P t J lc tweniy-four-year-old is of little interest. 

:«an f dmigr^ xlose to Heine which i!i 1868 ^howf liowXliKhtodTe® 1 ^ Pnr5,/fd * ecm J» «lw of i». 

.ne freoiieniPH hnm»> n «.i i._ _ ’ «iuw> now uciigmcu ne was a verv unGreak mhi^rt ■ !»■» ir 
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who is destined to hear a son 
jni sillier than hit futher; if Zeus 
begets u son by her, thut son will 
servo him us he has served Kronos. 
Prometheus is now joined by Io, n 
mortal princess who is suffering 
grievously through being the object 
of Zeus's desire. Prometheus com- 
forts her, and prophesies that it will 
be a descendant of hers who will 
finally release him. Finally Zeus 
on his throne high above hears 
Prometheus's threats and sends his 
herald Hermes to demand that he 
yield up his secret. When Prome- 
theus refuses, a thunderstorm and 
earthquake follow, and he is swept 
down to Tartarus beneath the earth. 

We hove considerable fragments 
of the Prometheus Unbound, which 


Droysen took to bo the third pliiy 
the details o? the plot. Prometheus 


Uroy. 
of tit 


lie trilogy: we do not know ull 


was visited by Titans who had been 
released by Zeus, and who advised 


him in vain to give up his stubborn 
altitude and make his peace. Later 
came Heracles, the great hero whose 
father was Zeus and whose mother, 
Alcmciia, was descended from Io. 
Pie shot the eagle sent daily to tear 
the liver of Prometheus ; later, evi- 
dently through rhe mediation of 
Heracles, a settlement was reached. 
Prometheus told Zeus that the 
fcmalo destined to beer a dangerous 
son was the sea-nympli Thetis, later 
mother of Achillas ; in return, Zeus 
released him. Men, whom Pro me- 
theua had rescued from annihilation 
by Zeus and had endowed with all 
the blessings of civilization, must 
have received some advantage from 
the compact; perhaps Zeus granted 
them a share in Justice, hitherto 
reserved for himself and the gods 
alone. 

The Prometheus was n favourite 
play of the Romantic age. English 
peoplo will think first oE its effect 
on Sh alley ; but it was also the 
favourite play of Marx, who wrote 
his doctoral dissertation on the 
atomism of Democritus and Epi- 
curus, and unlike Wagner read 
Aeschylus In the original. Let us 
first observe certain resemblances 
of detail between Its plot and that 
of Wagner's Ring. 

On the surface the character in 
Greek myth moat like Brilnnhilde is 
Athene ; both are warrior maidens, 
the special favourites of their 
fathers. On the surface the 
character in Germanic myth most 
like Prometheus is Logo ; both are 
fire-godSi both are cunning, both are 
alienated from the other gods. But 
consider now the points which 
Brilnnhllde and Prometheus have In 
common. Each la tho offspring of 
the earth-gbddess who has thc ; glft 
of prophecy. In Norse and German 
mythology there is no such god- 
dess j Erdn is a direct Importation 
out of Aeschylus. In Das Rhein- . 
gold, when she wants Wotan not to 
accept tho dug. only thu top half 
of her appears above (lie ground. 
Such appearances are a habit of 
Greek i earth-goddesses which Wag- 
ner may easily have observed upon 
Greek vases. 

Both Brilnnhilde and Prometheus 
defy the ruler of the gods, who in 
consequence orders a fire-god to 
secure them for an Indefinite 
period, of lime. When Brlmnhilda 



process of decadence was sketpima 
in detail, mid t’he nature of Hie ,V e .J ! 
music- dram:: was more precisely an* 
rifled. • s 


Interested us we are in Wncnei*. 
elution to the Greeks, we 


notice ill m his view of the history of 
art 'OK forming u continuous chain 
uf interdependent Jinks was typical 
of the Jus lone is in of t lie time ] 1C 
lived in. No one should imam no that 
he intended *■ •- - 


tlon of the believer’s self and had 
advocated a pantheistic theory an 
Hegelian lines. It was the intoxica- 
tion of this heady mixture that en- 
couraged Wagner to sweep the 
whole of Christian art, not to men- 
tion art from the Renaissance to his 
own time, under the table. 

Wagner’s socialism is manifest in 
the Ring, which Bernard Shaw, per- 
haps less than fully alive to certain 


to revive Greek tra- 
flody j the historical sense devel- 
oped by the scholars or his time 
made mm fully mvure that this 
would be Impossible. His aim was 
to revive tho true art of tragedy. 
Like tho tragedy of the Greeks, his 
imisic-dvaiun was to bo pnrt of a rclj. 
glous festival; it was to nurrutu 
mytli, mid it was to make use of 
poetry, music and tho dunce in. 
gethcr. All throe features were 
found In the picture ol Greek 
tragedy drawn Tn Wagner’s own 
time by Friedrich Gottlieb Weldor 
and Karl OtTned M tiller. 

Nowadays this picture strikes us 
as considerably idealized. Greek 
tragedy certainly began as part »f 
a religious festival; but Dinitv.siuc 


of its other aspects, interpreted tn 
an English public, not without truth, 


nifl USIQOilll liuk nUUUUL 

as a socialistic allegory. Wotan has 
sacrificed his honour for the sake 
of pomp and power ; the old order 
has made a sordid bargain with in- 
dustrialism, whose evils the picture 
of Albertch’s Stalinist regime in 
Nibelheim powerfully presents. At 
the end of the work the old order 
is swept away, Siegfried has re- 
covered the ring from the dragon. 
Brilnnhllde has redeemed Siegfried 
by her love and has returned the 
ring to the Rhine- daughters, and her 
self-sacrifice hns cleared the way for 
the coming of a new order to replace 
the old. 


Is tragic ? It Is because the notion 
of redemption through love has 
Imported an element of sentimenta 
Uty. George Steiner has well said 
in The Death of Tragedy (1961) 
that this is not tragedy, but “ near- 
tragedy ” ; “ near-tragedy ”, he 

writes, “is precisely the compro- 
mise of an age which did not be- 
lieve in the finality of evil, h repre- 
sents the desire of the romantics 
to enjoy the privileges of grandeur 
end intense feeling associated with 
tragic drama without paying the full 
price 

In the finale of the Ring. Brilnn- 
hilde by her love redeems Siegfried, 
and when she returns the ring to 
the Rliine-daitghters her love makes 
possible the coming of a now order 
which will make things better In the 
future. Just how the love of a 
woman for a man cornea to be 

S ;d with the brotherly love 
will make human life perfect 
in the socialist utopda is something 
which is net explored. In the Pro- 
metheia there is a possibility that 
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Unhappily, critical work on Tris- 
tan has mtlier-to concentrated on the 


SCHWEITZER and JACQl 
BAELEN (Editors) t 

Le Thifitrc comnlet de Tristan 
l’Hermitc 

849pp. University of 
Press. $22.50. 


Alabama 


Tristan I’Hermite is best known for 
his first tragedy La Mariane. It was 


produced at the Thd&tre du Marais 
In the spring of 1636 with Mont- 


dory playing, HArode, and its suc- 
cess was unrivalled until, less then 
a year later, the same company g mo 
an equally popular new tragi 
mddie by Pfenrt 


somewhat tiresome question of rhe 
extent to wliich he might be regar- 
ded as a dramatic precursor of 
Racine or might, alternatively, have 
stayed within the confines of a late 
sixteenth-century dramatic and rhe- 
torical tradition. Recent arguments 
on both sides have exaggerated, but 
the whole debate has fatted to come 
to grips with the real interest of 
Tristan’s work. It still needs to be 
pointed out that the dramatic tech- 
niques of the major seventeenth- 
century French authors were unsur- 
prisingly conservative except where 
the imaginative need to explore 
human experience in some new light 
dictated new attitudes to whatever 


ters. PanthJu (1637) is a celebration 
of marital fidelity which Richelieu 
actually referred to d’Aubignac fat 
improvement. La mart de Sinique 
<1643-44} is a conventionally moral- 
bring neostoic piece. In La Morte dc 
Clirispe (1644), Faust e destroys the 


object of her love, but It is by pure 
mischance, and although Oa 


i. 1 


>smun 

1646-47) is the most exclrini 
oforo Bajazet tn exploit the exoti- 


cism of a Turkish setting, tho play 
allows little truly dramatic progres- 
sion. Tristan’s characters still con- 


In fact, Wagner's attitude to 


religion was very different from 
Christianity, and we may doubt win- 


wrdte Dte^ioist und die . Revolution! 


Sgraffito by Robert Krause 
is Germanic Myth (head 
ravens to Classical T rage 
Cosima 
Barth 



tlier the atmosphere In which it was 
enacted was permeated by the 
hushed awe which Wagner tin 


. .. m* 

was a good deal more complicated 
Nietzsche realized. 


%eu8 may tan. nut mere is no assur- comeate by nerve Corneille cauett vu w un j|j eSi hiensdancas, or dram- 
ance that If he does foil conditions Le Cid. Tristan died in 1655, the a tf c duory had previously com man- 
will be better : he will be replaced year before due first of, Pascal’s noA stenm ^ HnLeerJW 
not by Prometheus but by that for- Lewes ' provinciates. Bio work 

therefore spanned the period 


than, the young ) . __ 

In October 1845 he had produced 


mdduble .unknown ’quantity, 
whdnl Thetis would have 


hough i 


Jannhduser ; six years later he pro- 


^roper for a performance of Pam- ' ^ 


ment like that of nn Aeschylean 
trilogy. In the Oresteia, the curse 
of Tnyestes on the house of Atreus. 
and in the Theban trilogy or 
Aeschylus, the curses of Pelops on 
Lai us ana of Oedipus on his sons 
play an important part; so in the 
Ring does the curse of Alberlch. 
In the saga the Siegfried figure 
kills the dragon simply because the 
Mime figure has persuaded him to 
do so. In the Ring, Wotan knows 
that to get the gold and the ring 
away from the dragon, he needs an 
Innocent human hero. That is why 
he generates Siegmuud and Sieg- 
linae, much as in the lost Greek 
epic Cyaria Zeus deliberately gen- 
erated Helen so that moil would 
right over her and so reduce the 
population of the earth. 


Language and Structure, 1971) than 
an American scholar, the late Anne 


Lcbeck, whose ear^ death cut short 


what would have been a brilliant 
career in scholarship. Without going 
sa far os ta propose that his use 


of leitmotiv was suggested to 
Wagner by his study of . his favour- 


ite author, one may point to it as 
indicating that Nietzsche was not 
entirely mistaken In claiming thRt 


a peculiar affinity existed between 


Aeschylus and Wagner. 

Another resemblance exists 
between the striking visual effects 
for which both dramatists are noted. 


In one of the moat perceptive 

times. 


It is interesting to note that in 
the saaa Sieomund ' 


the saga Sieomund marries his 
sister, but, Sigurd, the Siegfried 
fl P, ure > '? his son by a different 


wife. Wagner was interested in 
incest, as ivo can seo from his 
treatment of the myth of Oedipus 
in Oyer tui d Drama. In die sagus, 
the Siegfried figure rescues u 
Valkyrie whom Wouii has 
imprisoned for giving victory to 
the wrong man, we do not know 
to whom. They have a daughter, 
but BrUnnhllde herself suggests 
that Siegfried should marry 
saga, it is the 
mother of Gunther and Gutruno 
f. adminjsterg ^h e l QV e-potlon. 
Siegfried is killed by one of this 
woman’s sons, but he is not Hagen, 
neither is he connected in any way 
with Alberlch. 3 


studies of Aeschylus In recent v »«-j 
Aischylos als Regisseur und Tkeo< 
loge (1949), Karl Reinhardt has 
argued that the poet’s use of such 
effects was dictated by the special 
requirements a! hfa theology. 
Dramatic entrances from the air 
are a feature nf the Prometheus 1 
the daughters of Ocean enter 
either on a celestial ' omnibus or 
(more probably) each in her 
separate winged car; their father 
conics riding on a great bud. As 
early ns Lohangrin, Wanner 
employed similar effects; tho Ring 
is full ol them. Tha thunderstorm 


and cuiTitqunke nt the end of tho 
the! 


Prometheus have their analogues 
in Wagner ; su have the binding 
of Prometheus, the frenzied entry 
and exit of the demented Io, the 


first terrifying uppeurance of tho 
Erinyes and the great trial scene 
upon the Hill of Ares. 


says, "'He bound me ta the rock”, 
IGouerddmmerung, I, 3) rids is truer 
of Prometheus than it is of her ; 


when she speaks of an eagle tearing 
human flesh (near the end of the 
snme scene), It is hard not to think 


her metaphor derived from Aeechy- 

befriendS 


the pair 

female, pursued by 


lus. Each rf 
and comforts a. 

the great god: Brtinuhllde is to be 
released. by Slegll tide’s son, Prome- 
theus by To’b descendant. The 
scene In which Brilnnhilde succours 
the 


theus comforts the stricken Io, 

The use Wagner lias made of 

« S! 1 ^ . u ?. } n crating his version 

or Brannbilde is oE prime import- 
bjee: for it is through the figure 
of Brilnnhilde, • together with the 
innovation of making Wotan propa- 
gate the Volsungs, so that the rmg 
may be recovered, that the fate ol 
Siegfried is Jinked with that of 
Wotan. It is a vital part of the 
machinery by which' Wagner has 
imposed on rhe matter furnished 
by the Nordic legends a form de- 
rived from that of an Aeschylean 
trilogy. In the Volsynga Saga, the 
gods who correspond with Wotan 
fttul Loge are taken prisoner by 
enemies, one of whose brothers 
Loge has killed. To pay their ran- 
som, they need gold, and steal ,it 
from the figure who corresponds 
with Alberlch. Tn Wagner, tho gold, 
is needed for the building of Val- 
halla. • 

That chan gels vital, for if enables 
Wagner to- make out of the Nordic 
myjtuir q story ..of crime, and -punish- 


In Aeschylus the threat that the 
lord of t ht gods will lose his power 
is m the end averted. In the Ring 
it comes to pass; the day ol 
RagnnrHic is realized. At the end 
oE the Promeiheia, the order of 
the world seems to have been 
modified; at the end 6E the 
Oresfeia, the terrifying Erinyes are 
converted into spirits beneficent 
to Athens, where rhe rule of law 
is now Mtablished. In the Ring, 
the downfall oE the gods is to be 
followed by the coming of a new 
world-order. 

R. W. Gutman lias seen Aeschy. 
Jean technique in the way in which 
so many of the scenes of the Ring 
byji confrontarion.in 
.Gte^k termlttoidlgfeai 
two characters. EVen mera Aesichy'j 
lean is the way !ij which the gufle 
of Wotan and the curse of Alberich 
are used to link together the succes- 
sive episodes of the tetralogy. There 
is a curious affinity between a musi- 
cal device employed with great 
effect by Wagner and a certain fea- 
ture of die art of Aeschylus. At the 


Interesting as I find Wagner's use 
of Aeschylus in constructing tho 
plot of the King mid in imposing 
to tr a logic form upon tho matter 
of tha Nordic myth, I am stall more 
interested in trying to discover 
what may have been the Greek 
contribution to the actual thought 
reflected in Wagner's dramas, and 
to the attitude to human life which 
they exemplify. To do this ono 
nrnst flrst iconslder the series of 
detailed theoretical works in which 
Wagner between 1849 and 1851, 
in the middle of a great creative 


ded not merely by the rich and 
leisured, but bv a large cross-section 
of the citizen body. Second, Its sub- 
ject-matter was saga, which was the 
product of the people and which 
enshrined the people’s ancestral 
wisdom. Myth was true for oil time, 
so that the myths made use of by 
the tragedians were not irrelevant 
to the lives of their fellow citizens. 
Third, tragedy was not merely 
verbal, still less purely musical, but 
was a combined work of art 
(Gesnm(kunstwerk) employing 
words, music and dance; all wore 
the work not of tho people, but of 
a single man, wbo also trained the 
actors and chorus and directed the 
performance. 

From here Wegner goes on to 
sketch the historical process by 
which tha different elements com- 
bined in the Gcsamtkunstwark had 

S own apart from ono another, so 
at poetry, music and dnneo had 
each developed nn independent 
existence. The process of decay 
had started with the Romans, of 
whoso tnsto Wagner sluco his school- 
days Imd entertained a low opinion. 
It was accentuated by Christianity, 
which taught men that their souls 
were at war with their bodies, and 
which justified the useless, dishon- 
ourable and miscruhlu life they led 
on earth by pointing to tlm love of 
God. God had not created, men. 
as the Greeks hud erroneously imag- 
ined, for u happy life on earth, but 
had bound them in a horrible dun- 
geon so uh to reward the self* 
contempt which tills induced in them 
with uu eternal state nf comfort able 
and inactive glory nftor death. 
Brought up to believe that the splen- 
dours of tills world were the work 
of the devil, men were in no state 
to glorify them in arr. Christian 
art, continued the author of Tann- 
hailser and Lohengrin mid future 


Entertainment was part of its 
function, and an important part. 
The myths which it presented had 
been invented not by a mysterious 
collective entity, but like the druuuts 
themselves by human, individuals. 
Tragedy was indeed a combined 
work of aw, but it bore a very dif- 
ferent character from ih.it of Wag- 
ner’s music- drama. 

Greek music in the classical age 
Is an obscure subject, but it is 
clear that it was more like Middle- 
Eastern music of today than like 
modern symphonic music with its 


/•'tested against those who found in it 
"ft specifically Christian tendency 


towards Impotent pietism But 
without putting it in quite that way, 


polyphonic orchestra. Music was in 
classical drama kept firmly 


in h>. 


place 
were the words to 




permitted to 


be drowned by the ncconinuidiuoiu. 
The three famous Greek dramatists 


one may wonder whether it Is pos- 
sible to avoid seeing TannhMsar, 
and still more Lohengrin, if not as 
Christian works, at least as works 
containing certain Christian ele- 
ments. Many people have main- 
tained that the Christianizing tend- 
ency that finally emerged, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, in Parsifal, 
produced in 1862, the year before 
Wagner’s death, was due to Cosima's 
influence, supported by a growing 
conservatism fostered by the 
friendly relations between Bayreuth 
and the newly founded German 
Empire. Yet as early^ as 1862 
Wagner had written to Billow that 
of course his last work would be 
Parsifal. 


the son 

born to 

Zeus. The figure of Wotan, who re- 
tains elements of nobility despite hta 
sacrifice oE essentials far the empty 
pomp of Valhalla, is to that extent a 
tragic figure. But in the Ring in 

f ieneral we find something pro- 
oundly alien to the spirit of an 
ancient tragedy. 


Wagner was in a sense a Chris- 
tian even when lie wrote The Piping 
Dutchman; in his own time his kind 


of Christianity was still unorthodox, 
doubt many clergymen 
would aanction it today. He bellevfed 


was a 


ill the redemption of the world and 
of the Individual 
true follower of Rousseau, 


chronic gambler, that he suffered 
from ill-health and was a friend 


wore great poets, whoso verse, botli 
lyric and dialogue, is incompuruhlv 
richer than that of Wagner ; his 


richness lies In the music. One func- 
tion of the Greek chorus is tu offer 
a kind o£ emotional commentary 
upon the acihm. In Wagiiori.m 
drutua that is the function uf the 
orchesii'it ; Wagner thought litoi his 
own principle uf fin inn the uwoni- 
pniunieiU to liie sense of tin- word- 
reflected the close linking nf word 
with melody und rhythm uttcsteil 
for Grcok drama. 


No composer Inis been more 
solicitous than Wugiiur tluit the 
orch dki ni si mu Id tint drown the 


words ; but such complex polypheny 
us his is far removed not only frutu 


the music but from the lyric veise 
used by the tragedians to comment 
on thu action, ami the nntitinits it 
arouses arc far less Kulijuvt tu the 
discipline of rcuson. Jn l-Tcudimi 
terms the voice of the singer.-, spoke 
tho language of thu cgu whilo (he-, 
music uf i he orchestra spoke the 
language of Hie id. Naturally such 
an orchestra, could nor in- visit 


As early as 77i« Flying Dutchman 
we find in comparatively simple 
form Wagner's wholly characteristic 
and thoroughly romantic theme of 
redemption through love, usually of 
a woman fur u man. For n time ho 
was greatly attracted to tho 
philosophy of Schoponhnuer, and 
Tristan snows how Ilia theory of 
redemption can be assimilated to 
the doctrines of that philosopher. 
Yet it has no essential relation to 
pagan religion or oven to that 
oriental religion in which Schopen- 
hauer took an interest, still loss to 
any form of rationalism, but nn 
obvious relation to Christianity a nnd 
to medieval notions conditioned by 
Christianity, It forms tho coro ol 
Tristan, it has groat importance in 
the Ring J and it roaches its 
furthest development in Parsifal. 
with Kundry doubling tho roles of 
Vonus mid Elisabeth. 


ay love ; yet Hko a 
Rousseau, he was 
sure tl\ at man's natural impulses 
must be good. The doctrines of the 
Fall and of original sin were there- 
fore uncongenial to him ; so was tho 
notion that reason should be used 
to discipline the emotions. 

In our own time people often tell 
us dint Greek tragedy reveals no 
belief in guilt or responsibility ; mid 
it is true that the moaning ot these 
concepts in Its world has often been 
dangerously oversimplified. But 
without some kind of belief in guilt 
and responsibility, tragedy is scarce- 
ly possible; oven Goethe wOs too 
close to Rousseau to bo capable of 
writing tragedy. Wagner, believing 
In the essential goodness of human 


between Corneille's controversial 
early masterpiece and the first 
major prose work in French to be 
passionately committed to a aeries 
of oe&iiiieuc and moral values as 
antagonistic as can well be 
Imagined to those of the earlier 
world of tragi-comtidie. He left 
behind him five, tragedies, two 
comedies, one trngi-comldie, an 
autobiographical novel, Le Page dis- 
grace, and some volumes of verse. 
We know that Tristan 
le g 
ill-h 

of Thgophile de Viau, Hardy aud 
Saint-Aniaut. After a short period 
In the service first of SrAvoIo de 
Salnta Martlie and then of Louis 
XIII, Tristan joined the entourage 
of Gaston d’0rl6nns In 1622, leaving 
It only after more than twenty 
years to spend the lust years of 
his life with the Due do Guise. 
Twice he came to England. His 
dramatic work is therefore impor- 
tant not only for exactly spanning 
tho twenty-year period which snw 
in France the attempt to reverse 
tho aesthetic and moral values 
represented by such major earlier 
authors ns Ilonord d r lJifc* 
Fnmcoise du Sales, but ulso 


ded adherence or lip-service. 

The great divide in the history 
of seventeenth -century French 
literature is between those authors 
who explored the creative and 
morally perfective potential of 
human instinct, who virtually mono- 

S olized serious imaginative en- 
eavour before about 1640 and who, 
later in the century, by and large 
supported the cause of the 
mode me s, and those whose imagi- 
nations were obsessed by tho des- 
tructive power of irresistible pas- 
sion, who emerged only after tho 
mid-century and were generally 
inclined to be favourable to Port- 
Royal and to support the oncicris iti 
the famous querellc. 


from one another in stylized atti- 
tudes which scarcely develop. His 
plays remain faithful to sixteenth- 
century tradition In their illustration 
of the rhetoric of conflicting pas> 
sions, in which strong emotion Is 
velntod to its physical effects and, 
of course, its moral boundaries, 
Racine certainly knew Tristan's 
work, but he owes much more to 
a common tradition than to any 
direct stimulus. To suppose with 
Tristan's best biographer, who has 
alBO mitten a preface to this edi- 
tion, that Hero it’s nightmare In La 
Mariane might be the source of 
Atbalie's songe, is to forget thRt 
the adumbratory subconscious ex- 
perience, whether hallucination, 
dream or nightmare, was simply a 
conventional topos of late sixteenth- 
century humanist drama. Tristan’s 
dramatic oeuvre shows how certain 
sorts of moral and aesthetic uncer- 


tainty developed together until they 
could be- identified and exploited 


by later authors like Radne, who 
liad the advantage of writing when 


that uncertainty was widespread 


Tristan was an accompli shed poet 
aud his verse lends distinction to his 
plays. But Ills dramatic techniques 
were not innovatory and his imagin- 
ative concerns are not those of 


enough for a sufficiently brilliant 
author to exploit it as a focus of 
public concern. 

Le Tfridtre comp let do Tristnn 
Vllermite Is critically thorough, 
although It i9 reproduced from a 


Racine, whatever progress lie makes 
towards Racine's ruthless dramatic 


typed text without alignment oE 
right-hand margins and with a somc- 


tind 

and 


focus on emotional conflict. In La 
Marian c (1636), whic-li very closely 
follows Hardy's play on the same 
subject, Herod is Jealous, suspicious 
and hesitant. He destroys the object 
of his own love. Uut his problem is 
one of solf-recognition, and he lucks 
the nil-important lucidity and 
despair of Racine’s great cal cliai uc- 


* what basic binding. No typed ctiti 
lain 


cal text can bo wliolly satisfactory, 
since the typewriter lacks the neces- 
sary typographical resources, but it 
Is clearly important that Tristan’s 
works should be available, nnd the 
scholarly expertise of this edltiun of 
goes much nf the way towards com- 
pensating for its typographical 
mud cq laicies. 


BOOu.uuya w nvirnui t ~r • 

3 TbSSESS# Uneasy companions 

notion that tho order of tlio universe 

can be replaced by an order that is - • ,J ' 

not only now but morally superior ^ T 
is not pnrnllolod in Greek thought. Uy I. J. KCCU 
In onefont ScnmUnnvln i lie tiny of 
Rngnurtik fiu ally arrived ; the reli- 
gion of Odin gave way to tho reli- 
gion of Christ. The end of Gottor- 
ddntmerung is not so very different 
from the end nf TantihUusor, of 
Lohengrin, or of Parsifal. 


Nietzsche in his Birth of Tragedy 
describes how in tho tragedy of the 
Greeks — Sophocles is the author 
uppermost blind — the hero 

niinffnifr*’ 4 *™ heroism by his 
Tn the face of a hostile and 


visible in 


the shape, of a group ol pcjiic m 
balding 


author of Parsifal, was no true art, 
‘ Io 


evening dr Am and notuiitji instru 
ments ; so Wagner buried it 


relentless universe, and finally 
establishes his heroic status In the 


moment of annihilation. The 


for it could relate only to abstract 


spirit and the grace of God ; all 
through the Middle Ages, the ten- 


ments ; so Wagner buried it bulow 

the stage end concealed ther B?fW l eA| t ,N Z e S T ™ c , . j i 

ing under the JMMmEi. The lW*' r lL.-!2B ,to lu ! ivers * in question is not 
. .’T****"' . *fcH»godIe*s ; .but the gods who rule it 


sion between churcli and state hud 
inhibited the growth of any art 
that should deservo the name. Tho 


„ l m • T V T .-L D* v* M4UVU 

period, explained his revolutionary 
theory of music-drama to ‘the 


art of the period between the end 
of the Middle Ages and Wagner's 


while. The first and shortest is 
5l u,i un( * die Revolution , 


own time gets even shorter shrift ; 
true art, Wagner writes, is no less 


impossible under a despotism Midi 
* lbs XIV.. 


mention of the principal themes of 

the tetralogy — the ring, , 

the giants, love, eic — the music im- 


the curse, 


■K* TEEFfSS' 

contains the whole essence of tha 
theory, later developed at much 
greater length. In December oE the 
same year came Das Kunstuierk 
der Zukunft (135 pages) and in 
November 1851, Oper und Drama 
(over 200 pages); Eine MitteiUmg 
an meine Freunde (114 pages), 
published at the end of 1851, is 


presses the fact upon the hearer by 
sounding the leitmotiv associated 
. with the theme in question. F. .W, 
Stern f eld tells me dint Wagner actu- 


a reply to criticism which also 
contains 


— «• — . jeirTnost r oTlt was a 
luxury product, made In order to 
please rich Industrialists. True art 
* ,e spontaneous product 
pf the people and would cost noih- 
IPS ! tins was twenty-six years 
before the opening of Bayreuth. The 
impotence oE modern drama was 
exposed by its division into spoken 
drama oa the one hand and opera 
on the other j true drama like 


9 re ? k tragedy, would employ music, 
ther. Greek 


• ally invented the term leitmotiv, and 
.if he 


.was not the first user of the 
thing. itself he was surely the first 
to use it in such a subtle and per- 
■vasive fashion. Many scholars .have 
remarked that Aeschylus, especially 
.'in his choruses, returns to certain 
pervading themes that run through 
* ti:e three plays of the Oresteia , often 
assodajiDg a .particular theme with 
particular image ; none, of them 
' i ias . niustratqd the fact more telling- 
ly (In, Thi i (fra# fa ,4. Study , m 


poetry and dance togctL 

art was conservative, for it gave 
expression to tha conscience of tho 
community ; but modern urt could 
express only the conscience of pri- 
vate persons, and must therefore be 


.. .... _ theoretical remarks of 
great interest. 

Die Kunst und die Revolution 
starts with the statement that no 
progress In modern art is possible 
without considering whore that art 
stands in relation to the Greeks ; it revolutionary "Thn 
Is only a link in the chain formed 

by the development which they “®“S e -” ad ■Wed the arts from one' 
began. Thera follows a brief sketch 
of Greek life and art which con- 
tains three assertions that 11a at the 
root of Wagnerfs whole conception 
of the music-drama. First, Greek 
tragedy and comedy Were not a 


another, and they could be reunited 
only by revolution. Tho presiding 
deity of the new drama was to be 
Apollo, in the rather surprising com* 
pany of Jesus ; Jesus hod shown 
that all. men were e<jiin].-and were 

rellgmUs. festiyg) tne^ were atten- the longer works tha{ faJlow|ticC the 


„ . c«LXh 

spieihaits is an attempt to reprudi’ ri> 
as far os possible the open-air 
theatre nf the Greeks; whut muy 
strike an English person a^t^Js- 
iressiug re-ienthlniica ,t(^dF"WjnWh- 
fnrmist conventicle Is purely sicci- 
dcnt-il. Of course Wagner iit-yui 
imagined that he was _ reviving 
Greek liauedy. I tin the- differences 
httween Ins own ('ir:.it>nikunslivcrk 
sr draiii.i which he 
_ Of tba-nsratt were 
greater than lie seems to have 
realized. 

Is Wagner to be minibunnl with 
those th inkers of his timu who held 
Christianity to hu n bpcm force and 
looked tu Greek antiquity tu help 
them provide n aiihviituce ? 
Niet&schu during his Wagnerian 
period certainly believed Wagner W 
be .such a thinker, us lie was him- 
self ; and the markedly anti' 
Christian tunc- uf the passage from 
Die Kunst und die /(eeofiuiQii width * 
I have suinmurizcd, and of other 
suctions uf his theoretical writings v> 
seem* to bear out Jiiv opinion. 
Wegner wrote in tho heat of ih fl . 
situation arlising out uf the reroly- V 
tiorbi of 1848, when hit was strottKiy 
influenced by bis friendship v - -i*' 


are primarily concerned not with 

tncii 




the socialist leader August Rocket 
arid by. bis reading nf the revolu- 


tinpqry philosopher Ludwig Fbut-r- 


bdCh. In his book Da* We ten ties J 
CApJit-nr^itj; IJHil), tfanflaw^jaw , jy-. 


man and Ms wishes but with their 
own pleasure and their claim that 
men should render' , . them due 
honour. The gods have .. certain 
favourites among mortals, and their 
rule maintains a kind oE rough 
justice upon earth : but the compli- 
cated chains of crime and punish- 
rnent which this Involve* remain for 
the most part inscrutable to humun 
understanding. 

In the world of the Ring we 
seem at first to be moving in such 
a universe. Slegmund and Sieg- 
linde, and later Siegfried, are 
exposed to a hard end cruel world, 
with no protection from their div- 
ine progenitor j only thus ara 
heroes made. Siegmund perishes 
not because he has done wrong, 
but because he has offended against 
the honour of a goddess, Fricka. 
Siegfried meets his end because of 
the curse upon the ring; the guilt 
which might have ensued upon his 
desertion of Brilnnhilde in favour 
of Gutrune is eliminated by means 
of the. Jove-potion. The cases of 
both Siegmund and Siegfried could 
bq assimilated to those of Greek 
tragic -heroes like Oedipus, Ami- 
gone! wppolytus , who are doomed 
ons ““OAK which personal 
P!rt - ls 


Nora: Greek influenco upon Wag- 
nor has often been written about 
in Germany, though in English 1 
have found only F. C. Wilson’s not 
wholly adequate Columbia Univer- 
sity dissertation of 1919, '* Wagnor s 
Drama and Greek Tragedy”. 

As early as 1907. Robert Petsch 
in the second Richard Wagner- 
Jnhrbuch drew attention to the use 
of the Promet/iens in the plot of the 
Ring ; his treatment has been ampli- 
fied by later authors. Curt von 
Westernhagen's Richard Wagner 
(1956) contains a chapter (page 132 
ff) on the Germanic myths and 

was aware of of Ibis' 

dement in Wagner’s work. By far 
the most useEul account of Greek 
influence upon Wagner is contained 
in three lectures by 'Wolfgang 
Schadewaldt, originally published 


KUDO C. MAD ON | 

Httldoriln and Goollio 
Edited by F. II. Gnskill 
Foreword by linns Reiss 
145pp. Bern and Frankfurt: 
Herbert Lang. 


for II old or! in's 11 Gocilu'-Krlubuis 11 
—* u, for Goethe's actual Influence 
oil his poetry and tlilnklug—Js un 
inicogont collection of hits. Piece- 
iiteul positivism wight not hu 
l bought tha right approach In Itself 
to this subject; but Mason offers 


presents the creative-critical inter* 
ring 


no other. There is no extensive 


analysis of any pocin by Gaotlio or 
Idcrlin. 


1161 


For the editors of the new sories, 
British aud Irish Studies in German 
Language and Literature, a posthu- 
mous work by Eudo Mason com- 
pleted some twenty years ago was 
a major find, and one approaches 
with high expectations, One 


it 


nigb 

leaves it with disappointment end 
the hope that Masau choso not to 
publish it because of its short- 
comings. The familiar vigorous 
polemical approach is ^here, out it 


Nor by Scblllor, whose poetic in- 
feriority ta both HUlderllu and 
Goethe is very much part of Mason's 
story. Indeed, animus against 
Schiller almost seems to be its 
deepest motive. For Schiller is the 
victim not just of uruustalned asser- 
tions, but of sustained misrepre- 
sentation. The reason -is that lie 
failed signally to help Httlderlin io 
his difficulties, human and poetic. 
So too did Goethe j but It Is Schiller 
that Mason pursues, comparing him 
Infellcltously to “inquisitors, birch- 
ing schoolmasters and all others 


piny of tionho oml Sritiiler during 
the writing of Wilhelm Masters 
Lohrjahre ns something Goethe 
found "Intolerable 11 , which mis- 
read* the evidence of thelv corre- 
spond imicc and leaves us wondering 
why Goodie (ns Mason knew) later 
nskcrl for Schiller’s help again over 
Puust. That of enurso lies nut side 
Mason’s present subject. Not so 


tho approval Goethe gave to tho 
idea that Schiller should now give 


to 


his — " Intolerable ” — guidanco 

1790s, some- 


who persecute for the good cause 1 
is true that Schiller Bell 
s philosophy of 1 


ous cause and rests on it is true that Schiller believed that 


In the Bayreuth programmes for 
Lohengrin in 1962 and for Die 


closer affinity between Goethe and 
Htildorlin than has been recognized, 
and a more essential affinity than 
ever trulv existed between Goethe 
and Schiller, or between HBlderUn 
and Schiller, in whose shadow 
HfilderUn’s early work stood. None 


the way he treated HBlderiln. But 
it to a tragedy, of human limitations 
and inadequate sympathies. Belated 
savagery Is pointless, obstructs 
understanding. — and Is in this case 
excessive as well, for Mason extends 
it beyond Schiller’s dealings with 


“ Richard 


Wagner und die 
Grlechen” in the second volume of 
Hellas und Hesperien (Sc hade- 
waldt’s collected shorter writings) 
in 1970 (ii, page 341 ff). My debt 
to Schadewaldt is considerable ; his 
attitude is more reverential than 
mine, but my piece was not written 
for Bayreuth. 

A good brief account of Wagner’s 
theoretical: works Is given in chapter 
one of Bryan Magee’s Aspects of 
Wagner ,1972 ; they were translated 
by W. Ashton Ellis in Richard 


the status ' of HBlderlln’g lyric 
poetry, .which is certainly higher 


pwvaajj mnvii 13 kgi iniiiAj mgiiui 

than Schiller's and rivals Goethe’s 
in Intensity though not range. Still, 
It would be exciting tn watch a 
and profound relation being 


new 


shown between the work of the 
two major poets of the classical age 
in Germany. 

This does not happen. A jgreat 
deal is asserted with the help of 
phrases Eke "quite certainly 


tioft. 

He describes' Schiller (with no 
sort of literary argument) ai "tne 
toad without a secret (who] sees 
no reason why most of the creative 
process should not be ■ conducted 
tiko a board-meeting— -with linnself 
in the chair, of course”. Tbnt Is 
the kktd of oninrfgbtfc truth with 
which a lecturer who should know 
better can always get an easy laugh 
frofh «uo audience which does not. 


English by the 'young - George EllpL ; ' 
Feuerbach had attacked tiic bu|it' .--if; 
in a personal gatl as a nwrc projtc- 



on- ,„d--<here c.„ % 

no reasonable do ubt that”; but ^the .‘•juttihs in first”. Ho distorts 

Schillers poetic titeory to the point 
■“cation by calling him 
a lover of nature at 
“ dogmatic 
~ ^ Ho 


m, , . - — j- y-- « r,~rr . ^ w .> -iloglllg ft,' 

- 'ripBHqpod argument.- Tljo evidence l repudiation of empiric4l| reality ”- He 

■ ■ ;• i- - ;; ; 


HHlderlin in tho late 
thing Mason reports with no sense 
of contradiction. 

It Is not the only contradiction 
or (at best) complex vmplausibility 
entailed by Mason's efforts to drive 
a wedge between Goethe and 
Schiller, apologize for Goethe, and 
draw him closer to H&lderlln. We 
are told that “ Goethe was infinitely 
more Important than Schiller once 
tiie turning-point of - 1796 was 
passed", yet also that from 1797 
on Htijderlfn "probably ceased to 
distinguish between them". So it 
-hna to : be . the Goethe of pre-1790 
(In Itself a dubious concept, since 
It embraces three disparate poetic 

B bases) who Is important to Hblder- 
n, the "Goethe as he would have 
hint”; meanwhile, “ the real Goethe 
seemed to care for Httiderlin’s Ideal 
Geothe ... Far less than Hblderlln 
himself did”. Goethe, so Mason 
intuits, was in Hdlderiln’s eyes the 
“lost leader”. 

The evidence is thin in the 
extreme. Everyjvhore we have con- 
jecture, “must have been”, “can- 
not fail to have been”. And in 
OTOBrephical matters we have via 
rointmciB'. “if the question Hashed 
through Schiller’s mind, ho must 
have, dismissed it” ; “if Scheming 
spoke of Hiilderlin on these occa- 
sions. ho mutt hove soon discovered 
that it was a name better not men- 
tioned to Schiller”. And ao tin. .. 

P. H. Gasltill has edited Mason'* 
text and added many junuoiattans 
front an impressive knowledge of 
later Btflderlln 1 scholarship. It (s 
charitable to. hope (hat Mason 
would have done far more before, 
putting fils. Idea? before the public. 
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Tote pou zoiisnme 
375pp. 

Meres apo 1c cue mas 
Slpp. 

Tnxhlia me polious ationions 
71pp. 

Athens : Kcdros. 
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In n book market teeming with 
activity as publishers, seek to satisfy 
the Greek public’s avidity for read* 
ing matter of all kinds, a virtual 
bestseller is Tote jrou zousame, 
whoso title may probably best be 
translated as “ When We Really 
Lived”.- Appearing in the spring of 
1974 and circulating quietly during 
the last days of the Greek militurv 
dictatorship, it lias gone through 
t lire a editions nud is ready for its 
four tli. Through this one book, 
Asemakes Pause Unas, a Lawyer by 
profession ami now in his early 
seven ties, lias suddenly acquired a 
literary stature going well beyond 
UU established reputation as the 
author of five previous works, three 
of poetry and two of prase. Thanks 
as much to the success of this Intest 
book as to their own intrinsic 
merits, two of the earlier ones have 
recently appeared in new editions: 
Meres apo te zoe mas (Days from 
Our Life), n prose work about a 

S risen experience during the early 
ays nf the Axis occupation, and 
Toxidia me nollous anomous (Voy- 
ages with Many Winds), a collec- 


tion of satirical poems, the first 
originally published in 1957 and the 
second in 19G4. Though Panselinos’s 
earlier writings reveal his gifts for 
moving lyrical expression, piquanLly 
ironic statement, and insight into 


originally published in 1957 and the 
second in 19G4. Though Panselinos’s 
earlier writings reveal his gifts for 


the human condi tioti t none prepare 
one for the profundity of thought 
and beauty or expression that make 
tills latest work a minor classic at 
the very least. 

An account of Greece from the 
decade before the First World War 
up (o the ond of the Second World 
War, the book' tokos die form of 
personal reminiscences. It is divided 
into three parts, each with several 
untitled sections. Part 1 denis wirh 
die author’s youth and adolescence 
an the island of Lesbos or My tile no. 
Part 2 takes him through his stu- 
dent days at the University of 
Athens in the mid-l920s end his 
early career ns a lawyer in the 
1930s. Part 3 concerns itself with 
the Second World War from the 
Italian invasion of Greece in 1940 
to the liberation in 1944. 

The book, however. Is neither his- 
tory nor autobtugrnphy. It Is both 
less and more. Hie reudor will look 
in vain for any systematic explana- 
tion of the Greek past or any full- 
length portrait nf the author. On 


the contrary, Pa ns ell nos takes for 
granted a knowledge of the bere 
Bonos of recent Greek history and 


humanity of the ruling clashes, This 
is probably why lie so admires poli- 
tical satire as a literary form and 
vilutt fjlves such fovee to his collec- 
tion or satirical poems in 11 Voyages 
with Many Winds ”, with its superb 
use of Irony in criticism of the 
Greek status quo. In “ When Wo 
Really Lived” ho draws on his 
experiences us a lawyer to describe 
the hypocrisy, injustice, and indig- 
nity of the Greet judicial system. 
As n literary defence against the 
sentimental, he nlso employs irony 
to deal with the poor. In the pro- 
cess of describing the beauty, of 
winter in Mytllcrie, he writes, 
“ You’d better ignore the poverty- 
stricken, beenuse they interfere 
with the poetry of winter. Hunger, 
nakedness, and au animal exist- 
ence” 

Freedom, for Pa ns ©linos, is a 
value that grows naturally out of 
humanism : •• mini becomes man 
from the moment he becomes con- 
scious of his freedom ”. Freedom, 
he writes, is " rhe defining quality 
of man. Tt gives ultimate value to 
all his other virtues— that is why 
it is indivisible”. His commitment 
to freedom is so strong that it takes 
on a markedly anarchistic dimen- 
sion, involving discomfort with any 
curbs on freedom, whether social 
conformism, organizational disci- 
pline, or tho imposition of rules 
from some outside source. This 
anarchical .strain is manifested in his 
celebration of friendship, a free and 
spontaneous relationship between 
equals, and it takes a peculiarly 
Greek form in his praise of parca, 
a virtually untranslatable Greek 
term for what one might call keep- 
ing company with others or for the 
■mall circle of persons keeping such 
company. At one point he writes, 
What a beautiful thing it would 
be if human group activity were 
expressed only iu small circles 
formed automatically by the 
attraction of persons to one 
another, without any external 
discipline or direction. Pareaf 
That is the only free group that 
hns ever been devised in human 
life. 

But, If goverument there must be, 
then the best, because the most 
just and democratic, is one that is 
controlled by or fashioned for the 
working classes, a majority of any 
population. Iri mi earlier book 
describing a visit to the Soviet 
Uninn in 1961 (To Moscow with 
the Youth of the World), FanscIfnoH 
reveals what that country had long 
meant to him as a workers’ state 
and as the first embodiment oE 
Marxism. There he waxes eloquent 
and romantic over what he portrays 
as the noble experiment to enhance 
the common man's dignity and 
potentiality. In “When Wo Really 
Lived", his admiration is tempered 
but lie continues to criticize 
Western-stylo democracy and to 

n Marxist socio-political models 
ms of humanism and free- 


ations, all somehow related to world- 
wide events which he can recognize, 
such as the First and Second World 
Wavs. The Greeks he encounters are 
vividly portrayed and include such 
literary celebrities as Psych ores, 
Myriviles, Venezes, Varnales, such 
political figures as Venlzelos, Papon- 
drepu, Mctnxas, Svolos, and the 
ordinary inhabitants of Mytllene 
and Athens. Most of all, lio will 
become aware that, for a Marxist 
like Pnnselinos, his own ethnic 
environment has proved particularly 
resistant to the implementation of 
the ideals he has so ardently 
espoused. This phenomenon extends 
to many Greeks of uon-Marxlst 
orientation as well and, ultimately, 
to all men who find reality resistant 
to their more high-minded aspira- 
tions. 

At this level, the book assumes a 
deeper relevancy since its loosely 
connected nnecdotes and reflections, 
conveyed in nn almost conversa- 
tional language, juxtapose the activi- 
ties of dreamers and idealists with 
the fickle and contradictory social 
reality. Part 1 describes how young 
men formulate their ideals in res- 
ponse to a social environment for 
whose nature they are not respon- 
sible. Part 2 depicts young adults 
experiencing hope and disappoint- 
ment as thoy confront n society for 
which they do now bear some res- 
ponsibility. Part 3 displays them at 
their very best as they confront un- 
imaginably grim realities. Panseliuos 
discerns in the experience of 
national resistance the creation by 
his generation of a myth for their 
children to live by: “Never, since 
1821, had there existed such exulta- 
tion, such disinterested attachment 
to the idea of man, as in the days of 
the occupation." But, by the time 
Pansolinos was writing, in the 1970s, 
the triumph of the right after tho 
civil war had dashed the hopes 
generated by the resistance and, 
even worse, military dictatorship 
had prevailed since 1967. 

In response to this situation, Pan* 
se linos sometimes offers only the 
consolation of on even worse fate 
for the Idealist: “To be sure, as 
long as your Ideas don’t prevail, 
vo« can afford to be optimistic. 

Their time has not yet come’, you 
say. But when they do prevail mid 
they arc beyond recognition, that, 
to be sure, is death.” Elsewhere he 
explains protest as n generational 
phenomenon attesting to man’s tin- 
questionable thirst for Improvement 
ruther than to lack of improvement 


itself. Speaking of the early 1020s, 
he writes. 

Everything was iu n topsy-turvy 
state of agony, as It always is 
when a now generation prepares 
to enter a world dint is nut 
worthy of It. Each generation has 
believed that it will correct this 
world and each has in turn been 
engulfed by it, as the world pro- 
ceeds to assimilate that genera- 
tion's ideals without realizing it. 
and appears spoilt iu the eyes uf 
the generation yet to conic. 

Ultimately, iu the epilogue, Pause- 
linos sums up what he 1ms already 
demonstrated with supreme mastery 
in depicting the immediate and tile 
concrete: one must remain Implac- 
able In one’s hope for the future 
and one’s protest against the pre- 
sent. One must act upon one’s con- 
victions. In an apologia for his own 
generation and in a summary state- 
ment of what it means to “ really 
live" he ends his book with the 
following words: 

As a body our generation emue to 
grips with death. It drank its poi- 
son, drop by drop. But it emerged 
the victor. With intensity and 
enthusiasm it lived, one by one, 
the moments of a much disturbed 
century. It is making its exit now, 
believing that it did something so 
that men, in all corners of the 
globe,, can know that the human 
condition is inseparable from jus- 
tice and freedom. The unattain- 
able is ail invention for the pur- 
pose of clipping man’s wings. 
Life has no utopias. Those who 
speak about utopias have not yet 
developed a full understanding of 
mail. I think of those wtho did not 
take parr, even for ono minute, 
in the turmoil precipitated by the 
Venizelos Revolution of 1917 and 
in the Resistance against fascism 
and I say that they were punished 
by god. Those are punished by 
god who, before god, punish them- 
selves. 

The entire book, then, is an exhor- 
tation through Hie myth ir has 
created. Through n remembrance ol 
things past, Pansellnos has discerned 
the inuer connexion between out- 
ward events and deeper truths about 
the past. In this sense his book con- 
stitutes much more than conven- 
tional history. Though there is still 
much Hint we do not know nimm 
him, and that we might have known 
If lie hud written a conventional 
autobiography, he has exposed Us 
inner self and become part of the 
myth he has created. “ How str angel 


Ludwig Wittgenstein said some deep 
and difficult tilings about religion. 
He apparently thought, for example, 
that what lie called “grammar” is 
crucially important to theology, that 
in some important sense nothing cau 
be said about religious mntters, that 
believer and unbeliever cannot 
contradict ono another, and that 
pictures — neither menial images 
nor what one hangs on tho wall. But 
tilings of quite another sort — play a 
profound role in religious life. 


sfJKs: n ° i,art of a sum “- jsffc ? »& 


Many years have gone by and mv 
brain hasn’t changed a bit, nor m? + + < 

At the boundary 

caption of life." Unlike so mnmTof 1 U.1I.V4U1 Jf 

his own generation, he bus n« - 

declared a truce with iliu.su f 0vca 

that under in in© n man's convict ion. By AlViH PlailtUlga 

He stands firm in lus dole run nation 

because lie Iras not succumbed to Li . . - — 

Hies temptations, whether uf wealth, W. DONALD HUDSON : 

Ciwed| hecuusS'Vrim nuiiy^hS Wittgenstein nnd Religious Belief 
that 1'ifo has taught him arid in a, 206pp. Macuiiilan. £6.95. 

way that is, perhaps, elm ran eristic- - Sm — ~ — - 

ul ly Greek. Ho has le.irut to resist , , . , , , 

a whole new order of k mpiailmw Ludwig Wittgenstein said 
precisely those generated bv his uvni 5” d l,lfficult , things abou 

most rrcas u red values : ‘ He apparently thought, fo 

a '>,x ‘“ir * , ,o SMWtssftTffi 

dictorv mu I'irJi.' ; y 1P *’ in some important sense n 

of fiSt imi^inro L ‘ L ^ be said about religions nn 

wonder aP 1 ,hn believer and imbclievt 

diaUkc bv V di »\.to contradict one another, 

thw smac& a? tai l,. ? vory,1,M1 K pictures— neither menu, 

o beEVriS r.^* 1 compiler, 110l - w ),at one bangs on th 
lettina iuv M without tilings of quite another s< 

Sf’VSjy’SST 5~K pr0f “ nd 10,0 in rc "® iou ' 

everything on to the awaited d iv 1 Here there is splendid o 
you lose both the days lint for elucidatory comment- 
intervene and the day tfi.it will nrac&ion and 

come. WIU where WlrtHeoBtefn does - 

T,, t , for explaining him whe 

sufficiently explains bimst 
1 . n M ,e,lt jn end its showing how apparently < 

capacity to fuse opposites, I\uis*»u. p^nda of thought are in 

nos has leai'Jit to combine dediom . mnninus (or apparently li 

tiott vmh tolerance, conviction trends conflicting). A gi 

a sense of the problematic. He liau first-rate philosophy cons 

managed, through tolerance, to this sort of commentary ; 

Iceop conviction from fcMmntne- ol Strawson on Kant, or 

dogmatism, and, through conviction, and Gench on Aristotle, A 

ro keep tolerance from dogcucraiiitg • Frege, 
hi to capitulation. Hence, he is able w n Hu#Kon unfarhn 
to discern boil, the negative or . no 7w; 
trivial and the positive or sublime 

in rji event or peiwui, ro conduct XFob™™ W Si 
hi-s life as a hopeless idealist and l r i 

a merciless rea 1st, and lo nuke ES 5 fn£h* h ! n? w.SS 

effective use of lyricism in support 

of the sublime or satire in cxpoMiiv m i f n" Vu»° 

of the sordid. AU this is most ?°L d °£ 

dramatically reflected in his awimiu « Gramniar^dls us ’ wha 

of the Occupation, winch produces n?i 

some figures whose capacity for thlne flny obJect ls (TI 

heroism one never suspected and 

others who die a hero’s death in T .... 

spite of themselves: Brntsos limlrv- I, J | 1 1 T 1 II 

takes n resistance mission which O 

he knows involves almost certain i.1 

death: Kclaedoncs, one of tho most Tllfi ftVlMftn 

marvellous figures in the bonk. L11W VUUW1 

hangs about the house of a friend’s ■ ■h — h. — — 

wife, whom he is trying to seduce. n ^ r r 

during curfew hours nnd gets shut By L. r . JC.V3HS 

by the Occupaiinn atiilinritivs, v.lw .si - 

presume lie Is posiim> resist. un e ■ — 

literature un public walls. H. F. D. SPARKS t 

Th mirli iiiii'inii-d uriilui .. . ifiiiiu A Synojnia of the Gospels 

milobionrai'hv nor as lii'iorv. Part 2 j The Gospel Ac 

" When Wu Really Lived ” eml : up St John with the Synoptl 

telling us nintu ulnnit l’.msrliiios g6pn. A and C Black. £4. 

and annul Ureuco than must auto- r - - 

biography or history could. 


Amen and after 


grammar)" (Philosophical Ineesiigu- - - : n S 2 5 — ■_ 

lions, 373). What could this liieun ? n n , 1T 1M 

something like iim following, says By Peter Hebblethwflite 

Dr Hudson : _ 

The object which we cull a col- : 

oured surface is, in ihis sense, con- ROSEMARY 11 AUG II TON : 

•siituted by graiuinur ; thnL is to T lic Liberated Heart 

say, by the rules of the language- Transactional analysis in roJigi 

game williln winch the expression experience 

“ coloured surface" is used. So 1(1 ! „ fC 

long as wo hnvo that language- l^PP- Geoffrey Chapmnn. £2.75, 


pi the expected and accepted script. 

" In a ,V0| 'M populated By scripted 
CL1 Ivi people ", writes Mis Houghton, 

“ his fieedrun attracted same and 
5=s Nat quite, for there is a third or nmcUeil mhers.” It repelled those 
Adult tape which aventuaHy will who had 'heir lives worked out too 
enable rhe individual to grow up. neaily mid knew exactly what the 

Maturity is the ability to make Law required, and It drew the out- 

really personal decisions which can uusts who had only “ Losing 
distinguish between the good nod scripts . Because h© did not con- 
tbe bad in the Inheritance of Child i® ihe script, he was killed. 


game, coloured surfaces exist; 
but if we ceased to use the ox- 


iri,- i iiini.uinri me duu in me innei iruiicc in uiuu *** kW r ’ 

The Liberated Heart t and Purent. The Liberated Heart is She concludes: God thinks 

ilSSESi 1 " 1 i,,,a >SIS 1,1 r0,ifi,0u - entirely directed towards helping you're OK.’. We have to know tfun 

expei lence people to assume real res pan. si- and net t 5 ! 1 . 11, That is the bMin- 

191pp. Geoffrey Chapman. (2.75. biiity and to be vid of the restricting nm B, without which nothing 

r pnwAnn rarvi'r . pressures of childhood. It is tiier e- e,sc . . happen. After unit, 

c. EDWARD BARKkR : f 0 ve a practical book, a kind of anything can happen. Pentecost 


pression “coloured surface” us The Church’s Neurosis niul Twwv psychological Dr Spcick, Intended for instance. 

we do, coloured surfaces as we Roth Century Revelations for parents or religious educators . For Mrs Hangmen St Paul is an 

know them would cease to exist. 271pp. Rider. £3.75 (paperback, } v h?sc conception of Christian imcllectiiaNiero, nitti the prototype 


■s, that But surely this does scant justice LI. 80). 
cannot t0 Wittgenstein's nienuing, obsairo ■ — 

I tnut „ s (hat may j, e Wiiat Dr Hudson _ . 


holiness is neither that of “hea- 
venly thumb suckers ” nor “ holy in- 


o t successful conversion. “ Has 
someone put a spell on you ? 11 lie 


plied this useful thera- 


quisitovs ”. it will he helpful to writes tu the uultbevated Galatians, 
them in that it steers u subtle where “ spell ’’ means the magical 
middle course between spoiling tho parental curse. The premise or C. 
child as a “holy innocent " and Edward Barker’s book, The 
bullying him as “a little sinner”, Church’s Neurosis ami Twentieth 
It might have been called, What Centuru Revelations, Is on the con- 
Do You Sap After You Say Amen P trary that Paul was “ an obsessive 
The Liberated Heart also throws depressive personality" of 

Ihrht on the reunions exoBriemw of quite extraordinary emoaouol la- 


in his lecture " Ethics ” Wittgen- 


Son, for religious experience pro- light on the religious experience of quite extraordinary emotional in- 
vides roles and tasks, symbols and conversion ” as a step towards stability who ruined the message of 
ritual tvhich enact liberation, saiva- maturity. “Couvgrsion involves Cnrlst by smuggling into It bis 


in (ust w Human Situations one can uncover owl-uskb to uiuscnue p-iu^ychology, 

thTs Tnr? oT comn^em a% - fne Thinks sen8e ’ he aays J * dialectic of Child, Patent and point. In a single chapter Un cal mysticism and evolution in its 

S, nn “van? Anscombe I see now that tliese nonsensical sometimes Adult. It is as though Houghton manages to cram In recent forward look". When they 

and Gench nn°ArUtotVe Aouinas and expressions were not nonsensical three highly efficient tape- Queen Victoria, Pascal, Elizabeth are used to exorcise the spirit ot 

Fre*B ° n Ar st 1 ® J n s a because I had not yet found the recorders were sot running in earlv Pi Y (based on her unpublished Paul, who turned Christianity Into 

A. 1 T .1 . .1. .1.1111 1 A_ .L _ /» ■< I ° . ... C. Tl. f 7.."1 J „ £ Drf i nn i I ,r nun < a ,lia 


Sri Lanka’s grass roots 


W. D. Hudson unfortunately does 
not here properly exploit this oppor- 
tunity. What Wittgenstein says is 
often obscure, but tmitaliKing in its 
promise of hidden profundity or 
subtle insight; Dr Hudson’s glosses 
sometimes remove the obscurity but 
seldom fulfil the promise. Accord- 
ing to Wittgenstein, for example, 
“Grammar tells us what kind of 
thing any object is (Theology es 

Lining up 
the evidence 

By C. F. Evans 

H. P. D. SPARKS t 
A Synopsis of the Gospels • 

Parr 2: The Gospel According to 
St John with the Synoptic Parallels 

96pp. A and C Black. £4.20. 

In 1964 H. F. D. Sparks producad 
A Synopsis of the Gospels: The 
Synoptic Gospels with the Johan- 
nine poroliels, in which tho first 


expressions were wot nonsensical three highly efficient tape- Queen Victoria, Pascal, Elizabeth are used to exorcise the spirit of 
because I had not yet found the recorders were sot running in earlv Fiy (based on her unpublished Paul, who turned Christianity Into 
correct expressions, but that their childhood. On the Child tape are journals), St Paul, Tho Children of crosstioniiy (the pun is the 
nonsensicality was their very recorded impressions of powerless- Sanchez, The End of the Affair authors), the Church can hope to 
essence. For all I wanted to do ness, frustration and solf-pliy. The ai, “ Pride and Prejudice. But -tills climb out nf its slough ol despond, 
with them was just to go beyond Parent tape registers the Yujunc- array of ecumenical references is Then, with me Bible exploded, 


For all I wanted to do ness, frustration and sol 


the world aucl that ia to say ho- tions of grown-ups. It stores away astutely used to show how, when Jesus regarded as a good niun, reli- 
yond significant language. My maxims like “Yon must be polite die Parent censes to oppress, the freed from the shackles ot 

whole tendency mid l believe the to visitors” or “If you do that wa Y ®l >en for a new and valuable dogma, and prayer turned into 
whole tendency of nnyono who you’ll end up like Uncle Fred ” or Parentnl contribution towards " rapport with the eternal Bene v- 
has ever tried to write or talk ‘“God loves you" or “Women arc Krowth and ndukhood. In tins cun- olence , Hi ere will be healing for 
Ethics or Religion was to run stranger than men”. In their the Church appears as the hotly mid spirit, 

against the boundaries of lan- omnipotence, Parents have the Comniuiuil Parent, and God as the Since the premise of the avail- 
gunge. This running against tho power to make tho child feel Wise Parent who liberates llie nient is a grotesque caricature, it is 
walls of our cage is perfectly, “OK" or “not OK”, and subse- child and enables luio adult to unnecessary to dwell cut ilia Invull- 


absolutcly hopeless. quoiit behaviour can liark back to con'ie into existence. God is tile dity of rhe conclusions. The book 

nimilnrlv Delohlr remarks these early impressions which pro- great scrip ibrcaker. Religious ritual has a distinctly musty flavour. 

•c^at tho end of WtiaonSeffl vido “ scripts ” for tho right thing “ n P»-°v‘de u lull and rich an- There is a touchingly sincere per- 
ucur at mo uni di wiiibensiuii s .» . « nhm.* cuaec which nrenarus conversion. t in .m,i 


tai>o lias not bean switched off: it picture of Jesus as not only Ilia restrictive, umi-Iifa It is us thutiRli 

recaus Jiis mother saying i "I can’t symbol but tho oxeuiplur of mature the Child and the Parent were Still 

underottuid you I Do talk properly I Iflieraiiun. Uto Ttmp tat Ions In tho waging their unequal struggle, 

You’re just stupid”. Are wo then Desert arc Interpreted as ills refu- without being vouchsafed q vision 

s«l to play the game according to - of adulthood. 


anmoxim&tolv) are we to under- mbs not ueoii switcuea on: it picture ot Jesus as not only tuo rostneuve, ami-i 

stand him ? It mnv not be easy rec ?^ s id* mother saying j "I can’t symbol but rho oxeuiplur of mature the Child and t! 
to sav % Dr Hn^sumS undwspuid you I Do talk proiierly I lflieraiion. Temptations in tho waging tlirfr 
fleemr*«o where neSr^ the SSSf : just ptup d Are wo then Desert arc interpreted as Jiiv refu- vrittoat being v 

Tbt “J »e«Sa to ho tHhi for -JU. ? s ol to star Hie ,a n .e accord* to ■ of aduHJrootl. 

the mystical is trivialized when a -t ' ^ h * + t 

av5&S88i And God created the ecosphere 

all tho “ gassing ”, tho " chut ter ”, _ ■ ■■ ■ . « 

the “twaddle” (to use Will gen- D< r D « 
stoln's expressions) which bring Uj 1 • K. iiSfry 
ctlucs ami rttiniun into contempt. — 


about no til- 


three gospels were printed in Wittgenstein wasn’t saying that talk- 


English in* such a way" that each ing seme about the mystical MUQlt M0NTEF1ORE (Editor} i 
could bo' road continuously, wliile trivializes it, but that It simply Mnn and Naturo 
die verbal parallels, -which the can’t be dono, r n ,n„, e , ro 

mechnnicol oxnctness of the Revised a *j na j eYflmn i fl! n r Hudson Z13 PP* Collins. £4.50. 

Version made it .^sa^le to repro* thinks Wittgenstein hold that l " ' ' ' 

TraSSi beHover unbeliever cannot What is man’s relation ro tho 

wp?n ifidrZt B in i fourth column imd concrndict each other with respect natural order? Fundamentally that 

Hberallv JImnti^ l ? the crucial issues separating is a theological question, and before 

references PP Tha the i? \ “® de «tand each other he retired Archbishop Ramsey had 

Sk Urte and engage in such differ appointed a group of Anglican theo- 


and free- By R, J. Stoat 


goes out of his way to' keep his 
Own person from . dominating his 
subject-matter. He writes about 
Greece in order to give a vivid 
sense of the living reality that lay 
behind surface events. He writes 
about Iiimsolf In order to depict 
his own generation, or at least that 
part of it which “really lived”. In 
the last analysis, he employs both 
Greece and himself, as objects 
which will enable him to say some- 
thing about human life and cele- 
brate mnn as the proper object of 
- faith. 

Because the hook addresses irself 
t® the human .condition^ it ha* rele- 

* vance for non-Greeks • as 'wall as 
Greeks and will therefore probably 
find Its way into several other lan- 
guages. For the non-Greek, its 
appeal Uea also In the perspective 

' from wiiich Pansellnos addresses 
. the human condition, a perspective 
which Is at one and the same time 
Marxist and Greek. Both ore in- 
Geoarably connected with each 
other and witli' his universallst 

• concerns'. 

His Marxism emerges from the 
book in strikingly attractive form 
because at its heart He two of the 
most hallowed values ‘ of . modern 
Western civilization : humanisnt and 
freedom. Pan selin os’s humanism is 
.heightened by his rejection of 
.theism. For him nothing higher 
than man exists and this life is the 
only one man will. ever have. But 
his humanism also takes a strikingly 
popplist form, as he shows by hiS 
disparagement of heroes in history, 
his aversion to privilege, and bis 
sympathy for the common man. He 
is at his best wheq criticizing the 
hypocrisy, callousness, and lit- 


In many ways, the Greekness of 
FanaellnQs’8 attitude will he lost on 
the noli-Greek reader. Only a Greek 
will respond to the full force of 
tho book's demotic prose, which is 
closer to the speech of the common 
man than the standard demode 
language and which Pansellnos has 
fashioned into an idiom combining 
the graphic vigour of everyday 
speech with die cadenced sophisti- 
cation of his own literary virtuosity. 
Only q Greek, or a non-Greek 
familiar with the strengths and 
weaknesses of the modern Greek 
literary tradition, wili appreciate tho 
kind of literary synthesis that 
-.Pansellnos has managed-' tn achieve; 
Like. the most Successful' strain' la 
modern Greek literature, his work 
has a feel for nature, with an appro- 
priate lyricism, and a poignant 
nostalgia, for a simpler, more serene 
past. But neither of these elements 
becomes the occasion, as they have 
for pther writers, for escaping tha 
present or evading political commit- 
ment. Pansellnos uses them to high- 
light, through contrast and tension, 
the grim . realities of both past ana 
present. In so doing, he places him- 
self squarely within the much 
weaker realist tradition of Greek 
literature. That tradition sees all 
literature .as having political lmpli* 
cation .and conceives of its political 
mission as being to expose the 
darker realities of social life. 
However; the Greek dlmensiqn of 
the book’s perspective will be appre- 
ciated by the non-Greek as Greek 
realities become the medium for 
evoking realities of a more univer- 
sal kind. He trill become acquainted 
with a wide rqngfe of Greeks and a 
whole spectrum of Greek social situ-; 


MARGUERITE S. ROBINSON : 

Political Structure in a Changing 
Sinhalese Village 

376pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£9.75. 


In contrast with India, relatively 
little work ha9 been done on local 
level politics among the villages of 
Sri Lanka, and Marguerite Robin- 
son's Political Structure in a Chang- 
ing Sinhalese Village must be 
viewed as a pioneer study iu this 
■ > ttoldj,; Hot- 4 arq- ; mrlotly da. <. 

' fined: she sets out td describe and ' 
analyse the changes in the Kandyan 


cat structure since independence, 
particularly after 1956. Much of 
her data is derived from the diaries 
kept by the village headmen be- 
tween 1921 ■ aud 1963,. but this is 
supplemented by her own field- 
work in 1963 and 1967. She de- 
scribes the process by Which the 
“encapsulated” village has become 
progressively integrated into the 
wider “encapsulating ” structure of 
national politics. She characterizes 
the political situation prior to 1963 
within Morapltiya as one of 
“ leaders without groups ”, the 
leaders’ power depending upon their 
role as “brokers” with the outside 
world. Within the_ village, however. 


rog alliances or villagers formed 
and dissolved around these leaders. 

The author claims that the 
policies of | tho Sri Lanka Freedom 


Party government which was elected 
in 1956 mid again in I960 resulted 
in a major shift ; iu nu irreversible 
“structural change” in the politics 
of Morapltiya. The old village head- 
man system, which she describes 
as a system of “indirect rule”, was 
abolished, the headmen being 
replaced by minor buroaucrats 
known as graiwiseuekas. Rather 
than there being “leaders without 
groups”, a new situation arose 
where thoro are “groups without 
leaders ”. Now, everyone in the 
village has contact with outside 
sources of power, and the village 
itself has become split Into two 
factions each of which supports one 
of the major political parties. Thus 
whereas in the past the shifting and 
changing alJiuiiccs resulted in dis- 

increase the polarization between 
the two factions in the village. 
Furthermore, the processes of 
change arc not fully worked out, 
and while the pre-1963 political 
system in Morapltiya could be des- 
cvlUed as If it was in a state of 
equilibrium, a new equilibrium has 
still to become clear. 

Within the limits and goals set 
by the author, this book is both 
competent and interesting, hut one 
is left with a number of niggling 
doubts over her analysis. For 
instance, part of it is based upon 
an examination of the system of 
labour, exchange employed Jn the 
village, a system known as -attain. 
She claims that while United 
National Party supporters only give 
and receive attant aid with other 
supporters of their party, SLFp 
suporters give .and receive attant 
with members or both ponies. Given 
the fact that the numbers stipport- 


tion. More sorious, however, ore 
problems associated with her utmly- 

V, i riiango between 

1963 and 1967. She puts groat sin-v. 
upon the repidivniunt of village 
headman by ttruinti.yrekas and 
claims that the other cliiiogL-.-. intro- 
duced by the SLTO were only of 
minor importance, It Is 
to understand how this ode 11 
cal " change had such drastic effects 
upon the political structure of the 
village. Furthermore, wq are told 
very little about why certain people 
support one party rgth<1 j ihfHL f ' 
other, nmi tho procaasef uy wirtth, 
people join one faction rather than 
aimthut*. 

This leads mi to some consider*- - 

fion of l lie iliLfiieiit.il framework - 

employed in tiiis iiiuiim'.i ,ipli, 'Hie 
.«u«HJra' approach stresses tiio en- .. 


213pp. Collins. £4.50. 


It con -speak adequately about noth- tho scientist to fill in tho pops in 

ing, not even about man In his our knowledge— 1 wo can sol fur ward 
subjectivity.” Fur man, who trail- God’s pur peso for ilia ecosphere; 
s trends naiurc. Is part of nature, conversely, ir seeing wo can thtvnrt 
We are thorcioro invited to n ro- or hinder it, with ruinous consc- 


ing. not even about man In his our knowledge— wo can sot - 

subjectivity.” Fur man, who trail- God’s purpose for tho ecosphere; 
seen ds naiurc. Is part of nauiro. conversely, ir seems, wo ca 


assessment of the traditional doc- quences to ourselves and to tho 
triuo of creation. The strength of generations who conic niter us. 


tho treatment Is its full acceptance 
of the most recent scientific think- 
ing— but without divinizing DNA, 


Western Christianity, Catholic and 
Froiostant, has heen obsessed with 
saving souls from sin and redeem- 


ustrative references. Tha 


work was widelv aud nrnoerW uttie and engage Jn such differ- appointed a group of Anglican theo- activity in a unique raooe— wnm j ng his world from ovll and 
Wled as a marvel of schnWlv tonns of life that no i proporition loglnns to “Investigate the rele- God can do but no other being oan. — eve n though it costs tha 
accuracy and ludmnoiit ae JHf m the one can frame Is a denial of the vance of Christian doctrine to tho world is not God, not mimi- t0 brin g 10 perfection an 

rs. * »r . juuftBiuuv as wen as nthpr^K c>iflrar±i»rlarir nfflrmarinnu. nmltiam. n c mart . nous m* worshinful — from tho verv 


of book production, an 

S t tha student -who h 
th an invaluable 


and aa furni.h. characteristic affirmations, problems of man in his environ- nous or worshi] 

to has m Greek Dr Hudson sets out M explain how mailt”. Man and Nature contains Hrst verso it Is 
able tool for 15118 cou 3 d be 80, 17,6 ^^iever is their report, which is supported by depends on G«1 


God created tho heaven nnd the j nB mnn 0 m of nn ovil world. Diu 
earth — that is to soy, all things creation, radempiion and (Inal sonc- 
J?** 14 Br J e ; 1 ® ie wtlrd , ^ or tiflcadon should bo seen as a whole, 

created —so we are told— denotes M God’s unitary work, ever doliver- 
activity in a unique mode what j„g j,f s WO rid from ovli and striving 
God can do but no other being can. — even though it costs tho Cross— 
The world is not God, not numi- t0 brin g lo perfection and fulfll- 
nous or worshipful— from the very rae nt tho potential goodness with 
first verso it Is desacralized. But ft wWch Jie i,as endowed It. This con- 


analytical study qf the Rosocla t0 ? Qy »„ amo 4Jf other things, a set of we 

SssL'sjgsL as** 


their report, which is supported by depends on G«1 for its existence end trasts with the difficult thought uml 
a set of weighty specialist essays, to should therefore bo approacnea language of New Testament writers 


usefulness und use. . Tw D, w*.Aon,« tr 1?*fo this claim, says along. - -- — --- — a u»u»b 

Professor Sparks has now pro; would have toaay “God° i!°iiot .Since the Enlightenment, Western It Is not, of course, fraarinod [that 

duced the second, companion whe”. But this sentence resembles fheolow has been becoming increas- SSgua” status In the coimS ia £«* 

volume It Is Jn-.ail. respects as “God, is wise” iu presupposing Ifl tfy map^ antred. As nil notions atttsted, - for Christiwis, by the Di- «liical imi»erarive in pwticujar an- 

immaculate es itB predecessor. Here r tharet ft v ^ vb? ; yjronmental problems. But they do 

ft is the text of St Tohn’s Gn*h«! these sentences ft gtiehmlc : ■S"Srw.i,i*i 1 -SGw* 1 give an ethical and religious bnck- 


report refers as it goas reverentially 


about the cosmic Christ* mediating 


Mnn, too. Is distanced from a cosmic salvation, 

^“.'? 0ra ' n J on "I? It I. not. of course, fraadnod that 


, — — - ".‘.J «tub ■ uul una oofuwee tesemuics , — r; 

volume. It Is Jn. all respects as “God, is wise” in presupposing that man-centred. Ai nU not 

Immaculate es ItB predecessor. Her* 

ft is the text Of St John’s Gospel these sentenewfs HJd: ttfeti 

that is printed to be read con* if there U e God. And since the world- view, they have had tn 


i 'i* vironmental problems. But they do 

h«X£| hl ofle?, ^tfat f « h t a l, a „ nd 


ft round for making aur responsible 
decisions. If God cares for the 
sparrows and tha lilies, they have 
their claim to moral consideration;, 
aud we shall not always assume 
that “development” must take pre- 
cedence over conservation or tho 


Wc ore told nothing ubout tha riw 
of party organizations in the wider 
area nor of informal contact be* 
tween villagers and ilicso organiza- 
tion?, Furthermore, her approach 
gives one rite impression of p “pas’ 
sive ” village being dragged into df® 
wider political urena. Yet mott 
voters of Sri Lanka live in s«* 
villages and their voting deefakw*? 
do have some effect upon nation? 1 , 
politics. Like so many Mudifs of rn‘; 


seriously misleading, the student lias any such lino of reasoning as this ; Secular man protests 
constantly before him material for end in any event it is without much alienated both from the 
considering tho vexed question of merit. For of course one point at fr « m his fellow men, ai 


* that he is rTponslKewa rbTUitJ SFESE It 

the world and to man, made in the Imago of J otcmso o« God [{“"iS; 

, and is prone God, to whom man is onsweralSe Tor hlST’fSI 

y towards both, its exercise. The world was not 3 


agers and liieso orpanha- ■ the Nation between this gospel, in which believer and unbeliever dls- to behave aggressively towards both, its exercise. The world was not fJfSr 3 

i rt her more her amiroarh : : many ways so different, and the agree is as to the truth of what Dr For on this showing, nature is ready-made for the entry of man, w tflke hIs Pastime there- 

flic* imnression of a “ oas-. synoptic gospels and their tradi- Hudson thinks is tho presupposition merely a_ thing, without value or who is part of the evolutionary pro- 

vc bc-in u draesed into tit®. tions. There is perhaps an even of those two sentences— namely that meaning in its own right, to which cess; but once true mail appears on Don Cupitt writes with Ms usual 

iiiral urena Yet molt ■ more liberal supply of references, there is a God. Do not believer and ' ve can owe ni > moral obligation— the scene a new factor emerges in penetration, and unexpectedness, 

Sri Lanka live in such >' especially internal cross-references unbeliever contradict each other l u9t rew material to be exploited, evolution, which mao henceforth ia about natural evil and about God’s 

id their voting decition* r> „l” e »*. 8 ° spel ^self. and If at when one says "There is a God” Can there be “a religious world- able to modify and, within bis (possible) Futures for man. ( A. R. 


especi8)l 


picture which portrays 
order under vmich mi 


able to modify and, within bis (possible) Futures for man.. A. R. 


a common creaturely limits, control. 


Feacocke reprints an illuminating 


man and his Nature does not exist for our bene- piece about a sacramental view o: 


whether: on approach. WjbftH ire; 
politics as if it were some sort 


he wrote ; 


the fact that the numbers support- game and which focuses so pkcIi^ 1 v - 
ing each party arc roughly emuit,: Ively upon the vlUavo con over deal , -, 
this s«ems a rather unlikely situa- effectively with .fbiiCii problem*. ‘ • 



■*■>■>'■•7^7 iv;i •’ 


the . whole effott. ^ For until Chance 
and Necessity has boon exposed, we 
seem to be drifting in •« : fearful 
vmd, In which there can be no moral 
obiiaatiou, mi v abif?3uw values and 
ho objective * ,svi.-- i : r-A ' 1 
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Fiction 
in brief 


CHARLES DENNIS : 

Somebody Just Grabbed Annie l 
249pp. Macmillan. £3.9H, 

DAVID BEATY: 

Electric Train 

268pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.50. 


The terror-struck trun sport situa- 
tion has been a winner ever since 
Nonli’s Ark. Put assorted pas- 
sengers, the more animal the better, 
inside a craft, give the circum- 
stances a stir and tension is bound 
t» mount. Tito more apocalyptic the 
occasion the better because beyond 
a certain point the cruft becomes h 
symbol or pin net Earth nml the 

I insscugcrs stand in for the entire 
niinan race. Somebody Just 
Grabbed Annie f has a good cast- 
list, black, white, run fi os a momma, 
Angela Dnvis person, Jewish poppa, 
frigid actress, Charlton Hes tonic 
captain. Annie ia the plane, flying 
down to Miami and held up in mid- 


air by a freedom-fighting trio. The 
plot revolves around the insurance 
agent, the nirllne and United States 
government minions, all of whom 
arc trying to find ways of offloading 
the responsibility, cutting the losses 
and ditching the plane with the 
least possible fuss. Rack on board, 
tension mounts. The actress meets 
her Mr Noah, the Angela Davis has 
doubts, the air hostesses are lusted 
after. Mr Dennis has written a fairy 
tale rather than a mystery play, so 
all comes right towards tho end. ■ 
There are Watergate side thrusts 
—but these are endemic in tho black 
comedies of our season. 

Electric Train Is also highly 
topical, but the vehicle here is a 
dear old Southern Railway train, 
overloaded with commuters, groan- 
ing its way to breakdown and extinc- 
tion. David Beaty is a great one 
for writings on rite walls. Every one 
of his characters is a travelling 
portent: the Margaret Lockwood 
who conceives by a mem her of .'the 
working class after a bit of pre- 
liminary bo tlicr oil the line, the 
Stanley Holloway who Conus an 
nlliancc with an Irene Handl from 
the (.vniiig pool, the worthy young 
Alan Bates, the two-faced Petula 
Clark, an abundance of Thora Hirds. 
They all come together on the 8.01 
from Ocklington to Victoria, united 
in defence of the line, which heart- 
less British Rati wants to close. But 
Britain is on the decline, winter sets 


in, the three-day week looms. And 
the BJackwatcr Tunnel’s walls run, 
ominously, with water. ... As the 
dust clears and the years pass, with 
most of the mnin characters safely 
underground, the truth hits the 
render: the tunnel soniewhow Is 
Life, the train is Time, pressing on. 
The passengers ? Yes, reader, they 
oro you and me. IViHium reaver 

JOHN 81IANN0N : 

Courage ' 

232pp. Hinnish Hamilton. £3.50. 

John Shannon's first novel is a se- 
rious adventure story about an 
attempted revolution in Malawi. 
Dedicated to Henry Chipembere 
("Tom Paine to the wrong George 
Washington”), the leader of the 
unsuccessful 1964 uprising who 
died a little while ago in exile in 
California, Courage draws much of 
Us strength from a clear presenta- 
tion of social ami political tensions 
in the country: on the one hand, 
the autocratic Banda regime, sup- 
ported by a kaffir-bash mg white 
professional class; on the other, 
unpoliticized Africans largely indif- 
ferent to the handful of ill- 
equipped rebels hiding out in the 
mountains. Into this ' situation 
comes Louis Brown, a veteran 
American revolutionary attempting 
to import both weapons and polit- 


ical thinking, who is temporarily 
deflected from this aim by ail in- 
volvement with Mannle, the South 
African wife of a white euglueor. 
This affair provides ouo of the 
weaker structural hinges of the 
novel as the Beloved turns 
Betrayer to prove the sureness of 
her love. It strikes a corny note, 
and Is quite unnecessary, since the 
odds are so stacked against Brown 
and Ills rebels that an nmicllmaciic 
end to their campaign is in uny 
case assured. Julian Barnes 


DARRYL PONICSAN : 

Tho Accomplice 

292pp. Michael Joseph. £3.75. 

Darryl Ponlcsan, author of The Last 
Detail , lias produced another novel 
easy on eye and ear. Beef Bud- 
dusky, a hulking Itinerant on the 
road to becoming a complete down- 
and-out, stops a while in Colorado 
Springs. He is sheltered and fed 
by the impetuous Ginny Winn, a 
woman obsessed by a devouring 
love for her policeman son. At 
first, numbed by unaccustomed 
friendship and ample food. Beef 
is a perplexed and amused witness 
of her uare-broined and macabre 
schemes to regain Her son and 
eliminatc a her lovely but hated 
daughter-in-law. But he is even- 
tually dragged into her plots ns n 


minor and unwilling accomplice 
Finally, when Ginny** plans have 
met with horrifying success uiirf 
everyone else has assigned the / 
blame and meted out the ghastly f 
punishment to their own satisfac- 
tion, Beef struggles to understand 
how a warm and loving woniau 
could ulso be u monster, why no 
one mok serious steps in avert the 
very Foreseeable yet unforeseen out. 
come, uiui (lie luiture of his own 
responsibility ill the affair. 

Both Beef Buddusky uu«| his 
creator fail u> find ti convincing ex- 
planutiou for the violence ‘ ihut 
springs from the Iicnrc of decency; 
but on tho way the render is i runted 
to soino memuruhlu vignettes of 
small-town life. Like many Ameri- 
can novelists, Mr l’tmiesun excels in 
tho wisecracking mid colourful 
dialogue of bars and poolrooms ; 
nor is ho nfrnid to strive from rime 
to tlmo for a more ambitious 
eloquence. But the Iwavo attempt 
to show In the central cliitruclur a 
man wlio is strikingly slow-witted 
yet deep-tlilnking, who Is notori- 
ously footloose und irrespunsildr 
yet touchingly committed to other 
people, is not entirely .sinvessful. 
For a man allegedly verging on (he 
mentally subuoriiiul. Beef is rui her 
too conversant with the vacabulmy 
of the psychiatric social vrackci. 
Nevertheless, the novel cuut.ilns 
fine scenes of macabre comedy un- 
usually combined with thoughtful- ** 
ness and feeling. Tony Lambert 






East Sussex 

Area Librarian 
Seaford 

£3,366-£3,702 

Tho main purpose of this post is lo provide an 
efficient library service In tho Seaford area. 

The Area Librarian is responsible to the Assistant 
Chief Librarian. Public Services, for the general 
administration of the library, staff and services in 
the area. 

Applicants should Ideally ba young, enthualaslio 
Chartered Librarians Booking a responsible pCat. 

Application forms and further deiallB available from 
Chrfs Smith, Personnel Officer, East Sussex County 
Library, 44 St Anne's Crescent. Lewes, Sussex, 

Closing date 23rd January, 1978. 

ST. MARY'S COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, Middlesex 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians with 
experience of academic libraries for the post of 

Deputy Librarian 

fn this College of 1 ,200 students. Library staff includes 
3 Chartered Librarians ■ (not including advertised post), 
2 library assistants and 4 part-time olerical assistants. 
Duties would include responsibility for oataloguing and 
classification. 

Applications which should be submitted ns soon as 
possible should be addressed to The Principal, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 

Salary on scale £3.366^4,695 plus 2261 tendon- 
Weighting. 


. The Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

required for wide range of general duties (in- 
cluding typing.! in a leading law library. Mon- 
day to Friday. Salary negotiable according to 
age and experience. 

Written applications to The Deputy Under 
Treasurer, Treasury Office, Lincoln's inn, Lon- 
don, WC2A 37L. 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

£2,307-£3,462 Esher 

For the Study and Information Section at 
the County Library Headquarters. 

To deal with bibliographical research and 
information enquiries and pnrliclonte in Ihe 
Headquarters Library Slock Maintenance. 
Special responsibility for services to firms, 
Colleges, Institutes of Further Education and 
Educational Groups. 

LIBRARIAN l/C 
SUB-HEADQUARTERS 

£2,307-£3,462 Dorking 

Responsible for the maintenance and slock' 
revision of the Sub-Headquarters Library, 
which contains the reserve stock of the 
County Library. Duties include dealing with’ 
requests, both Internal and LASER, keeping 
statistical records, supervision and training 
of staff. 

For both posts : Qualifications required are 
the Library Association Part 2 (Final) or 
Post-graduate Examination. 

Coun, Y Librarian 

idn 'uink^ai' P? U 2 ¥ L,brar y Headquarters, 

140 High Street, Esher, Surrey KT10 9QR. 
Closing dale : 23rd January. 

SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL - 


Doncaster Metropolitan 
Borough Council 


Library Service 

Librarian 

(Hospitals & Special Services) 
LIP/AP4/5 £2,822-£4,095 
(for Chartered Librarian) 

S8nl0r LJb'«l«n (Hospital* «. SpscM 
SerWros) for Iho planning, coordination and devoiopmoiii of 
Mrvicaa (o Housebound & Disadvantaged Readers within lira 


\ f^!_yiyirruTi^yl 

5 F/p)_VT rc^Nltri 


Learning Rnourcci Centre 

Information Officer 

Salary E3,27Q-C8,493 
(Lecturer Grade II Scale) 

Is required lo atmro ilio Icncti- 
|ng ol n ivolf-ifovelopad libi.nv 
Instruction progrnnimo nslim a 
variety of touching motlioili 
and lo undertake subjoit up.-- 
clallaf duties In (He nj>i ,, °f ,, l- 

ale library sorvUo lo nunJo 

alalf. 

A gonulno Inloroal In loarli- 
ing la roqulrod, logothnr v/Hli 
a flood ncadamln and/or pro- 
roailonal qualification In Sci- 
onca or Engineering. 

Tho LR Contrn l» I'otw.} In a 
new building uii IIil- ■ .tiiii'ij', • 
Plymouth Polytechnic. wMiii !■. 
Idoully sited In tho contra at 
a modern ally set In an Bros 
of oiiUitiiidlnfi n;i(ur.\l homily. 
FiMllior purtinifnc. nu,| ,ipph- 
■..illon lie in n, .in |li, i p«iis,<ii- 

nnl Of II « in tn I'ii i.jIihiimiI |.y 
Jiinn.iry ;U. I ] |„, 

G Mlitmi-pt :li")ilil i.nininiiii. ■■ 
iiV. IP/b. Inn hi'iili'inl'ui. 
IU7(i, ui lliu Intoat 


PIVmOUIII 1‘OIVIC ,‘UH>C CftAKP CHKU9 
- ri.VMOllUlR.4 0AA- 


CUAR1NO CROSS 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
hciioot. 

iiNiVLiisirv or ionuon 

API'l.lCATIflNR sni, tTivlmdl.ir 

iliu inatr nr aiikihiant .UniiA- 
ii ian, *1 lt|M u u now snntqr . nu«l 

In tM MvvlUot EktHMil Libra rv 
wlilch will bu mnvina iniq n.w 

S uniaap-Tiuili . nrommi . c.irtv m 
■J7f>. Candlduloi iinint bo aur.lt- 
ort llhrarunu with at WM (Wo 
yean uxpnrlnnco in a medical. ri- 
Bi'nrcn llUMiry . nr cnius^r.ibir 
health 1110111 iv .Ubfary. Salary 
according lo quaUfic.i lions and i-s- 

I ieriunco wilhiit iho acaln £.1,174 in 
:C.41II plus UVjU laitiditn WeiuM- 
ng. 


. Auntlcaitone, Qlvlnu 
o( education and ok 
uoihur wiln tho nuj 
raraus. thnuld bo sut 
croiary, Uliarlng C' 
nil leal 6th ool, _ l 
.jhh*.. Fulham 
{Mill, rran.wh 
br» may also 


l other wrth Iho names or 
loreua. should bo submuteU lo uu> 
croiary, Uli^rlng Cra«i llostiltql 
Diiical School,. . nrandunburyh 
ouift. Fulham I’hIkij. Hoad, wn 
from whom further par Ik u 


inu full dotails 

OKpCIh.'nCO, ||f- 

namns of (wu 

Bubmutcd le Un> 
rQM tlosultul 



. CUMBERNAULD AND 
. KILSYTH 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

DhPLifr: niSTfiK.r i iurr.wriAN 

WlSPi'Jm A AA*. V 


JjjWriiM with housing and remove) expense* In appropriate 

Appllcallon forma and furlhar dalalls from the Chief Exeoullva 
(Porsonnal Section), Donoaaler priory Place, Doncaster 

°N1 1BN (lal. owa 2D3Z1), Closing data (or «ppllcstlo n t 21fd 


January, 197S. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

County Record Office 

Assistant Archivist 

Salary Scale AP4 £3,366-£3,702 p.a. 

Applicants must be Honour* Graduate* who hold a 
Diploma In Archive Administration and have at least 
three years' experience working In a Racord Office. 

Appllcallon forms, returnable by 26th January, 1976, 
and further defaffs from Ihe Chlel Executive and 
Clerk, County Hall, Durham DHl 5UQ, 


LANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 

POLYTECHNIC LJDIlABY 
MEDIA LinRAniAN 


LONDON DOROUGH QjR. r~- 
IlAMMERSMLTft 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LI till A WAN 
Al*.2 A CC.910-S3.no5 iikIiisU- 

Tho iiiliilntin.i ,ki "ll'Jilll- 

cnllon la I'.ui I m tin- l.h.r.iiv 
a h mu ci at ion 1 'ioii'N -I.HI.I i 
ilon. I r.r nnn-iit.iir> i<ii I n-r.ii I.. t.-> 
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lNNi:u LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 
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Roauirod In tho mntn Library on 
ia Coventry Silo. Ip be. resuoiisibie 
ir pon-book media; In odd luon 
>mo comrlbuiiun la the work or 


soma tonirlbuiiun la the work of 
Urn LB'dloHUtnn suction nur bo ru- 
quirod lor ihe tlmo being. 
.Applicants should ha Charhirnd 
Librarians with amiropf Iain oxi.c- 
rkneo. A- duo roe <ur lu equlvd- 
lomi will bu u valuable uddlllonal 
qualified Hun. 

Salary within the, EcuIqs (£3,3<ifl 
lo kA.iyjO m>r annum. 

For application (arms find fur- 
ther particulars, plcssu gniMy in 
writing. cnciyslnu n f>>oi»an, 
Sldnipod and adurrsipd < m voiora'. (a 
Aul slant Uccr.-iarv < f*i rjonm 1 . , 

La nc n ci> tor I'niyioclmlc. 1‘rluiv 

8 tree I , Oivvnliy C.Vl fit It. r'luni- 
ablo wiu.ln 14 4 ji* ol Mm Mm'-rr* 
■.ALU ol Tills J'lv.rm. .Mini 


Going on 
holiday? 

To ensure that you 
continue to receive 
your TLS while on 
holiday, please inform 
.. The • 

Circulation Manager 
"TLS 

P-O. Box No. 7 
New Printing 
House Square 
Gray’s Inn Road 
London WC1X RKZ 
Tel : 01-837 1234 

who will lie pleased lo 
lull you where you may 
obtain copies. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUSTRALIA 

PUBLIC SERVICE OF VICTORIA 
MINISTRY FOR THE ARTS 
LIBRARY COUNCIL OF VICTORIA 
THIRD DIVISION 

DOCUMENT RESTORER 

POSITION No. T08/20/0184 
SALARY RANGE : $A7,G82 to $A7,805. 

DUTIES : Under direction, to undertake the conservation nnd restoration of the 
Library 1 * hook and manuscripts collections. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Proven ability lu the application of conservation and restora- 
tion techniques in respect of book and manuscript collection. 

APPLICATIONS quoting above position number must reach the Secretary, Public 
Service Board, 1 Treasury Place, Melbourne 3002, Victoria, Australia, by 9.30 a.m. 
on Wednosdny, 11 February 1976. 


DeputyLibrarian 


■£>3519 -£4164 

The Independent Brondcnstlng Authority, which Is the body responsible for TnJi-pehdent 
Television find Independent Local Radio, has a vacancy lot a Deputy Librarian; the post 
Will be based in Knightsbridgc. 

The mnin duties or the post are concerned with the day to day running of a library mut the ■ 
classification and cataloguing of all books aud pamphlets therein; tho supervision of a staff 
of four; maintaining contacts and dealing with enquiries from staff, other libraries and outside 
organisations and to make recommendation on additions to tho Library stock. The Deputy 
Librarian will be expected to keep abreast of developments I11 brondcnstlng and librarians hip 
in order to assist in the future planning of the Library. 

The Deputy Librarian will work under tho general supervision of the Librarian nnd will 
assume general responsibility, in the absence of tho Librarian foe a Library located near 
■Winchester; occasional travelling to this location will, therefore, bo necessary. 

Candidates should be preferably Chartered Librarians, but certainly must have passed Port 
11 of tho Library Association examinations or hold a degree in Librarianship or Information, 
or a Diploma in Librarianship; applicants must nlso have had two years’ practical experience 
In a Library, one year of which should be post qualification experience. 

The starting salary will bo within the above range. 


INDEPENDENT 
BROAD CASTING 
AUTHORITY 


Please write or telephone fbr an application tbnn to tne as tauiisiuue nca umcce, 
Independent Broadcasting Authority, 70 Brojqptoa Rond, London, SW3 zEY, 
Telephone No, 01-584 7011 Ext. 390, 

.Closing date for completed application ibmw > 23 rd January 1970* 


INNER LONDON 

IIFZ^TI EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Librarians 


Chartered Librarians are needed for posts In the following 
schools : 

Librarian HI Upper 

Salary scale : £3,32G to £4,98u, including London Allowance. 

HENRY THORNTON SCHOOL, 

4S South Side, Claphmn Common SW4 9ES 
A Librarian Is required for this school for a library of about 
10,000 books. Tlic person appointed will work In llulson with 
the Media Resources Officer. Clerical assistance is available. 

QUINTIN KYNASTON SCHOOL, 

Marlborough Hill, St. John's Wood NW8 ONL 
A Librarian Is required for tills multi media Library Resource 
Centre aud separate lending Library, to be responsible for die 
purcliaso and maintenance of media, for these two areas. 

Librarian III 

Salary scale ; £3,326 to £4,169, Including London Allowance, 

ISLINGTON QRHEN SCHOOL, 

Frcbcmt Strcot, HI 

This Library houses some 2,000 books and additional non-book 
materials. The Library Resource Centra lisa an adjacent unit for 
the Media Resources Officer. 

THAMESMEAD SCHOOL, 

Cnmroso Street, SB2 

This new school U to feature the closest Integration of alt learn- 
ing resources, and will givo the librarian litc opportunity to .select 
tho most appropriate books nnd mot trials for pupils und staff. 

•v 

Application forms and further details from tho Education 
Officer, BO/Cstnb 2/1/1, Room A4B. Addins ion !> treat 
Annexe, County Hall, London SEl 7/‘fl (01-633 S772). 
Completed application forms to ba returned not later than 
Friday, 23 January, 1976. 



ARITIRM 

TOURIST AUTHORITY 
1231 Old MsrytrioM Read, 0.1) 


TOURIST INFORMATION LIBRARY 

Deputy Librarian ^ 

(commencing salary around £2,900 to £3,000 pa) 

Library Assistant 

(commencing salary arouncj £2,000 to £2,500 pa) 

BTA’s Tourist Information Library is a unique book and 
file collection of -material relating to tourism In Britain 
and It is used by .many outside writers and researchers as 
well as by BTA's otyn staff. 

We now seek a mature DEPUTY LIBRARIAN who will 
bo involved with tho wide range of duties relating to this 
Special library. A backgound of Library work, practical 
common sense, an interest in tourism plus a good general 
knowledge of Great Britain are the main requirements. 
(Library qualifications are not essential.) 

We will also shortly need a LIBRARY ASSISTANT to help 
In a general capacity with a range of everyday duties 
within the Library. Previous library experience would bo 
helpful but not essential j ability to type could be useful. 

BT A offers 20J days holiday : LVs ; pension scheme and 
social activities. 

Applications giving ago and brief background details to 
Personnel Officer (Home Buff), BTA, 64 St. James's Street, 
London S W1A 1NP, 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

c £2,400 p.a. 

required to take charge of Ihe Periodicals 
Section of our special library, which is 
part of INSPEC, our International 
Information service. The appointed person 
will also assist with Mia day to day 
running of the libraiy's inquiry service. 
Applicants should be Associates of tha 
Library Association or have passed, or 
recently taken, Part II of the Library 
Association's examination. , 

Please telephone : 

Mrs. Carol Buokland, 
Personnel Officer, 

Institution of 

. __ Electrical Engineers, 

IMMCBCl Sav °y Plfl0B ' 

ImmUmSl London WC2R QBL. 

Tel. 01-838 0369. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BROMLEY 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

CATALOGUER 

£2,388-83,1 1 4/£3,643 
(Inc. £261 London Weighting) 

A Chartered Librarian or holder of at least Part II 
Examination of the Library Association la required In 
our Bibliographical Division, in Bromley. 

The Job Involves cataloguing and classification of 
adult literature and the ability to type would ba useful. 
Commencing salary to ba at least £2,922 (plus £281 
London Weighting) for possession of Part II examina- 
tion. Also If plain tfme rate for all hours worked as 


part of the normal working week on Saturdays. 

In approved cases assistance may be given towards 
reasonable removal and resettlement expanses. Ref. 
K17. 

Closing date 21 at January, 1978. 

Please send for application form and further details 
lo the Assistant Chief Executive (Manpower). Town 
.HaJVBranWw BHt 1 SB. Tel. OHM 3933 Ext, 3318, 


a nmVM*. nftriiW-r, ttr.MUU 

Doncaster Metropolitan 
Borough Council 


LIBRARY SERVICE 

Branch Librarian 

Ub/ AP4/AP5 £2,922-£4,095 [for Chartered Librarian) 

To be rf-.pomlble for Hie efficient managenunt or two fall-lime 
brooches at Sioinforib sad HaiffcM: both libraries ore purpose- 
built sod lerVfl population, of 7.500 sad 13,900 mpeciively. 
Duifei include ilia supervision or clerical' iliff, tha control and 
exploitation of book jtack sod loca! aspect* of prumaifoa ot 
lire. Applicant! should bo chartered Librarian,, ability to. drive 
an advantage. A casual uicr car allowance b payable. 

Assistance wfib housing and remove I expenses In appropriate 
esses, 

Application forms and further dtialb from the Chief Executive 
rPcnonne) Section), Don caster M.B.O., Prlpry Phcr, Dncutcr 
DNI LUN ttal. 0302 29521). Closing data |o> .WlfXdioai, 2)fd 
January, | 


Western Australia 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

STATE LIBRARIAN 

This Is a statutory post and Is Ihe permanent head of 
Ihe organisation controlled by the Library Board of Wea- 
tern Australia, The position has become vacant wilh the 
Impending retirement of the State Librarian, Mr. F. A. 
Sharr. 

SALARY : $28,973 (Australian) 

The principal responsibilities ol the Board are: 

* The system of 8tate aid to public libraries which 
are maintained by local authorities. At present, 150 
public libraries are Involved. 

* The Stale Reference Library and Central Music Lib- 
rary. 

A The Stato Archives. 

State eld to public libraries at present takes Uve form 
of the provision of books, end some other library 
materials, to ell publio libraries In tha State, togolher 
with related professional services such as acquisition, 
cataloguing, Inter-library loans, and information sorvlco. 
Ae a result of a current Au&traUan Government Com- 
mittee ol Inquiry on publio Ifbrarios, other forms of 
State aid may develop. 

The Slate Librarian is required by Iho Aol lo bo a quali- 
fied librarian, but hJs functions are principally administra- 
tive. 

The closing dale for applications In London Is IBlh 
February, 1976. 

For fuiihor information, and lo obtain application forma 
applicants should apply to : 

The Migration Liaison Ofllaer, 

Western Australia House, 

116 Sirandj London WC2R 0AJ. 


Assistant 

Children’s Librarian 

Applications are Invited for ihe above post In a 
progressive Children's Library Service, 

Salary { Librarians' Scale (£2,127 lo £3,282 plus £261 
London Weighting). 

Position In Ihe soale determined by .quail flasllona 
end experienoe. 

Applications: To Borough Librarian, Eeal Ham 
Library, High Street South, London E6 4EL 
Give the name of one professional referee. 

Closing dale : January 24, 1676. 


Jy 


IONDON 








